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ТО 
SOTEROULLA 


РКЕЕАСЕ 


This volume is concerned with higher education in Byzantium during the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. It is the outcome of three years’ 
research resulting in a Ph. D. thesis submitted to the University of London in 
September 1978. The original form of the work has not been altered either in 
content or in other ways. A few minor points have been revised, however, and 
additional bibliography, which was not incorporated in the text, has been added 
at the end. The material examined here has been divided into six chapters. An 
Appendix is also being included. 

The first chapter gives an account of the restoration of higher education in 
Nicaea (1204-1261) and the attempts made by the Laskarid Emperors to revive 
and preserve tradition. 

The second chapter gives an account of the restoration of higher secular 
schools in Constantinople after the reconquest of the city (1261-1282); while 
the third chapter is concerned with the Patriarchal School from its restoration in 
1265 to ca. 1310. 

Since the quality of higher education depended to a considerable degree on 
the intellectuals, the fourth chapter deals with those scholars who in various ways 
contributed in the continuity of higher education (1282-ca. 1310). In particular 
attention has been given to the teaching activities of Maximos Planoudes, un- 
doubtedly the most outstanding figure of his time. 

The fifth chapter deals with the hypatoi tōn philosophón and the teaching of 
philosophy. 

The sixth and last chapter is concerned with two aspects of higher education: 
a) the availability of books and text-books and b) the teaching of rhetoric and 
the Quadrivium. Particular attention has been given to the first aspect since it 
led scholars to search, rediscover and re-edit classical texts, compile anthologies 
and dictionaries. Thanks to these activities most of the classical works were se- 
cured for posterity. Moreover the quality of the scholarship of these erudites 
exercised strong influence on the future generations of Byzantine scholars and 
rendered valuable help to the Italian humanists. 

The Appendix contains six letters of Constantine Akropolites, hitherto un- 
published, which give details of his scholarly activities and the intellectual milieu 
of his day. 
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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The names of Greek persons referred to have been simply transliterated 
into Latin characters, e.g. Maximos not Maximus, Andronikos not Andronicus. 
However, in certain cases such a transliteration appears to offend common English 
usage and Constantine was preferred to Konstantinos, George to Georgios and 
John to Ioannes. 

The same applies to place-names which are given in their Greek form. But 
Constantinople was preferred to Konstantinoupolis and Rhodes to Rodos. 

However, the names of classical authors and their works are given in the 
form they are better known and whenever possible as they were adopted by the 
English language. Thus Aristotle was preferred to Aristoteles and Euclid to 
Evkleides while Analytica Priora were preferred to Analytika Protera and Ele- 
menta were preferred to Stoicheia. 

The titles and offices are mostly given in their Greek form but also in their 
English translation: e.g. megas logothetés or grand logothete, hypatos ton philoso- 
phon but also ‘consul of the philosophers’. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Higher education under the Laskarids and the early Palaiologoi is the sub- 
ject of this book. The two dates within which it is framed are 1204 and ca. 1310, 
though at times these limits are overstepped in order to give a clearer view of 
the developments that took place during this period. In the first of these years 
there occurred a momentous event in the history of Byzantium, the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade, which brought about the fragmentation 
of the Empire. This inevitably profoundly affected Byzantine education and learn- 
ing which had been for generations the hallmark of the Empire, distinguishing 
it from other medieval states in Europe. The second date, ca. 1310, marks the 
completion of a long process of developments in higher education which began 
as a result of the events of 1204 and which led to the subsequent flourishing of 
learning. 

The structure of Byzantine education went back to late antiquity. The 
text-books used in teaching were selected from among what were considered to 
be the best classical and post-classical works. Education consisted of three stages: 
hiera grammata, enkyklios paideia and higher education. The hiera grammata,! 
which might be called primary education, began at about the age of six or seven 
and consisted mainly of reading, writing and spelling. This elementary educa- 
tion was religious in character and was taught mainly through Christian texts. 
After three or four years the pupil entered the enkyklios paideia? which included 
mainly the study of grammar, poetry, rhetoric and lower mathematics. But 
it seems that during this secondary education which lasted for five or six years 
special attention was given to grammar. The enkyklios paideia, which was based 
on secular sources, enabled a young man to obtain a general learning required 
by the lesser offices of Church and State. For the chief positions at court and 
in the Church, however, a higher education was required. This consisted of 
a deeper and more serious study of poetry, rhetoric, higher mathematics (i.e. 
arithmetic, music or harmonics, geometry and astronomy) and philosophy based 
on the Aristotelian Organon. The higher ecclesiastical offices were usually filled 
by graduates of the Patriarchal School where students, after going through sec- 


1. On the hiera grammata see Ph. Koukoules, Вобаўтіуду Bíoc xai Todrtiouds, I, Athens, 
1948, pp. 35-105; Buckler, Education, pp. 203-204; Lemerle, Humanisme, pp. 99-100. 

2. On the enkyklios paideia see Fuchs, Schulen, pp. 41-45; Ph. Koukoules, Bu osrséiu Blog 
xai Поћтісибс, I, Athens, 1948, pp. 105-37; G. Н. Tsampis, Byzantine Education: Its theory 
and practice, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1964, pp. 135-54; Buckler, 
Education, pp. 204-206; Lemerle, Humanisme, pp. 100-101. 
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ular education at all levels, specialized in theology. Higher education there- 
fore enjoyed the patronage of and was financed by the State and by the Church 
which were almost the only employers of learned men. Though the standards 
of education varied from time to time it appears that Homer and Demosthenes, 
Euclid and Aristotle were taught almost uninterruptedly throughout the long 
history of Byzantium. Moreover works written by distinguished teachers on 
various subjects of the curriculum and mostly based on classical works served 
also as text-books. This is for example the case with the grammatical works of 
George Choiroboskos and Dionysios Thrax, the rhetorical works of Aphthonios, 
Hermogenes and Libanios, the philosophical commentaries of Porphyry, Philo- 
ponos and Alexander of Aphrodisias, or the mathematical commentaries of Theon 
of Smyrna. 

It was this tradition in education that the Nicaean Empire of the Laskarids 
strove to preserve after 1204. At the same time the altered fortunes of the Empire 
introduced new elements which persisted under the Palaiologoi so that the sub- 
sequent history of higher education reveals two strands: continuity and change. 

Despite the enormous difficulties Byzantium had to face during this period 
both externally and internally in almost every sector of life—political, social, eco- 
nomic and religious—higher learning never lost its prestige among the wealthy 
élite who provided the Empire with its Emperors and administrators and who 
created conditions favourable to the continuity of education and scholarship. 

One difficulty in writing about higher education in Byzantium is the scarcity 
of sources, which in some cases seem not to exist, while in others they remain 
unedited. For instance there are no documents at this period which might give 
precise information on the organization of institutions of higher education, or 
on the programme and methods of teaching. Details concerning these aspects 
have to be culled from a variety of sources, such as letters, orations, poems, com- 
mentaries and histories. It is, therefore, perhaps inevitable that this study should 
raise more problems that it ever hopes to solve. 


PART I 


HIGHER EDUCATION (1204-1261) 


CHAPTER I 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NICAEAN EMPIRE 


The political weakness of the Byzantine Empire, increasingly apparent 
towards the end of the twelfth century, does not seem to have affected higher 
education since at the time this was mainly pursued under the aegis of the patri- 
archate. The decline of imperial authority therefore both in the provinces and 
along the frontiers had no immediate impact on higher education. Indeed at about 
1200 the Patriarchal School seems to have been a flourishing institution providing 
elementary to higher secular and religious education. Rhetoric, higher mathe- 
matics, philosophy and medicine were taught in the various branches of the Pa- 
triarchal School under different professors whose names are known to us. Fur- 
thermore a new chair, that of the maistór tön philosophón, seems to have been 
created.! 

The disaster of 1204 therefore not only threatened the very political exis- 
tence of Byzantium but also constituted a violent break for higher education upon 
which both the State and the Church so much relied through the centuries either 
to secure their continuity by employing well trained officials or to keep their 
cultural superiority over neighbouring nations. 

This continuity was disrupted when both Emperor and Patriarch fled the 
capital and became refugees in their own country. It was inevitable therefore 
that higher education in Constantinople deprived of its patrons and under a 
foreign administration, which was on the whole alien if not hostile to it, should 
stagnate and that scholars should be compelled to make their way to the provinces 
where new political centres were being formed. 

Of the three Greek States which grew up on the ruins of Byzantium, Nicaea 
from the very beginning saw itself as the legitimate Empire in exile, not simply 
in the political but also in the religious and cultural sphere. Since the capture of 
Constantinople in 1204 under continuous pressure by the foreign powers, both 
secular and spiritual, a great number of intellectuals and high officials had found 
refuge at the court of Theodore I Laskaris (1204-1222). Theodore I relied on 
these scholars both lay and ecclesiastical, and their presence at his court served 
as a nucleus in the re-establishement of a traditional centralised administration 
and a patriarchate. We find for instance names such as Niketas Choniates, the 


1. Browning, School, pp. 177, 197, 198-200, 11-12, 26-32, 37-40. 
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former grand logothete, who became the official rhetor of the Nicaean court and 
was then raised to a high judicial office;2 Nikolaos Mesarites, former deacon of 
the Great Church, who was authorised by Theodore I to lead the discussions 
with the Pope's legates and who later became metropolitan of Ephesos;? Theodore 
Eirenikos, who was epi tou kanikleiou before 1204, was later promoted by T'heodore 
I Laskaris to the office of hypatos ton philosophón and finally became Patriarch 
in 1214;4 Demetrios Karykes, who became grand logariast and hypatos tón phi- 
losophon, and for a while supervised higher education; Manuel Karantenos or 
Sarantenos, who as deacon was maistór of the philosophers in the Patriarchal 
School and who later became Patriarch in Nicaea (1217-1222);6 Nikephoros 
Blemmydes' family and indeed a stream of noble and ordinary people whose 
presence in Nicaea helped towards the recreation of the intellectual atmosphere 
in Constantinople.” 

But although these intellectuals were reinstated in their old posts or pro- 
moted to others the Empire of Nicaea, absorbed in the struggle for survival, was 
unable, it seems, to embark on the re-establishment of the institutions for higher 
education in the early stages of its life. The lack of the school buildings, libraries 
and the scarcity of books which had remained behind in Constantinople must 


2. Lampros, Choniates, I, p. 345, n.; cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 149 and references. 

3. Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, II, p. 15, 1-8. In the discussion of зо August 1206 the 
Orthodox leaders were Nikolaos Mesarites and John Kontotheodoros who was paiotwo trjg лоф- 
ттс суоАйс̧ тй» ygauuaixóv; Nikolaos’ brother, John Mesarites, who died in Constantinople on 
5 February 1207 had earlier been didaskalos tou psaltéros in the Patriarchal School; cf. Browning, 
School, pp. 11-12; Angold, Laskarids, pp. 51, 53. р 

4. Lampros, Choniates, II, pp. 102, 121; PG 147, col. 465 AB; A. Papadopoulos—Kera- 
meus, ‘Өєбёорос Elonvixds, Патрќрулс Olxouuevixóz', BZ то (1901), 182-92; cf. Laurent, Re- 
gestes, No 1219, p. 25. 

5. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 55, 14-18; cf. Angold, Laskarids, pp. 170, 179-80. The 
offices and titles granted by Theodore I assume the continuation of higher education but nothing 
more is known about the actual institutions and the teaching. 

6. Browning, School, pp. 198-200; Laurent, Regestes, No 1232, p. 38. Names of former 
professors who were active in the Patriarchal School in Constantinople before 1204 appear on 
documents issued by the patriarchate in Nicaea. бо far we know of two: the otkoumenikos di- 
daskalos Constantine Kaloethes who became bishop of Madyta and in that capacity signed an 
ecclesiastical document іп 1209; Nikephoros Chrysoberges former maistór tön rhetorón who 
became bishop of Sardis and signed a document in that capacity in 1213. See Browning, School, 
pp. 185, 197; idem, cod. Marc. Gr. XI. 31, pp. 24, 27; A. Pavlov, VV 4 (1897), 164-66; C. Chatze- 
psaltes, ' "H éxxAnola тїс Kónpou xal tò èv Nuxale Пахрихрукїоу', Колрахаі Zovóai 28 (1964), 
142; Délger, Regesten, No 1686; Laurent, Regestes, No 1214, pp. 16-18. 

7. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 55, 6-7; Akropolites, I, pp. 10, 13-14, 11, 6-9, 30, 15-22; 
Skoutariotes, p. 465, 10-16 (Addidamenta, p. 280); for the flight of people see Angold, Laskarids, 
p. 104; D. M. Nicol, ‘Refugees, mixed population and local patriotism in Epiros and Western 
Macedonia after the Fourth Crusade', Rapport, XVe Congrés International d'Études Byzantines, 
Athens, 1976, p. тї; A. E. Vakalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine period 
(1204-1461), New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1970, p. 35. 
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have contributed to this to a large extent. 

It is possible that the Nicaean government gave first priority to enkyklios 
paideia for we find that secondary schools continued to train pupils and such 
education was available in the main towns of the Empire; but this level of edu- 
cation could not meet the demands of the Empire in exile. Furthermore the need 
for institutions for higher education or at least education for high officials either 
in political or ecclesiastical departments became pressing when the first generation 
of refugee scholars had to be replaced. 

Despite this lack of institutions higher education in Nicaea seems to have 
been provided by a small number of scholars who acted as private teachers at the 
time. The life of Nikephoros Blemmydes illustrates this very cleaily. Blemmydes 
in his autobiography speaks in detail about his studies. He was born in Con- 
stantinople ca. 1197/98 but his family fled from the capital to Bithynia after the 
fall of the city to the crusaders.? Nikephoros studied the hiera grammata or gram- 
mar in Prousa for nearly four years under Monasteriotes, the future metropolitan 
of Ephesos.!? Then he received his enkyklios paideia in Nicaea. It included 
Homeric and other poetry, rhetoric by means of the progymnasmata of Aphtho- 
nios and ‘the art of rhetoric’ of Hermogenes, and logic which covered everything 
before the analytics.!! Blemmydes was then sixteen years old and he wanted to 
continue his studies but he found nobody to teach him. One may wonder there- 
fore what were the duties of the hypatos ton philosophon, Theodore Eirenikos.12 
Blemmydes also says that the future holder of the office, the polymath Demetrios 
Karykes, was his teacher in logic.!3 There is good reason to suppose that there 
was no lack of teachers for the young Blemmydes but lack of an equipped imperial 


8. Cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 178. Even in the Latin-controlled Constantinople George 
Akropolites was able to study in such a school. See Akropolites, I, p. 46, 12-15. 

9. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 55, 5-6. Blemmydes was 66 years old in May 1264; see 
ibid., p. x, 1 and title. To the list of the bearers of this name given by Trapp, Lexikon, II, Nos 
2895-98, pp. 87-88 may be added at least the following: the fifteenth-century owner of Paris. 
Suppl. Gr. 1278 who was called Demetrios Droubanes тоб BAsuíóov; and at a later period the 
hieromonachos and melodist of Byzantine music, Metrophanes Blemmydes, who appears in an 
eighteenth-century manuscript (cod. Hierosol. Patriarchatus 146); see Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, 
р. 249; C. Astruc and M.-L. Concasty, Bibliothèque Nationale, Département des Manuscrits, Cata- 
logue des Manuscrits Grecs, Le supplément Grec, vol. III, Paris, 1960, p. 526. 

10. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 2, 9-23; p. 6, 27-28; p. 15, 8-10; p. 55, 7-8. 

1I. Jbid., p. 2, 23-29; p. 6, 26-27; p. 55, 8-10. 

12. Ibid., pp. 2, 29-3, 1: ue(Covoz Ó' éni Adyoug dgiéusvoc Zréëdoeoc, obx cizov tov з}ут- 
odpevor, ibid., p. 2, 27-28. 

13. Heisenberg, (Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. XII) and Fuchs (Schulen, p. 55) maintain 
that Karykes' school was in Smyrna. It seems, however, that his school was in Nicaea for Blem- 
mydes does not mention that he ever studied in Smyrna. It was perhaps accidental that he was 
examined by Karykes at Smyrna ca. 1223; the latter seems to have accompanied the Emperor 
there at that time and it is probably for that reason that the viva took place there (see Blemmydes, 


Curriculum, p. 55, 8-21). 
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or ecclesiastical institution for that purpose. This clearly illustrates that higher 
education was not dependent only upon the knowledge of a teacher but also upon 
special text-books and other educational means of assisting both pupils and teachers. 

Besides working on the same subjects Blemmydes spent the next four years 
studying and practising medicine, which was the profession of his father.!4 His 
way of life was, however, interrupted when at the age of twenty in the company 
of other young men he began a period of dissipation which was to last for the 
next three years. It was at this period that he also fell in love with a noble girl.15 
Despite these preoccupations during these seven years he also spent some time 
in the court and the camps of the Emperor Theodore I Laskaris in order to be- 
come familiar with public affairs. After all, this was also considered as a sort of 
education and in fact it was from these young men, the archontopouloi and paido- 
poula, as they were called, that the Emperors of Nicaea usually chose their future 
officials. 16 

At the age of twenty-three Blemmydes crossed the border and went to the 
Latin-controlled area of Skamandros or Troad to study at the feet of a hermit 
called Prodromos.!? What little we know about Prodromos derives from Blem- 
mydes himself. Fortunately in a letter to the Emperor Theodore II Blemmydes 
mentions that his teacher's tutor was the late bishop Kaloethes of Madyta.18 
'This piece of information suggests that Prodromos was the student of Constan- 
tine Kaloethes who was otkoumentkos didaskalos in the Patriarchal School of Con- 
stantinople during the patriarchate of John X Kamateros (1198-1206) and who 
became bishop of Madyta before 1204 and in that capacity signed a synodical 
document in Nicaea in 1209.19 Prodromos would have been a young man at the 
time of the capture of Constantinople in 1204 and may have crossed the Bosphoros 
as his fellow-student and future priest Leo did. He became a hermit in the area 
of Skamandros but by 1220 he was already a famous teacher. He taught Blem- 
mydes arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, syllogistic and some physics.20 This 
presupposes the existence of a good library which was probably available at 
Prodromos' hermitage school. Unfortunately, as far as we know, no work belong- 
ing to Prodromos has been so far traced which might throw light on his personal- 


14. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 3, 1-5. His medical works ed. by A. P. Kousis, ‘Les oeuvres 
médicales de Nicéphore Blemmydes selon les manuscrits existants’, /Тоахтіха тйс 'Ахабтиас 
"Абту@» 19 (1944), 56-75. 

15. Blemmydes, Curriculum, рр. 3, 6-4, 4. 

16. Ibid., р. 4, 5-9: zaíósvow xai таўтту xadovow; Pachymeres, I, p. 24, 5-6 and p. 33, 
22-23; see Angold, Laskarids, pp. 176-77. 

17. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 4, 9-11. For a phrontistérion as well as a city called Ska- 
mandros see R. Janin, Les églises et les monastères des grands centres byzantins, Paris, 1975, pp. 212-13. 

18. Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 23, p.310, 13-18: ʻO zanág ... Лёшу... ха 
d ёидс̧ patorwo lloóóoouog évóg ёуєубуғса» didaaxddov rov Kañońðovç éxeivov тоб Мабјтоу. 

19. See above n. 6. 

20. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. 5, 1-6, 4 and p. 55, 10-11. 
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ity and his intellectual abilities. Most probably Prodromos preferred the hermit- 
ical life and did not appear in the Nicaean scene, if of course he was still alive, 
when in 1224 the area he lived in came under Nicaean control. It seems that 
Blemmydes had been very much influenced by his teacher considering his own 
later attachment to the eremitic life. 

This higher course of education seems to have occupied Blemmydes for less 
than three years, since he spent some time at Nymphaion, where he studied the 
Holy Scriptures (isgaic BífAow), and returned to Nicaea at the age of twenty-six 
when Germanos II was Patriarch.?! 

When Nikephoros Blemmydes had completed his higher studies the new 
Emperor John Batatzes (1222-1254) ordered the hypatos ton philosophón Deme- 
trios Karykes—whom he himself had probably appointed supervisor of higher 
education—to examine viva voce the young scholar before a group of other edu- 
cated people (Aoydósc) and report on his learning.?? Blemmydes was satisfied 
with his examination and claimed victory in the discussion that ensued and which 
dealt with the topic ‘Blessed is he who walks not in the counsel of the ungodly’. 
'The young scholar was even ordered by the Emperor to propose a topic for dis- 
cussion to the hypatos ton philosophón.23 The Emperor was so much impressed 
that he took Blemmydes into his service. Blemmydes, however, preferred to 
join the Church. Indeed his old friend, the Patriarch Germanos II, made him 
reader of the Church and then deacon and logothete.24 

The fact that the Emperor took an active part in Blemmydes' examination 
illustrates the keen interest and concern John Batatzes showed in education in 
general and higher education in particular. In fact we know that he kept in his 
palace young men of promise who had completed their enkyklios paideia, such as 
George Akropolites, who was sent by his parents from Constantinople to the 
Emperor in 1233.25 

But there is a further reason why Batatzes was concerned with education. 
As has been mentioned above, the lack of educational institutions had deprived 
the State of its high officials. This compelled the Emperor to introduce new 
measures to improve education. He sent Akropolites, together with four other 
young students from Nicaea, to Theodore Hexapterygos for further study in 


21. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 6, 7-14 and 25-29. Germanos II was enthroned in January 
1223. See M. Nystazopoulou, ''O 'AAavuxóq тоб ènioxórov 'AAavlag OeoSapou xal fj cl; tov 
ra-puxpyixóv Өрбуоу avappnaig Гєрџауоб B”, EEBS 33 (1964), 270-78; Laurent, Chronologie, 
рр. 136-37. 

22. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 55, 14-21. 

23. Ibid., pp. 55, 21-59, 29; for Blemmydes' question see ibid., p. 57, 9-10 and p. 59, 3-5; 
cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 179. 

24. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 60, 1-5 and p. 7, 12-18. Probably between December 
1223 and January 1224 (see ibid., p. XIII). 

25. Akropolites, I, p. 46, 12-15. 
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philosophy in 1234.26 Before they joined Hexapterygos the Emperor delivered a 
speech on the occasion in the palace to the selected five pupils and addressing 
himself personally to Akropolites he said: 


‘I send these pupils to the school (t@ didacxadetw) taking them from Nicaea 
but I send you to be taught with them taking you from my palace; prove that you 
really come from my house and exert yourself in your lessons. Had you become a 
soldier you would have received a salary (ovtnoeaiov) from me, so much or a 
little more you will receive (for studying) since you come from a noble family; and 
if you become master of philosophy you will receive great honours and rewards 
because only the Emperor and the Philosopher are the most famous of all men.’27 


According to Akropolites Hexapterygos was not a great scientist but he was 
very good at rhetoric and his fame derived from it. But Theodore Hexapterygos 
died before he had time to teach these pupils subjects other than poetry and 
rhetoric.28 Though Akropolites gives no more information concerning his tutor 
we can deduce certain details of Hexapterygos’ earlier studies in Constantinople 
from his surviving works which have been preserved in a thirteenth-century 
manuscript (codex Vind. Phil. Gr. 254). They include six tales (dimyjuata) 
(ff. 1207-125") and a funeral oration on a certain Stephanos, a relative of his 
(ff. 125-129" and 132'-134").29 From a brief study of this oration it becomes 


26. Akropolites, I, p. 49, 6-10 and 22-23. 

27. Ibid., p. 49, 10-21; cf. Papadopoulos, Theodore II, p. 15; Angold, Laskarids, p. 180. 

28. Akropolites, I, pp. 49, 24-50, 3. Heisenberg suggests 1237 as the year of Hexapterygos' 
death; see ibid., II, p. VI. The name Hexapterygos goes back to the tenth century. A certain 
John Hexapterygos was a follower of St. Athanasios Athonites, founder of Lavra. See P. Le- 
merle, et al., Actes de Lavra, Première partie, Des origines à 1204 (Archives de D Athos, V), Paris, 
1970, p. 30. The Hexapterygos’ family seems to have been famous in the thirteenth century as 
we can assume from a poetical subscription in cod. Gr. Bon. Univ. 3643 (f. 244") copied by the 
monk Nikephoros Hexapterygos: 

&XayycAuxcijc 001 avv Өєф téloc: noortagaaxevijc 

péuvnao toivw zai» yegotv бот pégoic: 

бахвубутойутос yoagéws Nixnpdgov: 

`Е$алтеофуш> ёх yévoug xatnypévov: 

c Àcat Oedc Aéyow neg’ айтф@у èv «plac: 
'The same scribe wrote another thirteenth century manuscript: cod. Gr. Bon. Univ. 3644. See 
Chr. Samberger, Catalogi Codicum Graecorum qui in minoribus bibliothecis Italicis asservantur, 
vol. I, Leipzig, 1966, p. 46s; Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber, p. 339. In the early fourteenth 
century one Kalos Hexapterygos and a Manuel Hexapterygos appear in a document of 21 January 
1309. See L. Petit and B. Korablev, Actes de Chilandar (Actes de l' Athos, I), VV 17 (1911), 53, 
1I and 54, 29-30. 

29. Hunger, Katalog, pp. 364-65. Hexapterygos’ seal has also survived though it is still 
unpublished in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection: Acquisition No 58.106.4608. The dodecasyl- 
labic legend on this seal reads: 

+ ‘Etantegtyou сфобуісна Өғобфооо. 
See R. Macrides, A Translation and Historical Commentary of George Akropolites’ History, 
unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of London, 1978, p. 288. 
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apparent that Theodore Hexapterygos attended the Patriarchal School in Con- 
stantinople before 1204, most probably at the school of the Forty Martyrs, where 
he seems to have studied grammar, schedographia, poetry and rhetoric probably 
under George Tornikes and Constantine Stilbes.30 Whether he continued his 
studies beyond rhetoric is not known. The fact that he taught George Akropoli- 
tes and his fellow-students only poetry and rhetoric is perhaps an indication that 
this was unlikely. 

It is possible that this manuscript, though probably not Hexapterygos' per- 
sonal volume, was copied in the Nicaean Empire and was used for the teaching 
of grammar and rhetoric.3! The дирууиата represent Hexapterygos' own examples 
on the progymnasmata of Aphthonios and Hermogenes and they were most prob- 
ably composed for his teaching of rhetoric. Their content demonstrates that he 
had mastered his subject and was familiar with ancient Greek mythology.32 

After Hexapterygos' death the whole group of the five students was trans- 
ferred to Ephesos to the monastery of St. Gregory the Wonderworker to study 
under the supervision of Nikephoros Blemmydes, who was by that time the 
most famous philosopher.33 Though this seems to have been his first public 
appointment there is evidence to suggest that Blemmydes acted as a teacher at 
about 1226, in his capacity as logothete of the Great Church and probably under 
the aegis of the Patriarch Germanos 11.34 


30. For the same Stephanos who was also called Hexapterygos his teacher Constantine 
Stilbes wrote a funerary poem ed. by J. Diethart, Der Rhetor und Didaskalos Konstantinos Stil- 
bes, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Vienna, 1971, pp. 88-9o. I am indebted to Miss 
S. Psalidakou for allowing me to consult her photo-copy of this thesis. Cf. Krumbacher, GBL,? 
p. 762; Browning, School, pp. 27-28, 27, n. 2. On the school of the Forty Martyrs in Constanti- 
nople see G. Schiro, 'La schedografia a Bizancio nei secoli XI-XII e la scuola dei SS. XL Martiri', 
Bollettino della Badia di Grottaferrata 3 (1949), 11-29; Browning, School, pp. 173-74; idem., cod. 
Marc. Gr. XI. 31, pp. 21-34. See also cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 254, f. 129°. For the probable stu- 
dies of Stephanos and Theodore Hexapterygos under George Tornikes see ibid., f. 133°. 

31. Chronologically Hexapterygos is the latest author included in this manuscript which 
contains grammatical and rhetorical works. However, some empty spaces in the text suggest 
that the scribe may not have understood the original text. 

32. Though no titles are given these tales deal respectively with the following subjects: 
3) Jason and Medea (ff. 120'-1217); b) The migration of the Cretans predicted by Apollo (ff. 
121^"); c) Arion the musician from Methymna (ff. 121"-122Y); d) Laius and Oedipus (ff. 122"- 
123"); e) The birth of Dionysus (ff. 123"-124"); f) The fable of the eagle and the fox (ff. 124"- 
1257). 

33. Akropolites, I, p. 5o, 3-6; Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 29, 7-13; Markopoulos, Enco- 
mium, р. 115, 135-139. We know by name three of five students: Akropolites, Krateros, Ro- 
manos. The other two may well have been: the judge of Thrakesion Sergios (see L. G. West- 
erink, ‘Some Unpublished Letters of Blemmydes', BS 12 (1951), No 8, p. 51, 19-20: tocovroy 
бё aoi évvéAAouau.—óei удо dtddoxadov ёутёА3ко®а: пабттў) and Hagiotheodorites, the secretary of 
Theodore II, (see Laskaris, Letters, No 27, p. 37, 17-20 and 20-22: тд» фіАзтду ‘Ауіобгоборітт» 
. . . бёбєёо totrov d tynddc, ёх соб иё» бутта, ody дё бута бті тоб соб, xal dupotéowber ior сб». 

34. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 16, 12-16: xai pabyridas xal тд ђиётєро» olxntrio.ov . . . 
Hovaeioy тідеутои, xal toic Cnrovoww d Абуос ётоциос elg дхобасі. 
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The whole course under both teachers occupied a period of five years and 
Nikephoros' teaching apart from philosophy included certainly theology and 
astronomy.35 But it seems that the whole attempt was interrupted when two of 
Blemmydes' pupils, Krateros and Romanos, accused him of malversation of 
money belonging to the former metropolitan of Ephesos, Constantine Manasses. 
Furthermore he was accused before the Emperor and the Church on matters 
related to Orthodox dogma.36 Although Blemmydes was cleared of these charges 
by the imperial and by the ecclesiastical courts, he refused from then on to accept 
any other pupils sent to him by the Emperor.?? 

It is possible that Batatzes' initiative in supporting financially private teachers 
of great reputation as well as promising students3? was taken after the bitter ex- 
` perience at the beginning of 1234, when the hypatos tōn philosophón Demetrios 
Karykes failed to uphold successfully the Orthodox dogma against the arguments 
of the papal legates.39 He was certainly replaced by Blemmydes in the discus- 
sions with the legates and may well have lost his position as supervisor of higher 
education. Overshadowed by the younger generation he disappears from history.40 

John Batatzes did not limit his interest to producing scholars capable of defen- 
ding Orthodoxy. He also tried to promote education in general by founding libra- 
ries in the towns where "books on all subjects and sciences' were collected.*! He 
was also concerned with books for purposes of higher education and asked Blemmy- 
des to write his Epitome Logikés or manual on logic, probably for his five students.42 


35. Akropolites, I, p. 63, 5-6; p. 106, 9-13; for the teaching of astronomy see ibid., p. 63, 
3-12 and for theology ibid., II, p. 71, 1-8. 

36. Blemmydes, Curriculum, р. 29, 26-29 and р. 31, 22-26: Gla xal лойёғс óóyuaciv 
бобоїс dánqóoscac uiv nepiriðnoi; see also ibid., p. тоо. fn.; Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, 
No 33, p. 328, 93; cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 179. 

37. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 30, 7-10 and pp. 31, 26-32, 4. Perhaps to commemorate 
his victory Blemmydes wrote a political poem addressed to the Emperor Batatzes (ibid., pp. 
100-109); see also Laskaris, Letters, Appendix IIT, No 33, p. 328, 93-95. 

38. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 29, 10-11: édidov Óé xai airov, édidov xai yovaíov, ёттаа 
xai &ugw; see also Akropolites, I, p. 49, 16-19; ibid., Il, p. 19, 29-32: # ёхвйуоу yàp то?с 
Абуоус tlArjgeuuev xal Sxeo viv Auen éyeyóvewiev, Bacthet dvaveÜpauuévo: xai ngoaráyuaci #- 
xelvov xai dvadduaot nenadevpévos ta Aoyixá. 

39. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 64, 7-9; cf. S. N. Lagopates, Геоиаудс ó B’, Пато:йохтс 
Koworavtwoundhews—Nixalac, 1222-1240, Tripolis, 1913, pp. 114-21. A theological tract of Blem- 
mydes about the procession of the Holy Spirit written for Batatzes may well have been composed 
after this incident or after the discussions with the Catholic Church in 1250. See PG 142, col. 604: 
*O ё dylow Мхтфбоос d BAeuuíónc naga той Вас:Лёос ' Imávvov тоб Aovxa neol тїс ёхлооєђсєис 
tov navaylov Пуєђџатос̧ éowrnelc, sl хаАфс фооуобсь Aativos Ñ оў; cf. Angold, Laskarids, 
рр. 14-16. 

40. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 64, 16-25. 

41. Skoutariotes, p. 507, 19-20; (Additamenta, p. 286, 13-14). 

42. PG 142, cols. 688-689A: puxpode twas év таўтр тў лоуіхў Млєї» rjuevégovc блоцуп- 
pattopots, оў аЇтпаарёуф Boost, vo Ze буте; xai лодс̧ фіАосоріа» eloaywyixol xal dveni- 
стђиоуєс . . . Exdedwmuaper. 
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There must have been a link between the efforts of Batatzes to provide schools 
and public libraries with all the necessary books and the great investigatory tour 
made by Blemmydes in 1239 when he visited the western parts controlled by the 
rival Epirote State (лодс ta édvtixdtega).43 Speaking about his investigations 
Blemmydes says that on Mt. Athos (where he stayed for a year) Thessalonike 
and Larissa he found many rare books whose titles were unknown even to his 
contemporaries.“ 

From this statement of Blemmydes, we can assume that one of the main 
reasons for the poor state of higher education in Nicaea was not only the lack of 
the well established higher institutions of Constantinople, but also the short supply 
and the lack of special scientific books for that purpose. To find books and im- 
prove his education Blemmydes himself went to several places, such as Lesbos 
after 1227;45 Rhodes in the autumn of 1233, where he stayed in the monastery 
of the mount Artamytes;46 Samos in or after 1238;* and finally to Mt. Athos, 
Thessalonike and Larissa in 1239.48 On the other hand the places visited by 
Blemmydes in search of books suggest that he must have improved his theological 
rather than his scientific learning. 

Batatzes was not alone in his efforts to foster learning. The Empress Eirene 
shared her husband's intellectual interest and was also a protector of scholars.49 
George Akropolites reports a discussion which took place in the imperial camp 
after an eclipse of the sun in 1239.50 Akropolites who had recently studied philo- 
sophy under Blemmydes gave the correct explanation that the eclipse was caused 
by the intervention of the moon between the sun and the earth. The imperial 
aktouarios Nikolaos (Myrepsos?), who was trained only in practical medicine and 


43. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 33, 25-27; pp. 36, 3-37, 7; P. 72, 8-16; cf. ibid., p. XVIII, 

44. Ibid., p. 36, 19-24. 

45. Ibid.,p.21, 18-19: xai fjueic ёс ЛёсВо» дуадирђсєис̧ eivexa tónaw fjavyíag ёла(ооцгу. 
On Blemmydes' visits to libraries we follow the dates established by Heisenberg (1bid., pp. XIV- 
XVIII). 

46. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. 61-62. Some fifty years before the abbot of this monastery 
of Artamytes was the known scribe Neilos who wrote and presented two books to the monastery 
of St. John in Patmos in 1180 (codices Patm. 175 and 743). See A. Komines, ITivaxeg XpovoAo- 
ynuévov Патшахф» Kwðixwv, Athens, 1968, pp. 11-12; cf. Wilson, Libraries, p. 70. Another 
manuscript written by Neilos a year later has survived in Rhodes. бее Metropolitan of Rhodes 
Spyridon, ‘KORE 'AxoJAovov', (Eùyapiorhorov, teuntinds тбиос А. Е. ' AMifitdrov), Athens, 
1958, pp. 439-48; Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber, p. 327. 

47. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 33, 16: ёлі тд ITvOayógov ослђдАсоу лодс Харо» длаіооџєу. 

48. See above n. 43. His visit to Larissa raises many questions since no great library is 
known to have existed there; cf. Wilson, Libraries, p. 78. i 

49. Akropolites, I, p. 62, 21-23: Éyaie бё xai Aóyoic xai copay ђхоойто Gerd ўђдбоуўс' 
ériua 62 тобто блеобаААбутас. See also ibid., pp. 63, 26-64, 1: абту Zeile rode Adyous xal 
тоў elóórag rovrov éxíua. 

со. Akropolites, I, p. 63, 22; ibid., II, p. IV, n. 2 and p. VII. 
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not in philosophy, argued against this opinion and even the Empress herself 
sided with Nikolaos.5! The debate is clear evidence of the intellectual discussions 
which took place in the palace during the period of exile. 


Although the first experiment in employing private teachers, at least in the 
case of Blemmydes, did not prove entirely successful the Emperor seems to have 
remained undaunted by his failure. In fact there are reasons for believing that he 
took new measures concerning higher education thus enabling its continuation 
in Asia Minor. 

Blemmydes, who always held a great reputation as a man of wide learning, 
became tutor in philosophy to the heir to the throne, Theodore II Laskaris, in 
1240.52 A few years later new plans were brought forward for the establishment 
: of a higher institution for secular learning in Nicaea, and Blemmydes was invited 
to become its head. This offer emanating from the Emperor Batatzes was accept- 
able to the Patriarch Manuel II (1243-1254) who even went as far as to threaten 
Blemmydes with excommunication if he refused to accept the post.53 The Pa- 
triarch invited him to Nicaea through an emissary without telling him the purpose 
of this invitation. In the meantime Blemmydes learned the reason for his recall 
probably from his pupil Theodore II who sent him two letters on the subject.54 
His refusal came in a long letter addressed to the Patriarch where he described 
all his bitter experience as a teacher in the service of the Emperor.55 He insisted 
that this post was suitable not for monks but for secular scholars and hoped that 
under their supervision many students would flourish in a short time.5é 


Despite this negative answer to the Patriarch, Theodore II wrote a third 
letter to Blemmydes on the same question.57 This letter is more helpful for the 
dating of the events. It was probably written at the very end of the yea: 1246 
or the beginning of 1247 when John Batatzes and his logothetés tou gentkou, George 
Akropolites, returned to Asia Minor after a long absence in Europe, an event 


$1. Akropolites, I, p. 63, 5-6 and 13-18. Though Akropolites knew the explanation of 
the eclipse he finally conceded that the phenomenon had predicted the death of the Empress for 
whom he wrote a funerary poem; ibid., p. 64, 1-5. The poem ed. ibid., II, pp. 3-6. For a more 
recent edition see W. Нӧгапапег, ‘Prodromos-Reminiszenzen bei Dichten der nikünischen Zeit’, 


BF 4 (1972), 89-93; cf. Pingree, Chioniades, p. 136. 

52. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 39, 10-16; Akropolites, I, p. 106, 15-16; Skoutariotes, p. 
509, 29-31 (Additamenta, p. 288, 13-14). 

53. Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 33, p. 325, 6-7. For the dating of Manuel's patriar- 
chate see Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 138-39. 

54. Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 33, p. 325, 5-6; ibid., No 21, p. 27 and No 22, p. 28. 

55. Ibid., Appendix III, No 33, рр. 325-29, esp. p. 328, 90-95; see also Blemmydes, Cur- 
riculum, pp. 34-35. 

56. Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 33, р. 326, 48-50 and p. 329, 125-128. 

57. Ibid., No 26, pp. 35-36, esp. p. 36, 15-17. 
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which is mentioned by Theodore in his letter.58 If so the initiative for establish- 
ing a higher school for secular learning with Blemmydes as its head was taken at 
the end of 1245 or the beginning of 1246. It was at this time, too, that the Patri- 
arch’s invitation was sent to Blemmydes and Theodore II’s two letters were 
written to him.59 

One may wonder why Blemmydes turned down such an important post in 
the sphere of education and by his action excluded himself from any future educa- 
tional establishments run by the government. For as far as we know he was never 
again asked to administer a public school of higher education. Certainly when he 
sent in his refusal to the Patriarch he had no intention of giving up teaching. 
In fact his own school was completed shortly after and there he continued to 
teach until his death ca. 1272. His refusal undoubtedly must be seen as another 
sign of his disappointment with the society in which he lived. For the same 
reason he seems to have refused the highest ecclesiastical honour, the patriarchal 
throne, offered to him by his former pupil Theodore II in 1255.60 But although 
he condemned himself to isolationism when he realised that he was unable to 
reform society according to his ideals, he did not remain silent in the face of 
actions he considered wrong. He voiced his criticisms of that society when, for 
example, he opposed the excommunication of the people of the Epirote State 
placed on them by the Patriarch Arsenios and his bishops simply for political 
reasons.61 

Blemmydes' refusal brought forward other persons and different schemes 
for higher education. А small collection of eleven letters published some forty 
years ago by Pére Laurent and dated at about 1250 helps to support the existence 
of a higher school. Eight letters of this collection were written by a teacher of 
logic and rhetoric called George Babouskomites and the three others were address- 
ed to him (Nos 1, 3, 7) by three friends oi 

Babouskomites is an otherwise unknown person who is not mentioned in 
the sources of the period. Not even the publication of his letters gives enough 
information about him. His addressees were all but one scholars of his period. 


58. Laskaris, Letters, No 26, p. 35, 1-3 and p. 36, 9-10: Edooueyv бё xai тд» návcogov ' Axgo- 
noditny... Ex te tijg тбостс ánoónuíac. Such a long absence is placed by Akropolites in the 
second half of 1246 during which Batatzes recovered a great part of Macedonia including Thes- 
salonike. At that time Theodore was left as viceroy in Asia Minor. See Akropolites, I, pp. 
72-85; ibid., p. 71, 20. 

59. Laskaris, Letters, No 21, p. 27, 3 and No 22, p. 28, 5-7; Laurent (Regestes, No 1305, 
р. 112) placed this event in 1244 assuming that Blemmydes was offered the post as a compensation 
for the loss of the patriarchal throne in favour of Manuel II. 

6o. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. 41-45. 

61. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

62. Laurent, Babouskomites, pp. 83-100, text 91-99; for the dating see p. 86. On the name 
Babouskomites see ibid., pp. 88-89 and notes. 
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Three of them were imperial secretaries: Michael Theophilopoulos, 63 John 
Makrotos,$: and Nikolaos Kostomyres;$5 one became patriarch, John Bekkos, ze 
and the fifth was an educated man called Libdikes.67 

Babouskomites was the teacher of John Bekkos,$9 who was at that time a 
young man who travelled about in search either of higher education or of a patron 
who might help him with a сагеег.69 Bekkos was born ca. 1230 and since he 
wished to improve his knowledge in logic and philosophy we can assume that he 
had already completed his enkyklios paideia.70 He had previously been a pupil of 
Babouskomites but he wanted to return to him to continue his studies, probably 
disappointed by his search for a career or a better tutor.7! 

George Babouskomites was not the only teacher in his school. His colleagues, 
as he says, were more educated than himself.72 Both disciplines secular (Oúgaðev 
zaíóeveic) and ecclesiastical Cé хаб’ 7ud¢) were taught in that school thus equip- 
ping young men with the necessary qualifications to pursue either profession.73 
This is clear from Babouskomites' letter to the young Bekkos in which he insists 
that after he has finished his schooling he will be able to follow a state or eccle- 
siastical career. We know that the location of the school was not in Nicaea 
where Bekkos lived because Babouskomites was far away from all his addressees.75 
But though the school was away from Nicaea it was probably equipped with a 
good library, for Babouskomites was asked to send a volume of Aristotle to his 
well educated friend Makrotos, the imperial secretary.76 

Bearing in mind the earlier example of the school of Blemmydes in Ephesos, 
which was state financed, we can safely assume that the scheme was still in opera- 
tion and that the school of Babouskomites was also financially supported by 


63. On the name Theophilopoulos see Laurent, Babouskomites, pp. 89-90 and references. 

64. On the name Makrotos see ibid., p. 91. 

6s. On the name Kostomyres see ibid., p. до and references; see also Ahrweiler, Smyrne, 
P. 159. In the typtkon of the monastery of Pantokrator in Constantinople a small area called tou 
Kostomyre was granted by the founder. See A. Dmitrievskij, Толика, I, Kiev, 1895, p. 697. 

66. Оп John Bekkos see DTC 8, 1 (1924), 656-60 by L. Petit; J. Gill, ‘John Beccus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople’, Byz. 7 (1975), 251-66; A. Zotos, ’Jwdveng d Béxxog Патобохтс Kwvotavtı- 
voundhewc Néas 'Póunc d Aatiwégowv, Munich, 1920; Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 2548, pp. 51-52. 

67. On the name Lybdikes see Laurent, Babouskomites, p. 90. 

68. Ibid., No 5, p. 93, 4: thy гЁ duo хата Aóyov atv ёуаушуђ» xai énipédecar. 

69. Ibid., No s, p. 93, 11: dágeig оў» tò nAavdobat tónov ёх tónov. 

70. Ibid., No s, p. 93, 9-10 and 16-17: Anen тўс Аоухйс eugognOévta nawWevcews. 

71. Ibid., No 5, p. 93,9: лодс duër énavaóoáunc хабалео Éygowag. 

72. Ibid., No 5, p. 93, 12-13: xal тб» ol; cogíag péteott лАв(оуос. 

73. Ibid., No 5, p. 93, 22-23: éundnobeing nadevaews, où uóvov тўс Өбоабғу айла ôù xai 
тс хаб’ Aude. 

74. Ibid., No s, p. 93, 13-15. 

75. Pachymeres, I, pp. 225-27, esp. p. 227, 15-16 and p. 494, 5-8; Laurent, Babouskomites, 
No 4, p. 92, то; No 5, p. 93, 9; No 7, р. 95, 6; No 11, p. 99, 8. 

76. Laurent, Babouskomites, No 4, P. 93, 12; Akropolites, I, P. 91, 4-5; cf. Angold, Laska- 
rids, pp. 163-64. 
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the government. The fact that three of Babouskomites’ friends belonged to the 
imperial service strongly suggests imperial connections. It is very possible that 
the school came under imperial patronage after Blemmydes’ refusal in 1246, and 
formed part of the Emperor’s plan which aimed at creating an institution which 
would provide the State and the Church with educated officials. 

It was perhaps inevitable that a man like Batatzes who had shown such great 
concern about education of his subjects should entrust his son’s education to 
the best scholars of the day. At the age of eighteen—we may suppose after he 
had completed his education of grammatistés or hiera grammata and that of gram- 
matikos or enkyklios paideia— Theodore II, as we have mentioned above, became a 
pupil of Nikephoros Blemmydes.7? 

We do not know exactly how long this course took. But apart from other 
lessons it included certainly rhetoric, philosophy and theology.78 Nonetheless 
the course was not continuous since the correspondence of the two men shows 
them at that period living in different places. Probably Blemmydes had to visit 
the monastery of St. Gregory the Wonderworker, which was given to him in 
pronoia about 1238,79 or to supervise the building of his hermitage (ўсохастуогоу) 
in Emathia, which was completed in seven years and nine months.?? On the other 
hand Theodore II was usually left as regent in Asia Minor while his father was 
campaigning in Europe and during these periods he was dealing with affairs of 
the state rather than with the pursuit of his education.?! But even during the 
absence of the teacher or the pupil the teaching continued by correspondence 
with Blemmydes advising or correcting the work which Theodore had prepared 
and which included discussions in various fields of learning.82 

The course was probably completed or interrupted in 1246.83 The gap left 
by Blemmydes was soon to be filled by George Akropolites. For in that year 


77. See above n. 52. The teaching most probably took place in Nicaea (see Laskaris, 
Letters, No 3, р. 7, 25-26: nei xai тўс Nixagwy év evOnula бт лолАў ánéatnutv), and though 
the Emperor regarded this post as an oikonomia Blemmydes disliked it. See Blemmydes, 
Curriculum, р. 39, 14-16: ĠAR? rjueig табтур тў» olxovouíav, dic ÉAeyev éxcivoc, où лоостхареба 
тд uév dx xaworoyuíay, тд dé xai bç ВорбВоу uiv elxaiwy nagextixiy. 

78. Laskaris, Letters, No 8, pp. 11, 20-12, 21: бїбаёо>» slg фіЛософіа», ğvačov elc 0coAo- 
ylav, ў did тё» рабпийто» negalwoor dy voi; £xarípoi; 1óv ðv уобу. See also below n. 82. 

79. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 33, 13-15; Laskaris, Letters, No 107, p. 147, 19-30; cf. 
Dólger, Regesten, Nos 17602 and 1761. 

8o. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 74, 3-4; Heisenberg proposed the years 1241-48, ibid., p. 
XX. Theodore II helped Blemmydes financially and in other ways, probably with the building 
of his hermitage. See ibid., p. 38, 7-10; Laskaris, Letters, No. 8, p. 12, 28-34; No 9, p. 13, 1; 
No 25, p. 35, 32-34; No 107, p. 147, 19-27. 

81. Akropolites mentions two such cases опе in 1242 (I, р. 67, 3-10) and the other in 1246 
(ibid., p. 71, 20); see also Laskaris, Letters, No 26, p. 35, 1-3 for the latter. Theodore mentions 
a third case ibid., No 19, p. 25, 5-10, probably in 1244 or 1245. 

82. Laskaris, Letters, No 6, p. 10, 42-43; No 7, p. 10, 6-7. 

83. Cf. Markopoulos, Encomium, pp. 106-107. 
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probably in December 1246 or early 1247 Theodore II met Akropolites in the 
retinue of his father when he went to the Hellespont to welcome him back from 
his victorious campaigns. There the young prince had a remarkable philosophical 
discussion with Akropolites.8* It is very possible that Theodore’s study under 
him dates from that meeting. For although Theodore asked Blemmydes once 
again to serve the Emperor Batatzes in his capacity of teacher, Blemmydes re- 
fused, preferring to devote himself to his own school near Ephesos which was 
about to be completed.25 So most probably Blemmydes’ teaching came to an 
end in 1246 and George Akropolites took over Theodore II's training in 1247. 
Theodore II's letters to the ‘philosopher’ Akropolites together with his 
encomium on him shed some light on the method of teaching, the subjects pur- 
sued and the abilities of both teacher and pupil. The course of study was long?$ 
and it was attended by other students, probably Theodore II's secretaries or a 
small intellectual circle which had gathered around him.8? The teaching was 
usually interrupted by the official duties of Akropolites who, as logothetés tou 
genikou, was often with the Emperor Batatzes in the European provinces or else- 
where. The course was however kept alive, as in the case of Blemmydes, by 
correspondence and was helped by a good library available to Theodore.88 
Theodore II was already well equipped in philosophy thanks to his training 
under Nikephoros Blemmydes who had also been the mentor of his new tutor. 
And, although they went through the whole curriculum of philosophy,3? one 
can assume that the new course was supplementary and more specialized in those 
fields in which Akropolites excelled, namely, rhetoric and mathematics. This 
is evident from the numerous essays in rhetoric Theodore sent to Akropolites 
for correction and comment.” On the other hand Theodore plied his tutor with 
mathematical questions and praised him for his wide and thorough knowledge 


84. Laskaris, Letters, No 26, p. 35, 1-3 and p. 36, 9-14; see also Akropolites, I, p. 83, 17. 
At that time Akropolites who accompanied the Emperor to Europe was responsible for writing 
imperial letters to inform the citizens of the reconquered towns and districts; see ibid., p. 79, 1-7. 

8s. Laskaris, Letters, No 26, p. 36, 15-17. 

86. Магкорошоз, Encomium, p. 115, 160-161: Kaigóc dé лооёВт xai 6 дідасхаЛос̧ uév 
édidacxe, ёуа› д8 \хоофиту tiv Абуш» ubtod pwvis Honeg 05090; ibid., p. 116, 176-177: Auj48o- 
Bev оў» odx èv àxagiaiw xai dà ta набђиата 4АЛа уобуф noAÀQ xal xónq. 

87. Laskaris, Letters, No 53, p. 78, 24; No 63, p. 93, 17-19: bev xdyu ёуфлио» ron aoi 
zoÜovuévuv gotntay eyyagdttwy aor thy éruavoArjv, one dAAo dofdlw tı, ў бт xai od eb’ 
hud onápysig; see also ibid., No 51, p. 75, 89-91; Markopoulos, Encomium, p. 117, 186. 

88. Laskaris, Letters, No 69, p. 96, 1-7. 

89. Markopoulos, Encomium, p. 116, 163-164: zücav оў» uè quAocogíav édidaée. 

до. Laskaris, Letters, No 51, p. 74, 72-73: бий тайта ndvra тд viv доо» Aoyixóv aoi 
ázonénouga and p. 75, 88: ёле) тўс úuvovuévns d£ Audi Nixatwv án£atr nddews (he sent to 
Akropolites his encomium for Nicaea); see also ibid., No 56, p. 84, 1-3; No 68, p. 96, 1-3; No 
76, p.103, 4-7. In another letter Theodore admitted that Akropolites taught him rhetoric; see 
No 74, p. rot, 10-13: olóag nag dedidayas duër ópaivew tov Aóyov; val vai’ xai Мау ósó(- 
баха; xal óióá£ekac, xai és del тї» фошотатту dvtiavpog?)v éxnaiótíotiac.  nAostov софіос. 
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in that subject.9! The course seems to have been completed by 1252. In that 
year Akropolites wrote the introduction to the edition of his pupil's letters and 
Theodore returned the compliment by writing an encomium on his teacher.92 
Both these works should be treated as an indication that the course had success- 
fully come to an end in that year. | 

As a result of this long training in higher studies Theodore II obtained a 
wide education which covered various fields of learning and included geometry, 
music, astronomy, logic, physics and every field of philosophy which, as he says, 
he was able to revise according to his will.93 

With such a scholar Emperor on the throne the Empire of Nicaea was never 
in a better position for the flourishing of letters. Though his reign was short 
and he spent most of his time campaigning in Europe he found time to rebuild 
the church of St. Tryphon in Nicaea and there he established state schools for 
the teaching of grammar and rhetoric. In both these establishments teachers and 
pupils received salaries from the imperial treasury.% 

Most of the information concerning the schools of St. Tryphon derives from 
a letter Theodore II sent to the teachers Andronikos Phrangopoulos and Michael 
Senachereim of whom the first taught grammar and the second poetry and rheto- 
ric.95 It is for his teaching of poetry that Senachereim prepared his commentary 
on Homer. It is clear that the Emperor closely followed the progress of the 
schools and the pupils and had six students sent to him in order to have a first 
hand experience of their progress. Five of them studied grammar or enkyklios 
paideia, the sixth poetry which was considered the preliminary step for rhetoric.97 
The Emperor was very pleased with their progress and sent them back to school 
for advanced study.9? 

These schools were well equipped for both teachers and students and their 


or. Laskaris, Letters, No 66, p. 95, 5-8, 12 and 14-15: od уой» d uéyac slg та набт- 
цатіха á£iópara Avcov афта; Markopoulos, Encomium, р. 117, 209-211; see also Lameere, 
Tradition, p. 185, 15-17. 

92. Markopoulos, Encomium, p. 107; p. 112, 6; p. 117, 204, 214. The introductory poem 
ed. in Akropolites, II, pp. 7-9. 

93. Laskaris, Letters, No 105, pp. 143, 5-144, 31 (to Nikephoros of Ephesos); see No 109, 
Pp. 152, 64-153, 83 about his astronomical] learning; about his geometrical learning see No 83, 
P. 110, 1-3 and No 115, p. 160, 19 ff. ; about his learning in physics see No 83, p. 110, 13-17. 

94. Skoutariotes, p. 512, 3-8 (Additamenta, p. 291, 6-11). 

95. Laskaris, Letters, No. 217, p. 271, title. 

96. Cf. Amadeus Peyron, Notitia librorum qui donante Ab. Thoma Valperga-Calusio u. cl. 
illati sunt in regi Taurinensis Athenaei bibliothecam, Leipzig, 1820, p. 23; Krumbacher, GBL,? 
р. 541; R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, Viator 6 (Los Angeles, 1975), 29; Angold, Laskarids, 
P. 180. 

97. Laskaris, Letters, No 217, Р. 274, 92-102; Akropolites, I, p. 46, 13-15; Lameere, Tra- 
dition, p. 179, 2-3; cf. Angold, Laskarids, pp. 179-80. 

98. Laskaris, Letters, No 217, Р. 271, 5-6 (title) and p. 276, 151-152. 
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future existence was secured by the typzkon of the church of St. Tryphon drawn 
up by the Emperor himself.?9? These two schools of St. Tryphon together with 
that of hiera grammata where Hyakinthos (a monk from Epiros and subsequently 
leader of the Arsenite faction) taught represented at the time the three stages 
of education in Nicaea. 100 

Theodore II's interest in learning extended outside Nicaea itself. Theodore 
Skoutariotes, who knew the Emperor well 9 gives a detailed account of his 
efforts in the sphere of education and their results in the whole Empire. He was 
an assiduous collector of books on arts and sciences, and founded in various 
towns libraries which were open to the public. This facilitated the revival of 
learning which had nearly disappeared after 1204. During his reign, says Skouta- 
‘notes, learning flourished to such an extent that schools and groups of scholars 
were to be found in every town and district and in every public place educated 
people discussed ‘scientific’ problems. 102 

Although Skoutariotes attributes the flourishing of learning to Theodore 
II's reign it becomes clear from the evidence mentioned above that the beginning 
of this trend goes back to the reign of Batatzes and that Theodore’s efforts are 
the last stage in this long process. In fact Theodore II, who inherited the intel- 
lectual interests of his parents, was involved in educational affairs and influenced 
learning only after 1240 when he became a student of the greatest scholar of the 
time, Nikephoros Blemmydes. Inspired by the strict and culturally Hellenic 
spirit of his teacher he was prepared to become, and always claimed to be, the 
Philosopher Emperor.19 In contrast to his teacher's isolationism Theodore II 
wanted to share his intellectual interest with others. He corresponded with the 
most educated people of his time exchanging views and ideas on a number of 
subjects such as mathematics, theology, astronomy, etc. 

His classical education and his admiration for the ancient world certainly 
influenced his outlook and he regarded himself and his people as descendants of 
the ancient Hellenes.104 He referred to Asia Minor or Greece as Hellenikon and 


99. Laskaris, Letters, No 217, p. 276, 153-155. Theodore Il's encomium for St. Tryphon 
ed. in Acta Sanctorum Novembris, IV, Brussels, 1925, pp. 352-57. 

тоо. Pachymeres, I, pp. 292-96, esp. p. 294, 8-12; ibid., 1I, p. 38; p. 59; p. 64; p. 83; pp. 
134-35; рр. 137-38; p. 207; р. 353. 

101. Skoutariotes, р. 536, 12 (Additamenta, p. 298, 10). 

102. Skoutariotes, pp. 535, 26-536, 5 (Additamenta, pp. 297, 18-298, 4). 

103. Speaking about Skamandros in 1220 Blemmydes says that it did not belong to the Greeks 
at that time; (see his Curriculum, p. 4, 16-18: où yàg ónó ta röv ' EAArvov tà тбтв axijntoa 5j 
Ххараудоос̧). On the other hand he describes the Latins as Romaioi and the Pope as president 
of the Romaioi ; (ibid., p. 40, 27-28: ‘Pwyalwy noo£ópov and p. 64, 20). Nonetheless in his theolo- 
gical works Blemmydes uses the word Hellenes in reference to pagans (ib1d., р. 128, 18 and p. 130, 
82). 

104. Laskaris, Letters, No 80, p. 107, 6-9: блоубуоус rode, тоб mato@ov xAgovg và ueya- 
Ав. See also No 5, p. 8, 14-15; No 40, p. 52, 18-19, 28; No 44, p. 58, 80; No 46, р. 63, 9; No 
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НеПаѕ.105 Nonetheless comparing Nicaea with the ‘golden’ Athens Theodore 
considered his native city to be superior since in Nicaea one could find not only 
philosophers of secular learning, as one found in ancient Athens, but also philo- 
sophers of the Christian dogma.1% 

The education of State and Church officials is sometimes mentioned in the 
correspondence of Theodore II. At least most of his addressees were able to 
understand his sophisticated style and answered in the same vein which the 
Emperor valued. This high standard of education is reflected in the people Theo- 
dore II employed in his entourage. From 1240 onwards when as heir to the 
throne he made his appearance in intellectual circles as a man of learning his 
officials had to undergo further training, and some of the imperial secretaries 
were sent to a teacher to improve their knowledge in philosophy and rhetoric. 107 
The Emperor insisted that they should inform him of their progress and of 
any problems that might arise in their studies, and warned his secretaries how 
difficult a career in the palace was.108 He employed well educated letter-writers 
or accredited messengers, such as Hagiotheodorites,109 Constantine Kouboukla- 
rios,11? John Phaix (@dzé)111 and even George Akropolites.112 Hagiotheodorites 
had been trained in philosophy and "Theodore II asked Akropolites to teach 
Koubouklarios the last chapter of rhetoric.!!3 The imperial secretary Balsamon 
was adept in rhetoric and praised greatly for it.114 The secretary Manikaites was 


125, р. 175, 24, 38; No 202, p. 250, 56; No 204, p. 253, 59 and p. 255, 129: 'EAAgwixóv 
стробтғуџа; No 214, p. 266, 35: ‘EAAnvic фола]; No 216, p. 268, 4: ‘ЕААтріс diddexroc. 

105. Laskaris, Letters, No 44, р. 58, 83: ‘EAAnuixdy; No 118, p. 165, 24; No 125, р. 176, 
52; No 77, p. 103, 4. Many works have been produced recently which refer to this period of 
exile as the beginnings of the modern Greek Nation. See А. E. Vakalopoulos, ‘Jotogia тоў Néov 
‘ElAnviopod, I, 2nd ed., Thessalonike, 1974; idem, Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine 
period (1204-1461), New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1970; J. Irmscher, 'Niküa als “Zentrum 
des griechischen Patriotismus”, АНЕ 8 (1970), 33-47; tdem, 'Nikáa als “Mittelpunkt des grie- 
chischen Patriotismus”, BF 4 (1972), 114-37; M. Angold, ‘Byzantine ‘Nationalism’ and the Nicaean 
Empire’, BMGS 1 (1975), 49-70; idem, Laskarids, pp. 29-33. 

106. PG 140, col. 1345A; Papadopoulos, Theodore II, p. 86, n. 1; Hunger, Wissenschaft, pp. 
136-38. 

107. Laskaris, Letters, No 121, p. 168, 39-41; p. 169, 45-46 and 75-76. 

108. Ibid. No 121, p. 168, 24-27: aed) xai лоАбтоолос ђ dtaywyh тё» èv Booisioc 
negutatowvrwr, avyxexpotnutyn ndvrobsy xai ёлд біарбош» Adr avveueyuévr xaddc. бй тобто 
xal óvaxarogÜc rovg <6> čv аёт д0Афу Exes tovs avegdvove. 

109. Ibid., No 27, p. 37, 19; No 168, p. 223, 8. 

110. Ibid., No 30, p. 40, 19; No 34, p. 43, 8; No 51, p. 75, 89; No 160, p. 219. 2-3. 

тїї. Ibid., No 7, p. 16, 7-9; cf. cod. Paris. Gr. 1193, f. І: Лодс tove Aoylove tóv te Kaw- 
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112. Laskaris, Letters, No 79, p. 107, 8-12. 

113. Ibid., No 168, p. 223, 7-9: хоўсшо тф ‘Ауюдгобооітр Afs d удо Ф:Аософіа 
хаАМотас toig xaAoig адтф Gout Sédwxer; ibid., No 51, p. 75, 89-91: TÒ тўс бттооиїс тёЛос 
gidotlunoas аўтф ё» axovój. 

114. Ibid., No 115, p. 159, 1-8. 
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well equipped in rhetoric and syllogistic.!!5 His secretary Nikolaos Kostomyres 
shared with him the admiration of the ancient Hellenistic city of Pergamon, 116 
while the prokathémenos of Philadelphia Demetrios Iatropoulos sent him a canon 
to be criticised.117 The imperial secretary Michael Theophilopoulos is praised 
by his friend and possibly fellow-student George Babouskomites for his theolo- 
gical learning and for his good knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy.!18 In his 
response Theophilopoulos admitted that he studied rhetoric, geometry, astronomy 
and the physics of Aristotle.119 These names and careers certainly show that 
men of high ability and culture were employed in the various departments of 
the State around 1250.120 

Theodore II's correspondence with members of the Church helps us to get 
a clearer picture of their educational standard. In fact most of his addressees 
received their education in the Empire in exile and therefore they were the pro- 
ducts of the education provided either by the State or privately during the Las- 
karid dynasty. 

The subjects discussed in the letters vary from rhetoric to theology, from 
science to philosophy and astrology. And although these letters fail to reveal the 
depth, or otherwise, of the knowledge of the writer in any particular subject, 
they certainly reflect his wide intellectual interest which he shared with some of 
his contemporaries. For example, writing to the Patriarch Manuel II, Theodore 
praised the rhetorical style of a letter he had received from him.!2! If Manuel 


115. Laskaris, Letters, No 137, p. 193. 


116. Ibid., No 8o, p. 108, 33-34; No 138, p. 195. 

117. Ibid., No 140, р. 197. Demetrios Iatropoulos was logothetés tōn oikeiakón during the 
reign of Michael VIII; See Pachymeres, I, p. 125, 1-2; p. 377, 10; p. 522, 10-11. He presented 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria Athanasios, while in Constantinople, a tenth-century manuscript 
containing works of John Chrysostom. See cod. Alexandr. 34 (327), £.341': T T6 лаод» BiBAlov 
àneyagloðn pot maga tod хдо Anunretov тоб latgon(ov)A(ov) de Kwvor(avrivov) n(d)Afer). àve- 
té0n 02 nag’ duet тї &ywr(d)v(m) tot Ө(ко)б ’Exxdnola тў dv ’Adebavdgeia sig uvnuóavvov 
аўтоб... t’A@avdowog ’Adetavdgeiag. See Th. Moschonas, Karddoyo: тўс Патшаоўухй; 
BiAwoOrxnc, I, Xsigóypaga, Alexandria, 1945, p. 37. 

118. Laurent, Babouskomites, No 6, p. 94, title and p. 94, 9-10, 13-14; No 8, p. 96, 2. 

119. Ibid., No 7, p. 95, 15-16, 18 and 29-30. From the fact that Babouskomites wished his 
friend to attain a ripe old age (No 8, p. 97, 22-23) one can assume that in about 1250 both were 
middle-aged. If there was any connection between George Theophilopoulos, governor of Troad 
са. 1213 (Akropolites, I, p. 29, 9-10), and Michael Theophilopoulos, the imperial secretary, then 
the latter may well have studied under the supervision of Prodromos, the tutor of Blemmydes 
who followed a similar course after 1220 (Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. 4-6 and p. 55, 10-11). 

120. Following John Batatzes in his European campaigns at about the same time were other 
known secretaries, such as Joseph Mesopotamites, Nikephoros Alyates, John Makrotos and the 
logothetés tou genikou, George Akropolites. See Akropolites, I, p. 91, 2-5. 

121. Laskaris, Letters, No 96, p. 131, 30-36. 
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was really uneducated, as Akropolites reports, (77 there were certainly well educat- 
ed notaries in the patriarchate to correct or compose the letter, such as the deacons 
Xiphilinos and Argyropoulos whose theological learning is praised by the Em- 
peror.123 On one occasion Theodore II sent some canons to Phokas, metropolitan of 
Philadelphia and adviser to John Batatzes, for criticism.124 On another he pro- 
posed a new definition of philosophy to the bishop of Sardis Andronikos. 125 
In another letter he informed the same bishop about the Greek victory over the 
Italians in a philosophical discussion he had with members of the mission of the 
marquis of Hohenmburg sent to John III Batatzes by Frederick II some time 
before 1250. He wrote on the same topic to his teacher Blemmydes where he 
gives more details of the discussion.!26 The victory claimed by Theodore II 
was to some extent the revenge for the Byzantine defeat in the theological dis- 
cussions of 1234 with the papal legates and represents the results of much re- 
search undertaken after that failure. 

In his letters to Germanos of Adrianople, the future Patriarch, T'heodore II 
discussed the relation between kingship and priesthood, and expressed his views 
on the topic of sciences and scientists; and he condemned the ignorance of those 
who regarded astrology as a science, saying that this was a barbaric revival.127 

Given this interchange of ideas which existed among the circles of intellec- 
tuals in Nicaea and the liveliness of mind with which they pursued their topics 
one may well see why Skoutariotes attributed the flourishing of letters to the 
personal role of Theodore II. 

These personages and their intellectual pursuits embody the achievements 
of higher education established in Nicaea primarily with the help and inspiration 


122. Akropolites, I, pp. 100, 21-101, I: 00 лєлеюацёрос ypoauuárov o)ó8 бу dveylywoxe 
дуеМттоу thy Évvouav. 

123. Laskaris, Letters, No 129, p. 180, 4-6. This Xiphilinos is to be identified with Theo- 
dore Xiphilinos who as chartophylax signed a document on 31 March 1256 (see MM, Acta, I, pp. 
118-22; Laurent, Regestes, No 1331, рр. 135-136). He was promoted to megas otkonomos of the 
Great Church after the recovery of Constantinople in 1261 (see Pachymeres, I, p. 226, 13-14), 
while probably John Bekkos succeeded him as chartophylax. Though Pachymeres (I, p. 521, 12) 
refers to him as being alive in 1281/82 Xiphilinos had already been replaced in office at least since 
February 1277 (see Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 30; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dossier, pp. 471-73) and died 
before 3 May 1280 (PG 141, cols. 285CD and 287A). The Xiphilinos of 1281/82 may well have 
been Manuel Xiphilinos who was also high official of the Church and probably Theodore’s son 
(see Gill and Laurent-Darrouzés, of. cit.). 

124. Akropolites, I, p. 97, 5-6; Laskaris, Letters, No 117, p. 164, 15-18. 

125. Ibid., No 123, р. 173, 21-22. 

126. Ibid., No 125, р. 175, 38, 40-46 and p. 176, 50-51; ibid., No 40, p. 52; cf. Blemmydes, 
Curriculum, p. XXXIV. 

127. Laskaris, Letters, No 130, р. 182; No 131, р. 183, 4-7 and p.184, 17-41: (oólov 
лоотолфсєқ xal mpopavtevoets...teyvdopata Anpoó)uara лаутвАфр xal qÀvaplag peydia 
xunpata...tac то» ВаоВіош» ysiduev dvacrnidoes...tl тфу dvoysody napepnodlae: тоб 
BY ӨХаадўуа: nag’ fjuàv та töv docflosvrov oxidopata. 
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of the Emperors. Whether there were similar attempts made to re-establish 
separate higher institutions for religious education is difficult to decide. So far 
we know only of one example, the school for monks which Nikephoros Blemmy- 
des established in Emathia, near Ephesos, about 1248. This semneion or hermit- 
age school was organized and run according to the strict rules of his pedagogical 
ideals. 128 | 

In his typikon Blemmydes proposed the tenth year of age as the most suitable 
for those entering the monastic estate in his school, because at that age, he says, 
the students are well prepared to be trained in theology.129 It was for these 
pupils that Blemmydes wrote his second and more ambitious commentary on 
the psalms and most of his theological works. 130 | 

His main works, however, composed to serve as text-books in his school 
comprise his Epitomé on logic and his Epitome on physics. Modern scholars who 
have studied his manual on physics suggest that it was written in or shortly after 
1258 when Blemmydes observed a lunar eclipse on 18 May of that year. His 
manual on logic was also written at the same period probably shortly before his 
work on physics. Though Blemmydes’ philosophical works mainly derive from 
the Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle and the astronomical work of Cleo- 
medes their great value lies in the fact that they preserved this knowledge at a 
difficult period for Byzantine learning. Moreover they influenced the next gener- 
ation of scholars such as Pachymeres, Choumnos and Joseph the Philosopher 
and they survived in numerous manuscripts up to the nineteenth century, an 
indication of the popularity they enjoyed at schools thereafter.13! Blemmydes 
also wrote two geographical works (‘Iotogia neol тўс уўс ёу ouvdper and Tewyoa- 
gia moren)! which are based on the works of Dionysios Periegetes and were 
addressed to his student Theodore 11.132 Furthermore he composed а Adyoc лері 


128. For Blemmydes’ pedagogical ideals see M. Karapiperes, ‘Nixnpdoocg d Bleupddns de 
Падауошудс xai Aiddoxahog’, Nea Sion 15 (1920), 533-49 and 16 (1921), 5-21, 105-21, 145-61 
and 231-42, esp. p. 241. | 

129. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 93, 1-2, 16-17 and p. 94, 1-2: doxiudtegor dé tev üAAov 
Gg énínav вўоісхоутои of A алаАф» dvizwr vv nvevuavuc]y énuavrjumy дедідауиёуог, хабалео 
ёсті» lésiv xai ёлі тфу GAdwy ёліотпиф» xai тєҳубу. Since the tenth year of age is the average 
year for the completion of the hiera grammata, one may assume that Blemmydes accepted students 
who had completed their elementary studies. 

ізо. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. XC-XCI; Heisenberg proposed the year 1252; see also 
Н. I. Bell, ‘The Commentary on the Psalms by Nicephorus Blemmydes', BZ 30 (1929/30), 295- 
300, esp. p. 300. Some of Blemmydes' theological works, i.e. encomia for saints, hymns, bles- 
sings etc., are still unpublished. 

131. Ed. PG 142, cols. 675-1004 (logic); ibid., cols. 1005-1320 (physics); see esp. col. 1265C; 
Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. LXVIII-LXXXII; S. Mercati, 'Blemmidea', Bessarione 29 (1915), 
226-28; Pingree, Chioniades, pp. 135-36; W. Lackner, 'Zum Lehrbuch der Physik des Nikephoros 
Blemmydes’, BF 4 (1972), 157-69, esp. pp. 160-62, 164 ff. 

132. Ed. C. Muller, Geographi Graeci Minores, ЇЇ, Paris, 1861, pp. 458-68; see also Blemmy- 
des, Curriculum, pp. LIX-LXIII; Sarton, History of Science, II, ii, p. 971. 
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poyns in March 1263 and some time after а Adyog лєрї odatoc.133 These works 
suggest that Blemmydes’ teaching in his monastic school included not only theo- 
logical but the whole of secular learning. 

Blemmydes wanted his monastery тоб буто Өвоб to remain independent 
from other monasteries or ecclesiastical authorities and in his will he bequeathed 
a sum of 100 litres of gold coins, originally given to him as a gift by the Emperors, 
for the upkeep of his foundation. His will was confirmed by the Patriarch Joseph 
who was asked by Blemmydes to secure an imperial chrysobull safeguarding 
the independence of the monastery. But after Blemmydes’ death the money was 
taken over by the patriarchate and his monastery became a metochion of the mon- 
astery of Galesion.134 

The school of Blemmydes was flourishing in 1259 when George of Cyprus 
came to the Nicaean Empire for higher studies. He had studied the hiera gram- 
mata in his island under Greek teachers and the enkyklios paideia in a Latin 
school in Nicosia.35 After he completed his course he complained that he had 
not mastered grammar and that he had learned only the introduction to the Aris- 
totelian logic. He ascribed his lack of progress to the foreign language and to 
the incapacity of his teachers.136 He asked his parents to send him to Nicaea for 
higher studies which, as he says, held at the time the reputation of ancient Athens. 
But they refused. Finally he left Cyprus secretly and found his way through 
Ptolemais (Acre) in Palestine to Anaia and Ephesos. There as soon as he heard 
that Blemmydes, 'the wisest of all men', was living nearby he decided to go imme- 
diately and meet him; but people from Ephesos discouraged him saying that 
not only would the philosopher refuse to see him since he was so young, a for- 
eigner and poor, but also his students would not allow him to enter the mon- 
astery. Finally the inaccessibility and the severity of Blemmydes described by 
those Ephesians convinced George of Cyprus to leave for Nicaea.137 


133. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. LXXXIII-LXXXIV; for its edition in Leipzig in 1784 
see ibid., p. LI; see also M. Verhelst, ‘La tradition manuscrite de Nicéphore Blemmyde. A propos 
du manuscrit de Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Grec 1999', Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale (Lou- 
vain) 8-9 (1966/67), 111-18; idem., ‘Le Пері yvxyri; de Nicéphore Blemmyde. Préliminaires à une 
édition critique’, BF 4 (1972), 214-19. For a discussion on the other works of Blemmydes see 
Curriculum, pp. XXXII-LIX; pp. LXIV-LXVII; pp. LXXXV-CX; see also DHGE IX, 173-82 
by L. Bréhier. 

134. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. XCI; PG 142, col. 1326CD; Pachymeres, I, pp. 341-42. 
It was on Galesion that the future Patriarch Athanasios came across a number of unknown works 
which perhaps may have derived from Blemmydes' collection. See Vita Athanasii, ed. H. Dele- 
haye, Subsidia Hagiographica, 42, Brussels, 1966, p. 134. 

135. Lameere, Tradition, pp. 177, 12-179, 3. 

136. Ibid., p. 179, 3-15. 

137. Ibid., p. 179, 25-28, p. 181, 7-27. Angold (‘Byzantine “Nationalism” and the Nicaean 
Empire', BMGS 1 (1975), 66) describing this event speaks about the xenophobia of the people 
of the Nicaean Empire. One could perhaps refer to this incident as Blemmydophobia of the Ephe- 
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After a six-month journey, George of Cyprus reached Nicaea and there 
he studied grammar and poetry, but his teachers, though they touched upon 
rhetoric and philosophy and gave other lessons, were not sufficiently masters of 
the subjects to be able to teach them. 138 

George of Cyprus is not the only scholar complaining of the low. standard 
of education in Nicaea prior to 1261. Maximos Holobolos, too, states that the 
only subjects taught there were grammar and poetry and the latter not very well, 
while the study of rhetoric and philosophy had already disappeared. He thought 
that a number of factors may have been responsible for this situation. Either 
higher education had been neglected by previous Emperors or men well versed 
in learning were not appointed to teach or even highly educated teachers were 
not easily available to students, because, as he says, it is with teaching that learn- 
ing flourishes. 139 

These criticisms on the quality of education in Nicaea must be accepted 
with certain caution since both George of Cyprus and Holobolos were educated 
in Nicaea and possibly at the higher public schools of St. Tryphon founded by 
Theodore II few years earlier. Furthermore the most celebrated intellectual of 
the day, George Akropolites, the tutor of George of Cyprus, was a Nicaean schol- 
ar. It must also be pointed out that both criticisms appear in eulogies written for 
and delivered before the Emperor Michael VIII and therefore they may well 
represent the official propaganda aiming at the disgrace of the Laskarids by ex- 
tolling the achievements of the usurper Palaiologos. On the other hand it is 
very possible that in the confusion that ensued during the change of dynasties, 
from the Laskarid to the Palaiologan, the higher school of St. Tryphon may 
have lost most of its drive. 140 

When in 1261 the Byzantines returned to Constantinople they did so with 
renewed strength and ideals.141 Some fifty-seven years before, people had fled 
in horror and disorder to the Greek States which grew up on the ruins of their 
Empire. The raison d’être of the Nicaean Empire was fulfilled. The Babylonian 
captivity came to an end. The Empire's role of preserving the Byzantine continui- 
ty and tradition had been at least partially fulfilled. 


sians. In fact Blemmydes was never on good terms either with the local authorities or with the 
local people. 

138. Lameere, Tradition, p. 183, 8-13; PG 142, col. 381. 

139. Holobolos, Orationes, р. 95, 13-24, 31. For the opposite view about Nicaean learning 
see Theodore Metochites, Nixaevs, ed. Sathas MB, I, pp. 151-52 and D. I. Polemis, ‘The Speech 
of Constantine Akropolites on St. John Merciful the Young’, AB or (1973), 44, 8-13. 

140. Michael Senachereim, the professor of poetry and rhetoric, was in fact promoted to 
prótoasékrétis and mesazón at the beginning of Michael VIII's reign and may have given up his 
teaching activities; Pachymeres, I, p. 92, 5-6; p. 109, 22-23; cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 180. 

141. Pachymeres, I, p. 17, 14-16: 5 6tov Ó' ў Kwvotavtlvov zéi ‘Pwpaloig édAo xal ў» 
petavactoepery dvdyxn ti xavoló và véxva. 
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As far as education is concerned apart from the preservation of the traditional 
curriculum there was also an important development. Higher education which 
since the twelfth century had been mainly under the aegis of the Patriarch now 
once more came under the protection of the Emperor with the result that secular 
education was given greater attention. This development can be followed in the 
Empire in exile through the schools of Karykes up to the schools of Hexaptery- 
gos, Blemmydes, Babouskomites and the court schools of St. Tryphon. The 
next step might have been the creation of a higher ‘School of Philosophy’ and a 
Patriarchal School, but this was left for the next generation in its ancient and 
legitimate home. 


PART II 


HIGHER EDUCATION UNDER 
THE EARLY PALAIOLOGOI (1261-ca. 1310) 


CHAPTER II 


HIGHER EDUCATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
(1261-1282) 


THE TEACHING OF GEORGE AKROPOLITES AND GEORGE OF CYPRUS 


At the time of the recapture of Constantinople by the Byzantines of Nicaea 
George Akropolites, the grand logothete, was the most distinguished scholar of 
his day.! His learning represents both the continuity and change of Byzantine 
higher education. For although he was a product of the Nicaean Empire his 
learning derived from the Patriarchal School of Constantinople through both of 
his teachers, Theodore Hexapterygos and Nikephoros Blemmydes. Hexapte- 
rygos had studied at the Patriarchal School in Constantinople before 1204, while 
Blemmydes had studied under Prodromos of Skamandros who was a student of: 
Constantine Kaloethes, the otkoumentkos didaskalos or head of the same eccle- 
siastical institution.? After he had completed his higher education ca. 1239 under 
the guidance of these two scholars Akropolites pursued his philosophical studies 
independently. He studied Plato, Proklos, Iamblichos and Plotinos thus taking 
the study of philosophy further afield. The extent of his erudition and desire 
to communicate it to others is evident from the fact that he was made tutor of 
higher education to Theodore II Laskaris. This exploration in philosophy may 
have been facilitated by his position as a high official in the imperial service, for 
he may have had the opportunity to acquire manuscripts in the newly recovered 
provinces.3 

Unlike his teacher, the monk Blemmydes, who chose to stay behind in his 
monastic school near Ephesos, George Akropolites returned to Constantinople 
immediately after its recapture to play an active part in the capital he had secretly 
left some twenty-eight years earlier. He was certainly there on 15 August 1261 
when Michael VIII made his solemn entry into the capital for which occasion 


1. Lameere, Tradition, р. 185, 7-8: xai тоб ’Axgonodlrov tyixaŭra, nigov töv GAdwy ta 
ёс Aóyovc буто cogot; PG 142, col. 381 AD where George of Cyprus refers to Akropolites as the 
only remaining widely educated man at that period: maidevcews elc dv бла» elóoc avvaynoz x, 
xai did ndvtwy evdoxtudr, we év oddevi лоду ovdéva xatadéyeobas oúyxoiow. 

2. See above p. 8 and p. rr. 

3. Akropolites, II, p. 71, 8-13: add’ Zxeízteo atrdg zën тўс р:Лософіас раштуу doyiwy тф 
тє Üciorár o avvij20ov ITAáto»t xai тф povoodinrw ПофхАф, Eti тє un тоц év0saotixoxátoic 
dvdgdow 'lauBA(y«q тє xal Пл\отіуф xai roig Aowoig, оў; où ходе xaraA£ysw, énoónyr0nv 
лобс тї» Oidyywow тоб бттоб. For his teaching career in Nicaea see above pp. 17-19. 
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Akropolites composed the thirteen prayers (edzac).4 

Among the first acts of Michael VIII for the restoration of the old prestige 
of the capital was the re-establishment of an institution for higher education and 
George Akropolites became its head. This new initiative, probably inspired by 
Akropolites, marked the re-establishment of the higher ‘School of Philosophy’ 
in Constantinople which had remained closed since 1204.5 

We do not know anything about the location of this institution, nor of any 
of its professors, nor of the scholars who acted as assistants to George Akropo- 
lites. That it was re-established shortly after 1261 seems certain from the remarks 
the Patriarch Germanos III made to the Emperor in 1265, suggesting that Akro- 
polites was by then tired from teaching for so long and that he should step down 
and allow others to take over his роѕї.6 

Access to this school was given to those who wished to obtain a higher educa- 
tion and it is reported that a large number of students attended Akropolites' 
classes. This undoubtedly reflects the great enthusiasm of the Byzantines for 
higher education as soon as it was available.7 

Our main source of knowledge about this institution is George of Cyprus 
who, determined to study there, seems to have been among the first who entered 
Constantinople after its recovery in 1261. Despite his zeal for learning he had 
to wait for some years before he was finally accepted by Akropolites in 1266/67. 
By then he was twenty-six years old and he was to study under him for nearly 
seven years. His course included the study of arithmetic of Nikomachos, the 
geometry of Euclid, syllogistic and analytics, rhetoric and philosophy and it seems 
to have proceeded by stages (fa0uoi) according to the difficulty of the subjects, 
culminating in a deeper study of Aristotle.8 





4. Akropolites, I, p. 186, 13-28; Blemmydes refused to compose the prayers and Akropolites 
saved the Emperor who wanted to enter solemnly into the city from embarrassment. George 
Akropolites, like Michael Psellos two centuries before him, was a man of the world. 

S. Lameere, Tradition, p. 185, 7-13: Kai той ' AxgonoAtov... блёо тфу Adywv... Óv- 
oxeoaivovros ... xal BonOeiv elg бї»аш» Ü£Aovroc, alo0óusvog BaciAe)g дус: тй» Ónuoacíaw 
фооутідоу xai Bonfef avyxcpei. Kal 6с, лоббуџоу éavtóv тос BovAouévoi; ахоойсдси xabiler 
ÓióáoxaAov; cf. Constantine Akropolites, 2:абўхт, AIEEE 4 (1892), 48: 60ev xai adtéyonua 
taptetov xatéorn ходу pidocogias тє xai Моутф» ünavr và clc yoeíav ўхоути Eroluws nagézov 
xai ágÜóvoc petadidovs. The Latin Emperor Baldwin with the approval of Pope Innocent III 
planned to open a Latin University in Constantinople in 1205 but the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris refused to co-operate; see PL 215, col. 637; Fuchs, Schulen, pp. 53-54; Nicol, 
Learning, p. 30. 

6. Pachymeres, I, p. 283, 7-11; Laurent, Regestes, No 1380, pp. 177-78; Fuchs, Schulen, 
р. 57 who wrongly gives 1267; Browning, School, р. 176; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 110. 

7. Lameere, Tradition, p. 185, 17-18:  Xvvépoeov nods aùtòv oix Мурог, Soot matdelag 
élxduevor; see also above n. 5. 

8. Ibid., p. 185, 12-17, and 20-23: xaOller óiódaxaAov ёЁтуттђ» uèv và AaBuolvOwy Aoi- 
ototélovc—ottrw удо yù хайф rác ѓхєіуоо отооріс xal лАохас ас và ёаутой negiBdddwr do- 
ywdn xaravoeiv @леоуйбето1—@Ёутүту ё xal rõv ЕйхАв(боъ xal Nixoudyov, баа rebewor- 
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The fact that George of Cyprus entered this higher school rather late in life 
together with his statement that he was the youngest among his fellow-students 
raises many questions relating to the kind of higher education taught by George 
Akropolites and the status of the students who attended his classes.9 It is possible 
that the terms vewtegos and лоғсВбтєро: George of Cyprus uses in this context 
may not refer to the age of the students but to the years of study under Akropo- 
lites. This, however, does not alter the situation, for we still lack details con- 
cerning Akropolites’ teaching. We do not know for example whether any preli- 
minary course was required for those who wanted to enter this higher institution, 
nor whether these older students (xgecBvtegor) he mentions were civil servants 
who had entered this institution to obtain more qualifications necessary for the 
advancement of their careers. Indeed, it is possible that this institution may 
have been geared to training state officials which might explain why George of 
Cyprus, who may not have held any official position prior to 1266/67, had not 
been accepted at the school. Nor do we know for certain whether this higher 
education course was taught within a fixed period of time according to a strict 
curriculum which students had to follow from its initial stage.!? That this was 
probably so is suggested by the fact that Akropolites had arranged his teaching 
in stages, which indicates that a fixed curriculum existed in this higher institu- 
tion and most probably a preparatory course of instruction was required.!! 

It is not certain how long Akropolites remained a teacher. But while he held 
his chair in this institution he also retained the office of grand logothete, and some- 
time after December 1266 he became responsible for the punishment of the sup- 
porters of the Arsenite faction.!2 With such heavy commitments it is most prob- 
able that he had a number of lecturers on his staff to assist him in his teaching, 
although there is no evidence for this. 


хас ойто, б uév yewuétoaç, №хбиахос̧ 8 dgiÜuntixoUc, éxdiddoxorvtes ... Тӯс volvvv avAAo- 
уістихўс xal dvadutixnns хаА@с̧ тф ббаохаАф cagnnobelons, dc exper айтф xoi slg và тӯс 
бтторіхўс тос бшАттас ёи884$в› лрі» та devtegov töv dowororEjuxOv Вабифу» ёлихє гї» 
dvafaíveiw. 

9. Lameere, Tradition, p. 185, 18-20: л(уєто xai Gde, vewtatog uèv той xogoU, ztÀsove- 
хтєї бё адтоб £v tH той рабӯратос хатаАђре: о®дё riv лоєсВотѓёоо» nagaywody ovderi. 

10. We do not know when George of Cyprus was given the office of prótoapostolarios or 
what exactly he was doing in Constantinople before entering Akropolites' classes, which might 
have been helpful for the questions raised above. On the office of apostolarios see Darrouzés, 
ОФФІКІА, p. 134, n. 2, p. 263, р. 288 п. т, p. 289 and p. 292. 

тї. We know for instance of an hypatos (i.e. tón philosophón) who studied under Holobolos 
first and then followed higher lessons under George Akropolites; see Treu, Makrembolites, p. 
30, 12-16; see also below p. 56 and p. 118. 

12. Pachymeres, I, p. 316, 2-5: дуатібета; volvo» và neol тобто» тф ‘`АхоолоМтр Гєшо- 
yig xai elc Aoyobéras ueyáAq xai сорф та пілота, лАђу xatnpednpévws т йуу elc avveíónaw Ёҳоути. 
This happened during the patriarchate of Joseph I of Galesion who was Patriarch from 28 De- 
cember 1266 to 9 January 1275 and 31 December 1:282 to 23 March 1283; sec Laurent, Chrono- 
logie, pp. 144-46; idem, REB 18 (1960), 205-208. 
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Unfortunately, most of the works of George Akropolites were burnt by the 
anti-unionists at the beginning of 1283 and so we are now deprived of valuable 
information which might have cast light on the organization and the place of this 
higher institution, the method of his teaching and the names of some of the stu- 
dents who attended his classes. 13 

Of the many students of George Akropolites we know so far of two, George ` 
of Cyprus and John Pediasimos, who later in life distinguished themselves. Some 
of the leading unionists such as Constantine Meliteniotes and George Metochites 
may have profited from his erudition, if not by attending his classes, at least by - 
belonging to his intellectual circle.:4 On the other hand given the climate of 
opinion few scholars—and there are many at that period whose higher studies 
are unknown to us— would have dared to acknowledge George Akropolites, a 
Latinophile, as their teacher. 

There is no doubt, however, that Akropolites was very successful as a teacher 
and played an important role in the revival of learning during the early Palaiologan 
period. George of Cyprus goes so far as to claim that even the names of the sub- 
jects he taught were unknown to his contemporaries.!5 

This teaching post in the Higher School of Constantinople which carried 
such prestige seems to have aroused the envy of other high officials. The seba- 
stokratór John Tornikes who was related by marriage (ovuzév0spoc) to Michael 
VIII, wrote to him a letter saying that: 


You are eating in vain the bread of the Emperor by sitting in Constantinople, 
since I can come and do your job, that is, teach the Organon to the children and 
carry out the duties of the sekreton. 


George Akropolites answered that he was willing to give up the professorship 
and change jobs with the sebastokratór provided that the Emperor who was the 


13. Pachymeres, II, p. 27, 5-8: хаб’ &27с 5 ёлі тоўтш xai тд тоб nadaiov ueydAov doyobé- 
тоу обууоаџиа, биоїшс xdxeivo Éyov, xal ЁАЛоіс ос yoágew ényjet xai ибуо» ueuvrjo0ai доуийтшу 
éndyovres ифиоу, туо nagedidovy rode téuovg. One may be surprised that even Akropolites’ 
son Constantine did not possess a single work of his father; see his letter No 96, ed. H. Delehaye, 
AB 51 (1933). 275: wéurnoa лйуто›с, dg ёт» cor... ovÓÉ£v. тфу тф uG латоі novnbértwy cv- 
eloxecba nag’ роі... Сптђсғю б óneoyóunv xal otedeiv cos dia ráyovc, el ergoougt .. . Cn- 
тјсас̧ THY NOW HY ebyega@s о?у єбобит . .. Kai viv ô 100: дадішс ovy eUoíaxo {түт бу. 

14. George Metochites refers to Akropolites as the greatest scholar of his time, see Georgius 
Metochites, Historia Dogmatica, ed. Gozza-Luzi in A. Mai, Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, VIII, 34, 
р. 14: ‘О ёё... ’Axponoditng l'eÓpyiog ... néyag Aoyobétng t?» dia teAd@v... тў... хаб’ 
Ё у ёлістђир tev ua0nuátov xai тў ёс хоо» тїс coplas aise: ойт vv алаута» xaipoic dr voic 
хаб’ Huds лаоахоођсас тоу loov BoaBeiwy айтф, dhia nárvag ўлгоауаВеВтхас хойтє: фдсєос 
xai лофєўагшс. Constantine Meliteniotes was a close friend of George of Cyprus and he cer- 
tainly belonged to the circle of George Akropolites. Оп Pediasimos see below p. 116 ff. 

15. PG 142, col. 3810: "EE dr ті yivetat;  IHlAavvouóg ёлістђитс̧, dvaBíocic, @с 
elneiv, Абушу, dvaOrjAnaíc те додой Aoyixdy, dvdAmpig Gofnudrog, dy 0008 và дубната у›Фоша 
тд лод тоў. 
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sponsor of both offices accepted Tornikes’ proposal. 16 

We do not know for what reason and when George Akropolites gave up his 
teaching career but it is very possible that his departure to the West on 11 March 
1274 as the Emperor's representative to the council of Lyons may have had some- 
thing to do with it. That he was teaching until 1273/74 is confirmed by the career 
of George of Cyprus who most probably completed his seven years of study 
under Akropolites in 1273/74. This date coincides with Akropolites’ departure 
to the West in March 1274. Since a relatively long stay abroad was envisaged—in 
fact he did not return to Constantinople until late autumn of that year—it is 
reasonable to assume either that a temporary substitute was found to undertake 
his teaching commitments or that he did relinquish his post before he left for 


Lyons.!7 
Whether George of Cyprus took over from Akropolites at this stage is not 
certain. But round about this period he began his teaching career probably in 


the monastery of Akataleptos where he had lived for a long one 1 In fact two 
of his students, Manuel Neokaisareites and Nikephoros Choumnos, both civil 
servants, were his students, between the years 1273 and 1275. Neokaisareites 


16. Akropolites, II, p. 67, 5-9: «yevôðç xdOnoa xai тошфуг тд wou tod Вас:Аёос 
évrüc trj; Kwvotavtivov лбАєшс̧` tv dovislav yáo, Greg лоііс ov, дуана éABeiv xal exnAnoody 
xai adtdéc, 7jvov» éounvedew rode zaióac тд Ópyavov xal тас тоб aexgétov dueEdyew длобёсєц»; 
ibid., p. 69, 16-26: dvtdMatov та od toiç éuoic, аўтдс удо ôn ovvtibeuar... d Өбхос̧ dé aor d 
д:дасхамхдс̧ nageoxevactat, niteémotat бё cot xal ў хабёбоа тфу xoloewv. xal didacxe Aën 
то®с лодс̧ natdelay р:Абсофо» nooctoyouévoug сог TAANOH, діс SilOvve Buerger. yevéoðw ô’ оўу 
uiv d дуталаёқс тё» Bio youn tod xparotvroc dugoiv. This John Tornikes was the son 
of the parakoimómenos Demetrios Tornikes (T са. 1251) and brother of Constantine and 
Andronikos Tornikes. He was in 1258 dové and хеАғустђс тоб Béuatog Opqxnolov; see MM, 
Acta, IV, p. 74; Ahrweiler, Smyrne, p. 149; С. Shmalbauer, ‘Die Tornikioi in der Palaiolo- 
genzeit, Prosopographische Untersuchung zu einer byzantinischen Familie’, JOB 18 (1969), 
121-22, No s. It seems that Akropolites’ son Constantine later on married John Tornikes’ 
daughter Maria; see Nicol, Akropolites, p. 254. Maximos Holobolos wrote an ode after the 
death of Andronikos T'ornikes, ed. by Th. Moschonas, Pantainos 54 (1962),277-78 and by G. de 
Andrés, La Giudal de Dios 175 (1962), 85-88. 

17. Pachymeres, I, p. 396, 4-6; ibid., p. 398, 4-5; cf. Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 8. 

18. Eustratiades, Kyprios No 20 (Lameere No 20) EPh 1 (1908), 422-23 to the chartophy- 
lax of Thessalonike John Stavrakios: 2утгіто бё ўийс б хошо?иғуос та В:ВАа pr èv той; doyeloig 
—o) ydo evojoe— ev тӯ цоуў дё udáAwra тоб Lwtijooc— `Ахатадтлтос éxovoudCera.—£»0a 
ўце xarauévouev. ЕЇ dé xal peta тд ууфоісна тобто Ett dyvody dtauéver, GAN’ clc tòr Пауто- 
хойтооа тд uéya povactiotoy ёлістас, ў тд» Kinguov Cyreltw Tedoyiov ў tò povasthoiov а?тф 
ёлибєї&а` xai лбуто› ёт хай ё» yerrdvwy оіхобиғу, бту xai лоААФ>» töv toig éxeice uovacraic 
tvyxávousy yvdpiuo,, osx длоођао: тоб fovAouévov u£yoi dudn ёЁтусаоба; see also No 67 
(Lameere No 67), EPh 3 (1909), 6 to Neokaisareites where George of Cyprus says that he was 
living and probably teaching in a monastery: ибро: ydo сог tò ÓAov olxoSutv роуастћоію» xal 
лараВалАғ 7 тї» axoAzy huv énixdrre одде, фс elvai dia тобто тйс web’ Hudy ópiMag xata- 
nohatew ef vic Во%Аєта, бла notè Bodiero xai ép’ Zoos. On this monastery see Janin, Églises,? 
PP. 504-506. 
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entered the civil service as protoasékrétis and continued as his student; while 
Choumnos having probably completed his studies in 1275 was sent on a political 
mission to the Mongols.'9 

George of Cyprus certainly had a great success as a teacher and most of his 
students reached the highest offices. He was greatly respected in imperial circles. 
He held the office of anagnóstés and prótoapostolarios and acted as adviser to 
Michael VIII.2 From a letter to his friend and former fellow-student John 
Pediasimos we can deduce the subjects he taught. Pediasimos had sent his student 
Doukopoulos from Ochrida to complete his studies under George of Cyprus in 
Constantinople. There must have been a similarity between the curriculum of 
higher studies in Constantinople and that followed in Ochrida under Pediasimos, 
for after George of Cyprus had examined the young man he found him well 
equipped in grammar, poetry, rhetoric, syllogistic and geometry and concluded 
that there was nothing more that he could teach him. The subjects enumerated 
here must have been the rudiments of higher education. For we know that George 
of Cyprus, besides these subjects, studied and most probably taught arithmetic, 
analytics and Aristotelian philosophy which he may have regarded as the sum- 
mit of his teaching.?! 

So far we know of eight students of George of Cyprus. One of these remains 
anonymous and there may be a further six who sought to become or may have 
been his students. His three most famous students were Theodore Mouzalon, 
Nikephoros Choumnos and John Glykys. Mouzalon was transferred from the 
military to the civil service by Michael VIII Palaiologos and was given the office 
of logothetés tou genikou. After the death of George Akropolites in 1282 he was 
promoted by the same Emperor to grand logothete, which office he held together 
with that of prdtovestiarios until his death in 1294.22 Nikephoros Choumnos ` 
started his career as koiaistór (xotaiotwe). Later he was promoted to mesazón 
and finally as epi tou kanikleiou acted as prime minister to Andronikos 11.23 John. 


19. Pachymeres, I, p. 395, 17-19; Werpeaux, Choumnos, p. 34. 

20. Pachymeres, I, p. 392, 14-16. 

21. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 35 (Lameere No 35), EPA 1 (1908), 431-33; Treu, Pedia- 
simos, pp. 48-49; see below p. 117; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 75. For the presence of 
Aristotle in George of Cyprus’ teaching see his letter No 17 (Lameere No 17), ЕРА 1 (1908), 421-22, 
to Neokaisareites: Ae’ judo обу Tjxew^ Ov " ApiatotéAqv обу Tjxew ті тоўто тд aittov; No 47 (La- 
meere No 47), EPh 2 (1908), 196-97, where a copy of Aristotle's Ethics was requested. As far 
as Plato is concerned see No 58 (Lameere No 58), EPA 2 (1908), 203, to Skoutariotes where Syri- 
anos’ scholia on Plato's Parmenides were requested; Мо 28 (Lameere No 28), EPA 1 (1908), 
427-28, to John Stavrakios who copied a manuscript of Plato for George of Cyprus. 

22. Pachymeres, I, pp. 495, 14-496, 4;  Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 118 (Lameere No 131), 
EPh 3 (1909), 284-85. 

23. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 57 (Lameere No 57), EPh 2 (1908), 202-203; J. F. Boissonade, 
Anecdota Graeca, vol. 3, Paris, 1831, pp. 367-69: xa0nyeuaw poi xai xaibsvtz); xai uvarayoryóc 
tnjege xai óiódoxaAoc пёуо navròç tov xat’ aùtòv Plov... d a0oide éxsivog thv соріа», nohis 
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Glykys after a successful career in the imperial service (epi (ën deése6n, logothetés 
“tou dromou) became finally Patriarch of Constantinople (1315-1319).24 
Another promising student of George of Cyprus was the protoasékrétis Ma- 
_nuel Neokaisareites who is the addressee of at least thirty-one letters from his 
tutor, all of them written before 13 March 1283.25 Considering the rhetorical 
essays composed by Neokaisareites which were praised by his teacher in his 
correspondence one would have expected that he would have played an important 
role in the intellectual activity of his time, especially when his tutor was raised 
to the patriarchal throne. However, if we are to judge from the reticence of con- 
temporary sources he does not appear to have been active. Nor can we judge 
from his own works since only a religious poem has been traced so far ze He 
seems, however, to have continued his duties as prótoasékrétis and he is most 
probably the addressee of a letter from Constantine Akropolites in the early 
1290's.? He seems to have been alive some thirty years later са. 1320. He is 
probably to be identified with the prótoasékrétis Neokaisareites mentioned by 
Gregoras whose daughter Eudokia, famous for her beauty, was after the death 
of her first husband Constantine Palaiologos married to Andronikos II's son 
Constantine in Thessalonike.28 
Kaloeidas, the protégé of the influential metropolitan of Ephesos Isaac, was 
another of his students for whom he showed concern. When Kaloeidas was re- 
called to Ephesos before he had completed his studies, George of Cyprus wrote 
to the metropolitan Isaac to send the young man back to Constantinople to finish 
his course.29 
Melitas was another student of George of Cyprus who also looked after 


xal rode Aóyovc, тд uéya бабра той xab’ Aud Blov, d лі») Гозтубо ос, бу лато иёу Tjveyxe Kú- 
noos, elt’ ў» тй olxovuéyng andong yetgotornbeig doxtegeds xai ÓiódoxaAoc; J. F. Boissonade, 
Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 3, p. 4; cf. Verpeaux, Choumnos, p. 30. 

24. Kourouses, Glykys, pp. 302-11, esp. p. 309.  Kourouses re-edited George of Cyprus’ 
letter No 98 (Lameere No ror): тф ni тфу» дейсєо» (i.e. John Glykys), ibid., р. 307. 

25. Cf. Lameere, Tradition, pp. 197-203 and 215-18. 

26. Neokaisareites’ poem survived in cod. No 31 of the New Collection of MSS in the 
Patriarchal Library of Jerusalem, f. 191": тф аўтф иті А' (i.e. зо January) àv буш» Той» 
*Iegaoyów. Полша тоб mooractxoírgc хо MavovndA тоб Neoxawcapírov; this manuscript was 
written on Mt. Athos in 1339/40; see Kerameus, Bibliotheke, vol 5, p. 532. 

27. See cod. Ambros. Н 81 sup., No 6, ff. 270°’. 

28. Gregoras, I, pp. 293-94. A Michael Neokaisareites subsequently promoted to megas 
adnoumiastés was active in the area of Thessalonike in 1318 and later and may well have been a 
relative of Manuel if not his son; see L. Petit-B. Korablev, Actes de Chilandar, Actes de l' Athos, 
V, VV 17 (1911), Nos 37, 38, 39, 104, p. 87, 107-108; p. 91, 163; p. 95, 113, p. 216, 37-38. 

29. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 9 (Lameere No 9), EPh 1 (1908), 415-17. Оп Kaloeidas 
family, see Ahrweiler, Smyrne, pp. 157-58; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos, Vienna, 1969, 
рр. 119-20. On the etymology of this name, see Ph. Koukoules, But ortéie Blog xal Пойті- 
onde, vol. 6, Athens, 1955, р. 472. 
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his household and acted as ‘his scribe. He was ordained deacon of St. Sophia 
and was among the educated clergy of the Great Church until his tragic death 
by suicide in July 1303.30 

The monk Markos was another student of George of Cyprus whose con- 
troversial religious writings were submitted to his teacher for correction. These 
writings were the cause which led to the resignation of George-Gregory of Cy- 
prus from the patriarchate in 1289.3! 

An anonymous student of George of Cyprus is the addressee of three letters 
and since in his entire correspondence the names of the addressees are very ra- 
rely left out one may wonder whether this student, in the ensuing ecclesiastical 
controversy, sided against George of Cyprus who decided to excise his name 
when he edited his letters.32 

That he chose his students carefully, selecting the most promising ones, is 
shown from the answer he gave to Neokaisareites who recommended a relative 
of his called George as a prospective student. He had no compunction in turning 
him down since neither his knowledge nor his intelligence was of the standard 
he demanded from his students.33 

It has been suggested that Theodore Xanthopoulos was also a student of 
his though the evidence adduced does not seem convincing.34 Eustratiades states 
that John Cheilas, the future metropolitan of Ephesos and later on an arch- 
enemy of the Patriarch Gregory, was also a student of his, but he provides no 
evidence for his statement.35 

It is very possible that the two distinguished scholars of the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century, Constantine Akropolites, the son of George Akro- 
polites, and Manuel-Maximos Planoudes were also George of Cyprus’ students 
at least for some time. Although this is not clearly stated in our sources there are 
indications which might entitle us to make such an assumption. 

Constantine Akropolites occasionally speaks about his studies and even 
about his teachers though unfortunately without giving their names. We know 
that while his father George Akropolites was in the process of rebuilding the 
church of the Anastasis in Constantinople he was studying for his enkyklios pai- 
deia. 'The young Constantine sometimes visited the work of 1estoration and as 


3o. Melitas hanged himself in his room because he was unable to pay his debts; see Pachy- 
meres, II, pp. 385-88; Laurent, Regestes, No 1547, pp. 334-35. For his service as a scribe, see 
Lameere, Nos 227, 228, ed. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, pp. 598-600; letter No 228 was 
ed. also by Eustratiades as No 187, EPh 5 (1910), 450-52. 

31. Pachymeres, II, pp. 117, 4-118, 5. 

32. Eustratiades, Kyprios, Nos 40, 41, 195 (Lameere Nos 40, 41, 126). 

33. Ibid., No 108 (Lameere No 111), ЕРА 3 (1909), 40-41: 'Ogodác удо xai a)róg toy 
&vóoa, be оўте рака; бЁвїас, xal návra nóvov блёо pabjoews dnavaivetat. 

34. Verpeaux, Choumnos, p. зо. 

35. Eustratiades, Kyprios, EPh 1 (1908), 83. 
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the elder son shared the high cost with his parent.36 Though these events happen- 
ed some years after 1261 we do not know the exact time of the restoration of the 
church nor the stage of his enkyklios paideia at the time to be able to ascertain 
when he completed his secondary education and started his higher studies.37 
Unfortunately the typikon of the church of the Anastasis drawn up by George 
Akropolites, which might have solved some of these problems, has not survived.38 

In an unpublished oration for St. Euplos, however, Constantine states that 
he had studied his enkyklios paideia at the church of Sts Peter and Paul.39 This 
church has been identified with St. Paul's in the Orphanotropheion.*? And it 
was there that Maximos Holobolos was appointed as rhetor by Michael VIII 
in 1265.4! It therefore appears that Constantine Akropolites studied his enkyklios 
paideia and probably rhetoric under Maximos Holobolos in the public school 
of St. Paul. However, in the four letters he sent him though Constantine 
shows great respect to Holobolos he never addresses him as his teacher.*? On 
the other hand letters Nos 66, 71, 73 sent to an anonymous teacher may have 
been addressed to Holobolos, since from their content it is clear that they were 
addressed to a teacher in rhetoric. For example in letter No 73 Constantine asked 
his teacher for the names of the months used by the Greeks, and particularly 
the Athenians; while in letter No 71 he enclosed a logos for criticism.*3 

More information about his teacher, probably the same person as the ad- 
dressee of these three letters, exists in his encomium for St. John Merciful the 
Young. There Constantine speaks of his teacher as a man commanding respect 
whose students were of high standing, many with access to the imperial service. 
His tutor was connected with Nicaea and as a young man suffered from his eyes 
and was cured by the healing powers of St. John when he visited his relics pre- 
served in the church of St. Tryphon in Nicaea. This man was still alive and 


36. Delehaye, Constantini Acropolitae, pp. 280-81; Nicol, Akropolites, p. 251; Janin, Égli- 
ses,? pp. 20-22. 

37. Delehaye, Constantini Acropolitae, pp. 279-80. 

38. Ibid., р. 282: ёлі ydo 6) v иғуало ved (i.e. of the Anastasis) závO' фс nooréraxras 
dteveoyetoOat стёоуо тє xai xvpó. 

39. Cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 8r sup., ff. 45°-46': d удо то ст}хдс iva ye ý олоод) ёр ў tù» 
ÉyxüxAwov nspievóctnoa, тб» иё» Beiog dnoaróAuv Ilérgov тє xal Пабдоо... тў xAjoee retl- 
ита... xàni Ауоқ xai natdeig avAAánropag evgetvy ђрт:ВбАјса; see R. Macrides, А Transla- 
tion and Historical Commentary of George Akropolites’ History, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1978, p. 32. 

40. Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 399-400; Browning, School, pp. 174-75. 

41. Pachymeres, I, p. 284, 5-6; see also below p. 52 ff. 

42. Ed. by Treu, Makrembolites, pp. 28-30; also by Kourouses, Galesiotes, pp. 370-71 
(Nos 6, 7, 12, 37 of Akropolites' letters). 

43. See Appendix, pp. 164-65. 

44. D.I.Polemis, "The Speech of Constantine Akropolites on St. John Merciful the Young', 
AB от (1973), 31-54, text pp. 43-53, езр. Pp. 48-49, 19-31: 'O бё тђ» Osoanxeíavy Ааа» (i.e. my 
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only lately recounted the life of St. John to his student urging him to write it 
up.45 If the suggested date, the beginning of the fourteenth century, for the 
writing of this encomium is correct then Akropolites’ tutor was one of those 
teachers who served the Emperor, was connected with Nicaea and was alive at 
that period. We know of two teachers who may qualify under these criteria: 
George Pachymeres and Maximos Holobolos. Both received letters from Con- 
stantine though neither is referred to as his tutor. We have already mentioned 
the four letters sent to Holobolos by Akropolites. Pachymeres also seems to 
have been the anonymous addressee of letter No 14 to whom Akropolites sent 
his encomium for St. Constantine and asked him to make arrangements for its 
public delivery on the feast day of the saint.*$ The addressee of the letter No ror 
whom Akropolites congratulated for his recently composed manuals in philo- 
sophy and mathematics may also have been Pachymeres.*? 

Though the identification of Constantine Akropolites’ teacher in rhetoric 
remains unsolved the fact that Holobolos and Constantine were both connected 
with the school of St. Paul, the former as teacher and the latter as student, seem 
to carry more weight. It is therefore more probable that the anonymous teacher 
of Akropolites mentioned in his encomium for St. John Merciful the Young as 
well as the addressee of the three letters written about 1296 was Maximos Holo- 
bolos. The fact that Holobolos’ name appears in previous letters but not in those 
three can perhaps be explained by the fact that no names of correspondents are 
given after letter No 45. | 

Constantine Akropolites undoubtedly continued his studies beyond the 
enkyklios paideia and rhetoric. Unfortunately we do not know when he was born 
and therefore the period he spent for his higher studies can only be assumed 
from subsidiary evidence. For if Manuel Akropolites who appears as epi tōn 
gonatón in two synodical documents in 1277 and 1285 is his younger brother who 
later became the monk Melchisedek, then Constantine might have been born at 
least some time before 1255 and his higher studies would have started in the early 
1270’s.48 Similarly little is known about these studies. Pachymeres for instance 
when speaking of the education of Theodore Mouzalon, who was a student of 
George of Cyprus, refers also to Constantine Akropolites. Both men were educat- 
ed under the patronage of the Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos and both fell 


teacher) уобуоъ te Droge o)x ddiyoug... xai пАғістоц petadodg тїс matdedcews ... ieneic 
йуахтбооцс xai Васідєіос ёухатастсас; see also ibid., p. 48, 1-10. 

4S. Jbid., pp. 48-49, 19-25: dwé xai ибс uol тд даўна хаталелістєохє xai tov той dylov 
Blov ovyyedpacbat dinoébtce; ibid., p. 52, 7-8; p. 53, 18-25. 

46. Ed. by M. Treu, ‘Ein Kritiker des Timarion’, BZ 1 (1892), 362; D. I. Polemis, ‘The 
Speech of Constantine Akropolites on St. John Merciful the Young’, AB gr (1973), 37. 

47. See Appendix, pp. 165-66. 

48. Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 30; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dossier, p. 471; Laurent, Blachernes, 
р. 148; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, рр. 532-33; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, pp. 338-40, esp. p. 340, п. І. 
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from favour because of their opposition to the Union with the Catholic Church. 
Since both were intended for the civil service one would expect the Emperor to 
have sent both to study under the same teachers.49 

That his father, George Akropolites, was primarily responsible for his edu- 
cation Constantine clearly states in his will and in one of his letters. Unfortu- 
nately he does not tell us whether he was taught at home or whether he attended 
his father’s lectures in the higher imperial institution together with other students. 
But that he continued his studies under another teacher is also apparent for he tells 
us that his father endowed him with a fortune so that he was free to pursue his 
Studies, 29 

His new teacher may well have been George of Cyprus. For George's stu- 
dent, Nikephoros Choumnos, writing to Constantine Akropolites speaks of their 
strong ties of friendship.5! If the anonymous addressee of Constantine Akropo- 
lites’ letter No 50 is Nikephoros Choumnos, as it has been suggested, then we 
can assume that they had probably studied under the same teachers and more 
specifically under George of Cyprus and that their friendship may have devel- 
oped during their student days.52 Furthermore George of Cyprus taught in 
the service of the Emperor Michael VIII for nearly ten years before he became 
Patriarch in March 1283 and many state officials were his students. He also 
addressed four letters to Constantine Akropolites from the content of which it 
becomes clear that the two men were so familiar with each other that George 
could ask Akropolites to send him writing paper or lend him his copy of Aelius 
Aristides, the rhetor. George of Cyprus, like Constantine Akropolites, seems 
to have been also interested in the lives of saints.5* The fact also that both com- 


49. Pachymeres, I, pp. 495, 15-496, 4. 

50. See Constantine Akropolites, Joen, ed. M. Treu, AIEEE 4 (1892), 47-48: ta Ó' ad 
лодс тоб уғуғуутхбтос xal хаАбс Өоёраутос xai naidelag лйотус tó ys elc adróv ўхоу nAovalwg ueta- 
óóvrog .. . пАђ» Gad node тоб ёџоб латодс oby бт Aoyuet]» exAnowadyny naióclay, GAA’ Aën xal 
Xovaóv te xai &pyvoov noocetAnpew ... ép" d ys бій Blov дхоАбтаҳ тї» coplav Exew ue ѓрло- 
oevecbar’ Zu únèo ёоуоооу xal yovaóv бла» тє Edo töv dv Ply tıuwpévaw glonyeitd uot x(8so0a:; 
see also Appendix, No 66, p. 165, 5-6. 

51. J.F.Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 83, p. 104: & dupw ztegixayuey бєесиф 

xai vóuq quac. 

52. Cod. Ambros. Н 81 sup., f. 286": хора та ndvra ta xa’ ибс ZE айтт; та лофта yevé- 
сєшс; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 340, n. І. 

53. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 2, EPh 1 (1908), 409-10; Nos 38, 39, EPA 1 (1908), 434-35; 
No 169, EPh 5 (1910), 215-16; (Lameere Nos 2, 38, 39, 183). 

54. We know of five lives of saints composed by George of Cyprus: St. George, PG 142, 
cols. 299-345; St. Dionysios the Areopagite, ed. Makarios Patmios, Evayyedix) äiss, Amster- 
dam, 1754, pp. 627-653 (BHG?, 557); St. Euthymios of Madyta, AIEEE 4 (1894), 392-422; St., 
Marinae Antiochinae, Готубогос ó ITaAapüg 19 (1935), 189-200, 227-39; St. Lazaros of Galesion 
Acta Sanctorum Novembris, vol. III, Brussels, 1910, pp. 588-606. A canon to St. Christophoros 
composed by George of Cyprus is mentioned in his letter No 196 (Lameere No 119), ЕРА 5 (1910), 
496-97. For a list of the lives of saints composed by Constantine Akropolites, see Nicol, Akro- 


polites, pp. 254-55. 
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piled progymnasmata may be taken as further evidence pointing to a teacher- 
student relationship between the two men, although this cannot be stated with 
any certainty.55 

It is through this long training under the best teachers of his day that Con- 
stantine Akropolites acquired a high standard in and familiarity with classical 
Greek, an achievement which was not equalled by any other Byzantine author 
according to a modern scholar.56 

Concerning Manuel-Maximos Planoudes (ca. 1255-1305) there are also in- 
dications that he too may have studied for a time under George of Cyprus. Pla- 
noudes was born in Nikomedeia in Asia Міпог.57 He lost his mother when he 

was young and his father married again as we can deduce from four verses he 

wrote for his step-mother.5* He had a brother who inherited the paternal prop- 
erty in Nikomedeia and an uncle of high standing in Constantinople who may ` 
have supported him in his studies.59 He had most probably completed his studies 
by 1280 since in that year he appears as the collaborator and editor of a volume, 
mainly a collection of hexametric poetry (cod. Laur. 32, 16). The marginal scho- 
lia in this manuscript written by Planoudes himself show his knowledge of Latin 
which he must have acquired before the completion of this manuscript.60 

We do not know Planoudes' teacher in higher education nor his tutor in 
Latin language and literature but we get certain glimpses of his early career from 
one of his poems written on 10 April 1283. He certainly held high office and was 
present at meetings in the palace:61 


xaineo évi peyddowow àvaxtooćéoiçs лооседоєдоу, 
óc ба Mavound otvou! Éyov Aéyou! 7108 IIAavosónc. 

55. The works of George of Cyprus which have connection with his teaching are his seven- 
teen fables, three tales and a characterization (долога) ed. by S. Eustratiades with the heading: 
и®бо in Готуооіоо тоб Kvnoiov Oixovpevixoð IIavoidoyov ’Entatodai xal Méi@o:, Alexandria, 
1910, pp. 215-230; the three óujyrjuara are Nos 17, 18, 20 and the болона із No 19, ibid., pp. 
227-30; chreia, ed. J. Е. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, ЇЇ, Paris, 1830, pp. 269-73, included in PG 
142, cols. 417C-421C; encomium maris, ed. PG 142, cols. 433-44; three declamations ed. M. 
Schmidt, Georgii Cyprii Declamationis e codice Leidensi editae, lena, 1875-77 (two declamations); 
О. Miller, Gregorii Cyprii declamatio inedita, Oels, 1890; R. Foerster, Libanii Opera, vol. 6, Leip- 
zig, 1911, pp. 49-82 and vol. 7, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 142-79 (Teubner Series). For Constantine 
Akropolites’ progymnasmata see below pp. 100-101. 

56. M. Treu, ‘Ein Kritiker des Timarion’, BZ 1 (1892), 363-64. 

57. L. С. Westerink, ‘Trois textes inédits sur saint Dioméde de Nicée’, AB 84 (1966), 180; 
cf. Planoudes, Letters, p. 191: тд тўс ёиўс лато!бо; ёбафос, thv Nixourjóéov usyaAónoAw Аёуо. 

58. Ibid., p. 191. 

59. Ibid., No 20, p. 37, 7. For Planoudes’ uncle see ibid., No 6, p. 13, 22; No 7, рр. 14-15; 
No 24, p. 42, 59. 

60. Kougeas, Planudea, pp. 106-108; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 28-39, esp. pp. 32- 
33; see also below p. 81 ff. 

6x. Planoudes, Letters, p. 204, vv. 3 and 27; see also below p. 67 and n. 5. 
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We know also some of Planoudes’ eminent friends. He was on friendly 
terms with the student of George of Cyprus, Nikephoros Choumnos, to whom 
he sent a letter in Thessalonike in 1299 praising him for his rhetoric and lamenting 
that at that time the subject was on the decline. He also mentions that Choumnos 
assisted him and his pupils, probably with state financial help.62 Another old 
friend was John Glykys, the future Patriarch, as we are told in a letter he sent 
him in the late period of Planoudes’ life.6} He was also associated with the grand 
logothete and prótovestiarios Theodore Mouzalon to whom he sent a letter in 
Asia Minor in 1292/93 asking for financial support for the imperial library of the 
monastery where he lived.& 

On the other hand Planoudes had not met Manuel Philes to whom he wrote 
in 1295 congratulating him for his poem commemorating Philanthropenos' vic- 
tories against the Turks.. Philes was evidently the student of George Pachyme- 
res at whose tomb he recited a funeral ode os No letter of Planoudes addressed 
to Pachymeres or any other known professor of the Patriarchal School has sur- 
vived but undoubtedly he must have been acquainted with Pachymeres since 
they had а common friend in Athanasios, Patriarch of Alexandria.56 

Most probably Planoudes did not belong to the circle of the Patriarchal 
School but rather to the circle of the Patriarch George-Gregory of Cyprus since 
his friends, Choumnos, Glykys, Mouzalon had been the Patriarch's students ei 

Not only did he most probably know George of Cyprus but he also may 
have been his student for a time. We find Planoudes among the friends and 
disciples of George of Cyprus, and it sometimes seems that he inherited his in- 
tellectual if not his spiritual role, as for example in his relations with Theodora 


62. Planoudes, Letters, No 6, pp. 13-14; for the dating ibid., p. 202; sce esp. p. 13, 15-19: 
xüv бєёиой dýtogoç THY ёр Zu din Eedjow uvnobFva, є000с aùtòç nerd. тфу cavrod хаАфу xal 
yervalwy avyyoauudtov ёлі vov ánavtQc хдуф тд èxeivwv xddog ёпаутоб хбаџоу xai cvuuaxíay 
ynya, ёлга) xiwóvvede: лара то ztoAAoiz тфу убу бута» undéva Aóyov elvai réi Aóyaw; p. 13, 
19-21: ёт: бё xai бтє nepi ёрё тє xai тойс Huetéoove тоіюбтоу didwe cavróv, olov Gy duet dbidoai- 
bev; р. 13, 14-15: Öte xai idle тої Adyots ovvoixsiovueðba (i.e. Planoudes and Chournnos were of 
the same rank in learning and probably fellow-students). Choumnos supported financially ano- 
ther teacher of that period called Chalkomatopoulos; see Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 74, p. 35. 

63. Planoudes, Letters, No 23, p. 40, esp. 7-9. 

64. Ibid., No 67, pp. 81-85; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 80, dates this letter in 1292/93. 
See also below pp. 70-71. 

65. Planoudes, Letters, No 84, p. 106; ibid., p. 254. For Philes' connection with Pachy- 
meres see below pp. 63-64. 

66. Planoudes, Letters, No 109, p. 146, 41-42: Gvho Gyioc, xal тї ё» Alyiztrq лӣстс un- 
toondlews лало:йохтс xai Фос ћиётєоос. Pachymeres paraphrased pseudo-Dionysios the 
Areopagite for Athanasios of Alexandria and exchanged letters with him; PG 3, cols. 108-16; see 
also below p. 63. 

67. Most probably Planoudes wrote only one letter to each of these friends since he could 
meet them in the capital whenever he wanted; see Planoudes, Letters, No 6, p. 14, 40-47; No 67, 
р. 85, 114-116. 
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Raoulaina. She was the daughter of John-Ioannikios Kantakouzenos and Eirene- 
Eulogia, the sister of Michael VIII Palaiologos. Her first husband had been 
the protovestiarios George Mouzalon. After his murder in 1258 she married John 
Raoul who was also frótovestiarios. She opposed the Union of the Churches and 
for this reason she was punished by her uncle. She was also a leading Arsenite 
and the mortal remains of the Patriarch Arsenios were finally transferred to the 
monastery of St. Andrew in Constantinople which she founded. She became a 
nun and was the spiritual daughter of the Patriarch Gregory from whom she re- 
ceived at least twenty-nine letters. Theodora was highly educated: she collected 
and copied books of both secular and profane wisdom. Some of her writings 
survive and even a personal manuscript of the rhetor Aelius Aristides. As we 
learn from Planoudes' letter to her in 1294 written in answer to her request to 
correct her copy of harmonics he explained to her that he was unable to do this 
for he had lent his own copy to a certain Autoreianos who never returned it. For 
her Planoudes also composed three poems and we are informed of her death on 
6 December 1300 most probably by a note written by Planoudes himself in codex 
Monac. Gr. 430 which show that their relations were not of short duration but 
continued up to the end e 

There are a number of other common elements in both men that may further . 
suggest a close connection between the two. Both George of Cyprus and Pla- 
noudes lived at known—though different—periods and probably both taught 
in the monastery of Akataleptos.69 Both knew Latin; George of Cyprus having 
attended a Latin school for his secondary education in Cyprus while Planoudes 
mastered the language in Constantinople and translated several authors into 
Greek.70 George of Cyprus copied and completed several books for himself 
while Planoudes was a well-known copyist and editor.7! Both collected, analyzed 


68. Planoudes, Letters, No 68, pp. 85-87, esp. p. 85, 21-31; ibid., pp. 245-47. On Theodora 
Raoulaina see Nicol, Kantakouzenos, No 14, pp. 16-18 and references; Kougeas, Münchener Thu- 
kydides, pp. 588-609, esp. pp. 590-603; S. Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(l)es, 
Athens, 1973, No 11, pp. 25-26. The twenty-nine letters addressed to her by George of Cyprus are 
(according to Lameere's chronological order) the following: Nos 171, 201-215 and 227-239. 
From these only the following have been published by Kougeas and Eustratiades: Nos 171, 201, 
211, 227, 228, 235 and 236. The unedited letters of George of Cyprus to Raoulaina refer mostly 
to the exchange of fruits and sweets. I am indebted to Professor D. M. Nicol who lent me his 
photo-copies of the unedited letters of George of Cyprus. 

69. See above p. 35 and n. 18. Planoudes copied in the monastery of Akataleptos cod. 
Marc. Gr. 481 (collocazione 863) in 1299; see Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 90-96 and plates 
71-74; see also below p. 70. 

70. Lameere, Tradition, pp. 177, 16-179, 3. For Planoudes' translations see below p. 8r ff. 

71. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 75 (Lameere No 75), ЕРА 3 (1909), 13-14; Lameere, Tradi- 
tion, p. 189, 19-24; in a letter to Raoulaina (Lameere No 211) George of Cyprus speaks of a book 
which probably was written by him, ed. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 597. On Planoudes 
as copyist and editor see Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 28-39, 78-81, 81-87, 90-96; see also below 
рр. 71-85. 
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and edited ргоуегЬѕ.72 Moreover they had common friends and acquaintances 
with whom both corresponded. We know of six: Andronikos II, John Glykys, 
John Phakrases, Nikephoros Choumnos, Theodora Raoulaina and Theodore 
Mouzalon. These connections strongly suggest that George of Cyprus and Ma- 
ximos Planoudes knew each other.” 

On the other hand we lack specific evidence which would show beyond any 
doubt that Planoudes was the student of George of Cyprus. Unfortunately the 
surviving letters of Planoudes belong to the period after 1292 when George of 
Cyprus was already dead. Neither does Maximos Planoudes appear in the cor- 
respondence of George of Cyprus nor is there enough evidence to identify him 
with the anonymous student of George of Cyprus. Nonetheless certain aspects 
of their work, especially stylistic and philological, have not been fully explored 
and further research in this sector may yield valuable evidence on this point. 

Of George of Cyprus' works only parts referring to his teaching of rhetoric 
have survived. These contain seventeen fables, three tales (dinyrjuata), a chreia, 
his encomium maris (ёухошо>› eic rä ӨйЛассау) and a characterization (760- 
noria) which were written on the models of the progymnasmata of Aphthonios. 
His declamations might be considered as the next step in the study of rhetoric 
which usually followed the progymnasmata. His collection of proverbs may have 
been useful to a school mainly devoted to teaching rhetoric as a main subject.75 

George of Cyprus in his autobiography apologizes for his meagre intellectual 
output and explains why he was not able to accomplish more. He says that from 
the age of twenty-six when he began his higher education until the age of thirty- 
three when he completed it he never had much free time to concentrate on his 
writing. And being very poor and a bibliophile he had spent much of his time 
copying his beloved books with his own hand though he was not a professional 
and quick scribe. Later, at the time of the dispute which broke out over the 
Union of the Churches he feared, as so many others did, for his life. Even during 
his patriarchate the great confusion which arose in the Church deprived him of his 
will to write. His creative ability was further hampered by the various illnesses 
he suffered, especially headaches and dropsy, which affected his writing.?6 


72. George of Cyprus’ proverbs cd PG 142, cols. 445-70; Planoudes' ed. by E. Kurtz, 
Die Sprichwórtersammlung des Maximus Planudes, Leipzig, 1886. 

73. ‘It is interesting to point out that George of Cyprus and Nikephoros Choumnos have 
also six common addressees: Andronikos II, John Glykys, John Phakrases, Theodora Raoulaina, 
Theodore Mouzalon, and Constantine Akropolites. Choumnos and Planoudes have the follow- 
ing eight common addressees: Andronikos II, Autoreianos (?), John Glykys, Leo (?) Bardales, 
Theodore Mouzalon, John Phakrases, 'l'heodora Raoulaina and Theodore Xanthopoulos. Con- 
sidering the common correspondents of the three men one can assume that both Choumnos and 
Planoudes were connected with George of Cyprus and belonged to the same intellectual circle. 


74. See above p. 38 and n. 32. 


75. See above p. 42, n. 55. 
76. Lameere, Tradition, pp. 187, 14-189, 24; cf. A. Garzya, ‘Sur 1' “autobiographie” de 
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Nonetheless George of Cyprus seems to have been a very careful and system- 
atic scholar. The names of five scribes who worked for him are known: John 
Stavrakios, chartophylax of the metropolitan of Thessalonike; Kabasilas who 
came also from the same city;7 George Marmaras?? and two of his students, 
John Glykys79 and Melitas.$? He was an exacting man who insisted on the aes- 
thetic aspect of a book as is clear from his complaints to Stavrakios who had 
prepared a copy of Plato for him on loose pages of very old paper and various 
sizes, on irregular lines and ink which was far too dark. 'I would rather throw it 
into the fire or water so that it does not survive among my books', he wrote to 
Stavrakios.8! He searched for good manuscripts indefatigably. The knowledge 
he gathered with so much effort he communicated to his students. Choumnos 
tells us that for the course of rhetoric he used Plato, Demosthenes and Aristides. 
He urged and encouraged others to collect books, as he did for example with 
Theodora Raoulaina, and thus he helped in the creation of an intellectual milieu 
and a tradition which lasted for a long time.5? 

George of Cyprus did not escape either the envy or the admiration of his 


Grégoire de Chypre’, La parole et l'idée то (1968), 308-11; idem, ‘Observations sur |’ ''Autobiogra- 
phie” de Grégoire de Chypre’, Поахт:ха тоб [Todtov Л:єдуобс KunooAoywxo Lvvedgiov, vol. II, 
Nicosia, 1972, pp. 33-36. 

77. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 14 (Lameere No 14), EPh 1 (1908), 419-20; ibid., No 20 

(Lameere No 20), pp. 422-23; ibid., No 21 (Lameere No 21), pp. 423-24; ibid., No 28 (Lameere 
No 28), pp. 427-28. Опе John Kabasilas copied in 1285/86 the Organon of Aristotle and he can 
probably be identified with the Kabasilas mentioned by George of Cyprus (EPh т (1908), 420); 
see cod. Escorial. Gr. F. III. ro (229), f. 247: ' EreAeió0r тд лаод» BiBliov лара той КаВас:А<а> 
'Iodvvov dy Exet 646’ ід. 16’ t TéAoc тоб dgydvov; cf. Moraux et al., Aristoteles Graecus, p. 168. 
At any rate there must have been a connection between Kabasilas mentioned here and the famous 
scribe Demetrios Kaniskes Kabasilas who was active in Thessalonike until the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Since they can hardly be one and the same person we can probably assume a 
scriptorium in Thessalonike under the direction of the Kabasilas’ family; see C. I. Theocharides, 
Anuýtowoç Aosxac KaBdotdac’, Hellenika 17 (1962), 1-23. 

78. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 78 (Lameere No 78), EPh 3 (1909), 16. 

79. Ibid., No 98 (Lameere No ror), EPh 3 (1909), 31; ed. also by Kourouses, Glykys, p. 
307. 

8o. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, pp. 598-600, (Lameere Nos 227, 228); No 228 was 
re-edited by Eustratiades as No 187, EPh 5 (1910), 450-52. One may also add George Galesiotes 
who is the last of the seven scribes of cod. Mutin. Gr. 82 (III C 3), though he may have written 
the end of this codex later on; see Lameere, Tradition, p. 25 and p. 48; Kourouses, Glykys, p. 
309, who suggests that the main scribe B of this codex must be John Glykys. One Constantine 
Galesiotes, probably relative of George Galesiotes, is the addressee of the letter No 206, cod. Vat. 
Gr. 1085, f. 260”, (Lameere No 216) where the Patriarch asked him to let him keep one of his books 
which though mutilated was worthwhile having: f. 260°: ѓуф dé adté xal хтўна ауто ло]- 
cacba Bovdoua, Воодоцёуоо pévtor xai соб, iva до roden а?тд цё» тїс фбоойс dnadAdEw— 
xoñua bv тоб od eofo й&о›—вё бё тїс... хатахоісғос̧. 

81. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 28 (Lameere No 28), EPA 1 (1908), 427-28. 

82. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 3, Paris, 1831, p. 370; Kougeas, Münchener 
Thukydides, pp. 598-600, (Lameere Nos 211, 227, 228). 
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contemporaries. He was blamed by George Pachymeres for not writing for 
pleasure. His rivals in Constantinople exaggerated mistakes he made in a letter 
to a certain Doukaites and tried to denigrate him.83 On the other hand Theodore 
Mouzalon refers to him as the greatest scholar of his time.8¢ Nikephoros Chou- 
mnos described him as the miracle of his epoch and compared him to his homo- 
nymous father of the Church, Gregory of Nazianzos.55 Even Pachymeres, who 
does not seem to have been his personal friend stressed his intellectual abilities.86 


But his fame survived long after his death. Nikephoros Gregoras who stu- 
died under George of Cyprus' student, John Glykys, says that he revived the 
Attic style forgotten long ago by scholars.5? Gennadios Scholarios, the first Pa- 
triarch after the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 and a great scholar, refers 
to George of Cyprus as a great theologian, philosopher, mathematician and rhe- 
tor.88 His works were widely used and in great demand. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century for instance George Lakapenos quoted four examples 
from the Patriarch's writings which have not been found in the surviving works 
of George of Cyprus, an indication that not all of his works are known to us to- 
day.89 Few years later his letters were used by Andreas Lopadiotes in the com- 


83. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 105 (Lameere No 108), ЕРА 3 (1909), 37-38. It was sent to 
Pachymeres or rather to a student: тірі riv бшАттф> did tiva alti@pevov, бт! uh хаб’ ўдоуђу 
yoapet; No 104 (Lameere No 107), ЕРА 3 (1909), 36 to Doukaites; cf. Lameere, Tradition, p. 94. 

84. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 118 (Lameere No 131), ЕРА 3 (1909), 284-85: то?с dé 
софо?с̧ tàv убу бутш» dv0oonov ўтттсас xai vev(xnxac, 600v €l ti; лаоаВадлғіх ё0 лғ. Aoyixóv 
фо» ngóc &Aoya. 

8s. J.F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 3, Paris, 1831, p. 367: 'Extívq ovvéBn neol 
Aóyovc, Oc иёу таўта tH dono xai návrov énéxewa; idem, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 3, 
р. 4, where Choumnos refers to his teacher as: uéyac ; see also above p. 36, п. 23. 

86. Pachymeres, II, р. 42, 15-16: 'ЕхАёуєто: uév cl; navogiáoyr» тд» ёх Kóngov Tewo- 
уго», бубоа Adyors ёутоафёута. 

87. Gregoras, I, p. 163, 9-15: Kai ў» ттихабта dvo èv Абуос énlonuog tà Ваомхф 
cvyxatttAeyuévog хАйоф Tedoyioc d ёх Knpov, 6с тд» ёу та уоафаїс euer тўс 'EAAdóoc 
бобиб», xai rip дттіхбоуса» yAdacay éxelynv, nála: noddy дт xoóvov АӨпс хооВёута BvOoic, 
gato ӧєёібттти, xai ptdonovia tekewréog nods фс ўуаує, xai olwvel tiwa ёҳадісато dvafío- 
сіу; see also Ephraim, PG 143, col. 377B, vv. 10339-10342: 

TTabedcews čowtı xai na8nudrow. 

"EMO dy xaroixet лоду лбу Kovoravtíivov. 
А®тд» бё џабђџаосі» évdod¢ xai mévoig 
dgixro лодс uéya т: naiĝelaç Вабос. 

88. А. К. Demetrakopoulos, 'Og6óóofog “ЕААас̧, Leipzig, 1872, р. 64. Scholarios says: 
Tonyógiov тду Kwoworavrwovnólsog st vig Tyvónxe ӨғоАбуо» uév äoiotov бута xal ф!Абоофо>» 
onnov, tá тє dAÀa xai pabnpatixdy, toga бё Expov xai тй; хайайс ёхєбтс röv ' Arrixó» dn- 
tÓpcv ёЁєшс xai duvduews de éniotodaic тє xai Adyouc, obtug охе undev elddvat тйбу pavegdiv. 

89. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, pp. 19, 16; 20, 18; 27, 13; 121, 4. Оп Lakapenos 
see below p. 84ff. and pp. 101-103 
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pilation of the Lexicon Vindobonense.9? At about the same period George Oinaiotes 
requested a book from his friend, Leo of Cyprus, containing the works of George 
of Cyprus.?! Makarios Chrysokephalos included some letters of George of Cyprus 
in his бодо», a collection or anthology of texts and excerpts from classical Greek 
and Byzantine literature prepared ca. 1328-1336 (cod. Marc. Gr. 452 (colloca- 
zione 796), ff. 201-2037)? John Dokeianos possessed in the fifteenth century 
a volume containing the letters of George of Cyprus (cod. Taurin. Pas. Gr. 356). 

What were the scope and method of his teaching which caused them to re- 
main in the memory of Byzantine scholars until the fall of the city to the Turks? 
Gregoras and Scholarios provide some explanations. He had studied deeply 
and was well versed in the Attic style which had been neglected by previous By- 
zantine scholars. With his teaching and writings he seems to have fostered the 
revival of the classical style which had always been the standard ideal of every 
Byzantine scholar.94 

But this is not all. He seems to have been intensely interested in classical 
texts, which he studied with the aid of the philological technique he had devel- 
oped. The great philologists of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, 
Planoudes and Moschopoulos in Constantinople, Magistros and Triklinios in 
Thessalonike followed and further developed his directions in editing a text. 

George of Cyprus had been elected to the patriarchal throne against his 
wishes for he preferred to remain a teacher. But once he had assumed high office 
he took great care over the training of church officials and educated clergy: John 
Cheilas of Ephesos, Daniel of Kyzikos, Theoleptos of Philadelphia, for example, 
were all given bishoprics.95 


до. Lexicon Vindobonense, Recensutt et adnotatione critica instruxti Augustus Nauck, St. 
Petersburg, 1867, pp. XI-XII; cf. Lameere, Tradition, p. 76. 

9r. Rein, Briefsammlung, No 91, p. 59 and n. т. For the identification of the anonymous 
author of these letters with George Oinaiotes see Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 91-121. 

92. On this manuscript see Zanetti, Graeca D. Marci Bibliotheca codicum manuscriptorum 
per titulos digesta . . ., Venice, 1740, p. 242; J. B. G. d'Ansse de Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 
II, Venice, 1781, pp. 4-79, esp. p. 75; H. Omont, Inventaire des manuscrits grecs et latins donnés 
à Saint-Marc de Venise par le cardinal Bessarion en 1468, Paris, 1894, p. 32, No 278; Lameere, 
Tradition, p. 76; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 168-72 and plate 138; On Chrysokephalos see 
Krumbacher, GBL,? pp. 602-603; Turyn, op. cit., pp. 156-64; M. N. Manousakas, 'Maza«pto» 
@raderpeing то Xpucoxepddov аъёхдота ypovixà onust@pata (1344-1346) ele 800 adtoyodqous 
Meoxtavots хоёдіхас’, Orncavoícuara 4 (1967), 7-19, 223-224. 

93. On this manuscript, now lost, see Lameere, Tradition, pp. 15-17; Sp. P. Lampros, 
“Al BuëAuofëneet "Iwdvyvou Mappapa xal "Iwdwov Aoxetavot’, NH 1 (1904), 300, 304. 

94. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 3, Paris, 1831, pp. 367-70, esp. p. 368, where 
Choumnos describes his tutor's style as being a model of eloquence to later scholars. 

95. Lameere, Tradition, p. 187, 25-28; see also George of Cyprus’ unedited letter No 193 
to Raoulaina, in cod. Vat. Gr. 1085, ff. 258"-259' (Lameere No 202): "Hun év Віф Óià rove Aó- 
yous fjóiov иё» oddevdg суџВёВтхғу ánoAataai . . . ёлғ:бђлёо xal uóvr ў ёутеббву ýðovů дутіооо- 
лос dÓóxti лоду ласа» Óvoyéoewnv ... mücav dviav лбооо Bdddovoa тї; wurr... (but after 
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One may say that the enthusiastic ‘уос xai mévyc’ who left his island with 
great expectations personifies the first major intellectual achievement of the early 
Palaiologan 'Renaissance'. The details of his activities are not enough to provide 
a further and clearer picture of his career as a professor of higher learning. But 
one thing is certain. George of Cyprus inspired his students with the love of 
knowledge and scholarship in the truest sense of the word. And it is a fitting trib- 
ute to him that his students dominated the Byzantine intellectual scene for 


nearly two generations. 


we were raised to the patriarchal throne)... ddvvdusvor o) ÓaAs(nout» ... xai rocovpuer xal 
аЛуобиғу xal блєо тоқ p) лд роті BadiLovow al ddol, 2/601 dndovdtt xal лоосхообаџата xal 
cvwrpifai xai ёдАутшата` тоб@' нї» d Blog capdc. єЇӨв pe лім» Adyot, eiBe déyorvro ВІВлог xal 
сҳодаі, dganétny và» noayuátow yevóuevov, xal váy' dv thy тї; таЛаілоріас xai và» dën dän 
depuyyavor aic8now, Ixavõç, dr elwOa, тоқ Абуоқ puyaywyovpevos xal rag dvoyepelag йло- 
xoovóuevoç. For the education of the church officials, see Gregoras, I, p. 181, 12-20, and for 
educated bishops, tbid., pp. 177, 24-178, 3. 


‚ СНАРТЕК Ш 


THE PATRIARCHAL SCHOOL AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE LATE 
THIRTEENTH AND EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


The Patriarchal School at Constantinople was a flourishing institution 
during the twelfth century providing at the same time a full secular education as 
a propaedeutic to theological . studies and it seems that at that period it over- 

‘shadowed the higher secular institution.! 


It is at this period that the existing organization of this higher ecclesiastical 
institution, which earlier depended mostly on the oikoumenikos didaskalos and 
the rhetor, changed considerably. The first step to a long process of development 
was made by the decree veagà) of Alexios I Komnenos in 1107.2 Though the 
imperial decree does not spécify any of the three offices, the didaskalos tou Psal- 
téros, the didaskalos tou Apostolou and the didaskalos tou Evangeliou who as head | 
of the Patriarchal School kept also the title of otkoumenikos didaskalos, the exist- 
ing evidence contained in the Notitia Dignitatum clearly states that it was Ale- 
xios I who created these three didaskalikia. 3 However, it seems that they came 
into being gradually i in the course of his reign with the didaskalos tou Evange- 
liou having been probably instituted first as we can deduce from surviving lists 
of the ópgíxia of the Great Church: The teaching of these didaskaloi was prob- 


x. Browning, School, pp. 167-70 and p. 178; Wilson, Church and classical studies, p. 75. 

2. Ed. Zepos, JGR, I, pp. 351-59; see now P. Gautier, ‘L’édit d'Alexis I Comnéne sur la 
Réforme du Clergé', REB 31 (1973), 165-201. Recent studies had refuted the idea of a Patriarchal 
School operating as early as the seventh and prior to the eleventh centuries. Its existence during 
the twelfth century, however, is, it seems, indisputable. See H.-G. Beck, ‘Bildg. и. Theol. im 
frühmittelalt. Byzanz’, Polychronion (Festschrift F. Délger), Heidelberg, 1966, pp. 69-81; P. Wirth, 
‘Die Jugenbildung des Eustathios von Thessalonike. Zur Entmythologisierung der ‘‘Patriarchal- 
akademie” von Konstantinopel', OCP 34 (1968), 148-50; Lemerle, Humanisme, pp. 95-96; Pod- 
skalsky, Theologie und Philosophie, pp. 53-57; cf. Wilson, Church and classical studies, pp. 73-74. 

3. Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, рр. 549-50 and р. 202 ff.: Еїсі naga taŭra xai та rolu dida- 
ахайха dppixia’ ó бдасхалос rot Evayyedlov, d diddoxalog tot ' AnootóAov xai d ÓibdoxaZoc 
тоб ҸаАтӯоос̧, Gtwa nooceréOnoay тў 'ExxAngaía and уєаойс тоб Bacthéwe xvooU *Adefiov. 

4. Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, Notice H, p. 552 where no other teacher is mentioned; ibid., 
Notice КІ, p. 556; Notice K2, p. 559: ʻO óiódoxadog éounveves тд буо» EPayyéAiov, тд» 
' AnóatoAov, el duvardv xai тд VaAtfjgiov; Liste P2, р. 573. The first known so far didaska- 
los tou Evangeliou is Niketas d tot Xepoó» who held that office before April 1117 when he was 
evidently bishop of Herakleia on Thrace. In fact his surviving works refer to the Psalms, the 
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ably related to the title they held. Thus the first was éngaged with the ехере- 
sis of the psalter, the second with the epistles of St. Paul and the third with the 
gospel. 

For the non-ecclesiastical sections of the Patriarchal School we hear of a 
maistór tön rhetorón, who may everitually have taken the place of the rhetor, and 
even a maistór ton philosophón. This last title is known only from the case of 
Manuel Karantenos ca. 1200 and probably refers to the last development in 
the teaching hierarchy of the Patriarchal School before 12045(,.,.,. 

We do not know exactly where the school was situated. The existing evi- 
dence suggests that there was no one single centre. Some of the lecture rooms 
seem to have been located in the church of St. Sophia, although a number of 
courses whether elementary or advanced, profane or religious, which came under 
the direction of the Patriarchal School, were taught in a number of churches. 
For example we know of seven schools which most probably operated in the 
twelfth century: a grammar school in the church of Theotokos tōn Chalkopra- 
teión north of St. Sophia;$ a school in the church of St. Peter near St. Sophia;? 
a school in the church of St. Theodore of Sphorakios also near St. Sophia; a 
school in the church of Sts Peter and Paul in the Orphanotropheion ;9 a school 
in the church of the Forty Martyrs to which ca. 1200 an elementary school and 
a school of rhetoric were attached. It is very possible that each school specialised 
in a particular subject. Professor Robert Browning suspected that the maistór 
ton rhetorón taught at the school of Sts Peter and Paul in the Orphanotropheion. 
But if ó тўс бутооихӣс Téyvgc xabnyeuwy is the same office as the maistór ton 
rhetorón, which seems likely, then given. the evidence contained in cod. Vind. 
Phil. Gr. 254, fols. 129", 133", the holder’ ‘of the office about 1200 was most prob- 
ably teaching at the school of the Forty Martyrs. The хабууғиф» тўс énto- 
Quxijc mentioned in this manuscript became bishop of Patras and can be iden- 
tified with George Tornikes who was in fact maistór tōn rhetorón.1? Beside these 





Pauline Epistles and the four Evangelists; see Browning, School, pp. 15-17 and p. 39; see also 
Wilson, Church and classical studies, p. 76 and n. 25. 

5. Browning, School, pp. 198-200; P. Wirth, ‘Manuel Karantenos, Plagiator Basilios’ des 
Grossen', BF 3 (1968), 248-50. 

6. Browning, School, pp. 171-72; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 246-51. 

7. Browning, School, pp. 172-73; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 567-68. For a different view see 
Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 70, n. 4. 

8. Browning, School, p. 173; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 152-53. 

9. Browning, School, pp. 174-77; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 399-400. 

10. Browning, School, pp. 173-74 and p. 178 where he suggests that the school of Forty 
Martyrs may refer to the church of the Teccagdxovra Máorvoec tK отс not far from St. Sophia 
and opposite St. Theodore of Sphorakios; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 483-84. For the maistór ton rhetorón 
: and later bishop of Patras George Tornikes see Browning, School, рр. 37-38; Lampros, Choniates, 
II, p. 356; see esp. J. Darrouzés, REB 23 (1965), 148-67; idem, Georges et Démétrius Tornikes, 
Lettres et Discours, Paris, 1970, p. 40. See also above p. 11 and n. 30. 
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schools there may have been others. For example an elementary school in the 
church of the Theotokos Diakonissa is reported during the eleventh century and 
probably continued to exist during the twelfth century.!! Another school where 
theology was taught existed most probably in the church of Christ in the Chalke.12 
With the capture of Constantinople in 1204 the Patriarchal School inevita- 

bly closed and though certain professors of this ecclesiastical institution were 
later active in the Empire of Nicaea the patriarchate in exile seems to have been 
unable to re-establish its school. The first attempt at this was made after the 
recovery of the city in the reign of Patriarch Germanos III (1265-66), a highly 
educated man, who seems to have keen the inspiration behind the re-establish- 
ment of the Patriarchal School. Germanos drew the Emperor's attention to the 
necessity and urgency of having educated officials in the Church and proposed 
that Manuel-Maximos Holobolos be appointed as a teacher in logic, presumably 
as a first step to the re-establishment of the Patriarchal School since profane 
nowled е formed the preliminary basis of religious education.!3 That this 
appointment was connected with the refounding of the Patriarchal School is 
confirmed also by Pachymeres who may well have witnessed these developments 
since he himself taught in the Patriarchal School some years later. Pachymeres 
states that the school was reopened and made accessible to everybody under the 
supervision of Holobolos and that this occurred in the same year as the attempt 
on Michael VIIT's life, which event took place in 1265.4 Since Germanos seems 
to have been the prime mover of the refounding of the Patriarchal School we 
must assume that this was effected soon after his enthronement on 28 May 1265.15 
It is both surprising and interesting that among so many educated officials 

of the Church at that time the Patriarch Germanos chose the young Holobolos 
for such an important ecclesiastical post. Manuel Holobolos’ earlier career might 
have precluded him from such an appointment since round about 1261/62 when 
he was serving as imperial secretary he had been mutilated at the order of Michael 
VIII because of his loyalty to the blinded and deposed Emperor John IV Laska- 
ris. Why he should have been so harshly dealt with we do not know. Nor do 
we have much information on his early life which might shed some light on this 
affair. That he was in the imperial service prior to the recovery of Constanti- 


11. Browning. School, p. 174; Janin, Eglises,2 pp. 174-75. 

12. Browning, School, pp. 177-78. 

13. Pachymeres, I, p. 283, 3 and ro-12: elc tjv rv éxxÀraiactixóv душутуу єс naidevaw 
Joutegin ... тойс тйс &xxAgalac, nag’ бао» xai dvdyxn nooflaivew rovrov; тф Абуф тиіс xxiin- 
сіастіхаїс z9elai; de иёйата yonotpevoovrac. For the education of Germanos see ibid., І, p. 279, 
2-3 and р. 282, 15-19, Germanos was: qiAóAoyog de («gov and zxaí(ósvow doyaíav Fyov éxxAn- 
ciactixiv; see Browning, School, p. 169. 

14. Pachymeres, I, p. 284, 14-15: xal ўл’ айтф бїбйохоут: ласту éfnvoiywy tò тфу uan- 
drow didaoxadsiov; ibid., I, 284, 16-19; cf. D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261- 
1453, London, 1972, p. 49. 

15. On Germanos' patriarchate see Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 143-44. 
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nople in 1261 can be deduced from his encomia for Michael VIII. For there he 
speaks in great detail about the treaty of Nymphaion concluded in May 1261 
between Michael Palaiologos and the Сепоеѕе.!6 He also seems to have followed 
Michael VIII's march from Meteorion to Constantinople after the news reached 
the Emperor of its recovery by Alexios Strategopoulos.!7 If the view put for- 
ward above, namely that Holobolos was the teacher of Constantine Akropolites 
mentioned in the encomium of St. John Merciful the Young, is correct, then he 
may well have been one of the students of the imperial schools of St. Tryphon 
in Nicaea and thus a beneficiary of the Laskarid dynasty.!* It has also been es- 
tablished that he was a relative of George Galesiotes who came from Adramyt- 
tion, the birthplace of Theodore II's prótovestiarios, George Mouzalon, who was 
murdered in 1258. It is very possible therefore, though not demonstrable, that 
Holobolos, too, came from Adramyttion and he may well have belonged to Mou- 
zalon’s circle which had remained faithful to the last of the Laskarids, thus attract- 
ing the suspicion and punishment of the new regime.19 Immediately after this 
shattering experience Holobolos entered the monastery of Prodromos with the 
monastic name of Maximos. 20 

Despite this incident the Emperor, who shared Germanos’ concern in the 
restoration of the old prestige of the capital, partly accepted the Patriarch’s sug- 
gestion, released Holobolos from the monastery and appointed him rhetor of 
the Church. Then Michael VIII reinstated а yoaupatixevouévov оңойу in the 
church of St. Paul in the ancient Orphanotropheton.?1 

It is noteworthy that the Patriarch proposed Holobolos as a teacher in logic 
and not as a professor for one of the chairs of the Patriarchal School, that of the 
Psaltéros, the Apostolou, and the Evangeliou, which had been well-known since 
the twelfth century. But given that secular education preceded a theological 
training it is very possible that the Patriarch proposed the chair of logic simply 
as an initial move towards a full re-establishment of the Patriarchal School. On 
the other hand he did also propose the replacement of George Akropolites by 


16. Ed. Treu, Holobolos, Orationes, I, pp. 30-50; ed. also by X. Siderides, EEBS 3 (1926), 
174-91 esp. pp. 186-90; Angold, Laskarids, pp. 115, 118; Zepos, JGR, I, pp. 488-95. 

17. Holobolos, Orationes, II, pp. 51-77, esp. pp. 66, 11-77, 4; see also ibid., III, p. 92, 27- 
34 where Holobolos refers to the coronations of Michael VIII both in Asia Minor and Constan- 
tinople; ibid., pp. 93, 5-94, 31. 

18. See above pp. 39-40. 

19. V.Laurent, ‘Action de graces pour la victoire navale remportée sur les Turcs à Atramyt- 
tion au cours de D automne 1334’, Els pvýuņ К. 'Audyrov, Athens, 1960, p. 40, 55: Xaigé 
рог, " Avpausrtiov, d rëm ёи» nooyóvov olxoc. The work has been attributed to George Ga- 
lesiotes :bid., pp. 28-29; cf. Kourouses, Galesiotes, p. 344. For Mouzalon see Pachymeres, I, 
рр. 23, 20-24, 1; for his murder see ibid., pp. 55-63; Akropolites, I, pp. 154-56. 

20. Pachymeres, I, pp. 192, 20-193, 4. 

21. Ibid., I, p. 284, 4-6 and 12-14: ovorroacGat бё xal xard тд» тоб ueydAov Toilen 
ved èv той; Óoxaíoi; борауотоореіоқ yoauuarixevouévov сходу. 
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the monk Maximos Holobolos. In doing so, undoubtedly, the Patriarch must 
have realized that having a monk as a head of a higher institution, catering for 
both types of education, would be advantageous to the patriarchate and the 
Church. Nonetheless the Patriarch as a product of the Nicaean milieu may well 
have had in mind the schools of the Nicaean Empire where higher education, 
profane and religious, was available for both state and ecclesiastical officials in 
imperial institutions, like that of St. Tryphon founded by Theodore II ca. 1255.22 
Moreover there is evidence to suggest that during the twelfth century the Emper- 
or had a hand in the nomination of the non-theological teachers of the Patriarchal 
School and was partly responsible for their salaries paid out of imperial funds.23 
Perhaps the Patriarch was simply following this tradition when he asked the 
Emperor to appoint Holobolos. Michael VIII, as we have mentioned above, 
acceded partly to the Patriarch's request in appointing Holobolos as a teacher 
of rhetoric but it seems that he was not prepared to allow the whole of higher 
education, secular and religious, to come under the sole influence of the Church. 

Whatever the case, the re-established Patriarchal School was once again 
housed in one of its traditional places, in the church of St. Paul in the Orpha- 
notropheion which is also referred to in the sources as the church of Sts Peter 
and Paul and which, as has been suggested, must be identified with the church 
of the 'Holy Apostles'. A school seems to have been situated there since the 
ninth century and it is most probable that Constantine-Cyril, the apostle of the 
Slavs, was given a chair there in 861. We know at least of three teachers who 
taught at the school of St. Paul during the twelfth century: Stephanos Skylitzes, 
Basil Pediadites and Constantine-Cyril Stilbes.24 Nikolaos Mesarites gives a 
long description of this school as it was during the patriarchate of John X Ka- 
materos (1198-1206). It was divided into two sections, one for grammar, ele- 
mentary music and elementary arithmetic, the other for rhetoric, philosophy, 
higher mathematics, (i.e. arithmetic, geometry, harmonics) and medicine.25 
Michael VIII took a personal interest in the School and often visited it, showing 
concern for the progress made by every student and providing for their welfare. 
Both teacher and students received stipends from the imperial treasury.26 


22. Germanos belonged to the intellectual circle of Theodore II. Two of Theodore’s 
letters to him survive; see Laskaris, Letters, Nos 130, 131, pp. 181-85. 

23. Browning, School, p. 175 and references; cf. cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 254, f. 129" where it 
is mentioned that about 1200 the students of the school of the Forty Martyrs were examined in the 
presence of the Emperor. 

24. F. Dvornik, ‘Photius et la réorganization de |’ Académie patriarcale’, AB 68 (1950), 121, 
124; Browning, School, pp. 174-76. 

25. С. M. Downey, 'Nikolaos Mesarites: Description of the church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople’, TAPS, ЇЧ. S. 47, part 6, (1957), 899-900, 916-17; Browning, School, p. 177; 
Podskalsky, Theologie und Philosophie, рр. 45, 58. 

26. Pachymeres, I, p. 284, 6-10. 
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Manuel-Maximos Holobolos’ teaching poses certain problems. In the title 
of some of his writings he is styled as rhetor ton rhetorón—which must be regard- 
ed as the same office as that of rhetor of the Church applied to him by Pachy- 
meres—and as didaskalos tón didaskalon. Both titles seem to make their appear- 
ance for the first time in this period. Most probably the title rhetór tön rhetorón 
refers to Holobolos' secular and not to any theological teaching, for in the twelfth 
century similar duties seem to have been carried out by the teacher of the Pa- 
triarchal School bearing the title maistór tön rhetorón. On the other hand the 
title didaskalos ton didaskaloón may correspond to that of otkoumentkos didaskalos, 
although we possess no specific evidence of Holobolos as teacher of the gospel, 
nonetheless this title may refer to him as head of the Patriarchal School. This 
assumption is reasonable since Pachymeres categorically states that the Patriar- 
chal School opened under Holobolos.27 

His official duties as rhetor of the Church can be gleaned either from the 
existing references to him or from his writings. He sat in councils convened at 
the palace to discuss religious issues.2* He took part in ceremonies and delivered 
orations and poems on special occasions. Many of his poems composed for the 
feast of Epiphany still survive, though from the extant logoi of the maistores 
tōn rhetorón the usual genre on such occasion was an oration. Most probably 
his eulogizing logoi in honour of Michael VIII were written for similar ceremo- 
nial occasions.29 

In so far as his teaching of secular education is concerned this is confirmed 
by his surviving works such as his commentaries on the Technopaegnia of the 
Theocritian corpus and especially on the first book of the Prior Analytics of 


Aristotle.30 
Furthermore in an encomium he wrote for Michael VIII Holobolos speaks 


27. For these titles see Holobolos, Orationes, p. 78, 1-3: тоб Aoywotárov фтооос trav 
бптбош» xai didacxddov тб» ÓióacxdáAnv Aóyog éyxwuaotinds ... His familiarity with the 
Holy Scriptures is shown throughout his works especially in his two orations: Aóyog xatnxn- 
tixòç åvayvwoðeiç óc and тоб Olxovusvixoo Пато:іоҳоо l'eguavo? (ibid., pp. 1-19) and égunvela 
elo tò evayyshindy бттду тд «ёау Exnte лісті» OC xóxxov owdnews» (ibid., pp. 20-29). 

28. Pachymeres, I, pp. 392-93; II, p. 90, 7-18. 

29. Holobolos’ poems ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 5, Paris, 1833, РР. 
158-82. For other poems of his see BZ 5 (1896), 546-47 and 549-51; Philes, Carmina, ЇЇ, pp. 
373-75; Anthologia Palatina, III, p. 326 and p. 415; Giudal de Dios 175 (1962), 85-88; the same 
poem in Pantainos 54 (1962), 277-78. Three orations of his ed. by M. Treu, Holobolos, Ora- 
tiones, pp. 30-98; the first ed. also by X. Siderides, EEBS 3 (1926), 168-91; a fourth oration ed. 
by L. Previale, BZ 42 (1943), 15-45. А letter composed probably by Holobolos and sent to Pope 
Clement IV ed. by N. Festa, Bessarione 6 (1899), 42-57. For another letter of his to Theodora 
Raoulaina see Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, No 110, p. 345; cf. M. Treu, 'Manuel Holobolos', BZ 
5 (1896), 552; Nicol, Kantakouzenos, p. 16. 

зо. C. Wendel, ‘Die Technopagnien-Ausgabe des Rhetors Holobolos', BZ 16 (1907), 460-67; 
М. Treu, ‘Manuel Holobolos', BZ 5(1896), 552-53; cf. Harlfinger, Deal" Arójov yoauuar, p. 44. 
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in great detail of the efforts of the Emperor to foster higher education and the 
results achieved. Now, he says, grammar is taught properly, (d~oiBdletar yoau- 
натих?)), poetry and all kinds of metre are studied in great detail, ( AezroAoyei- 
тш лопуих), rhetoric has become ‘the art of the city’ (advdnuoc... régvn) 
and is known by many. He also stressed the teaching of Aristotle's Organon 
(i.e. Analytica, Dialectica, Sophisticos elenchos) and refers to the study of arith- 
metic, geometry and physics.3! Considering that this eulogy was delivered after 
Holobolos had become rAetór ton rhetorón we gain an idea of the higher studies 
in Constantinople in the late 1260's or early 1270's. The fact that Holobolos 
describes in great detail the study of grammar, poetry, rhetoric and even Aristo- 
tle's Organon is perhaps an indication that these were the subjects of his own 
teaching. That this was so is confirmed by a poem written by his student Tho- 
mas Gorianites early in 1273 where he specifies that he was still studying the 
Organon under Holobolos.? Nonetheless Holobolos refers briefly to the study 
of higher mathematics and physics and one is inclined to suspect that these les- 
sons were either simply touched upon by him or taught in other higher schools 
such as the one supervised by George Akropolites. 

His secular academic activities are further confirmed by a letter of Con- 
stantine Akropolites, who mentions that a late hypatos (i.e. ton philosophón) had 
as a young man studied a preliminary course, probably in poetry and rhetoric, 
under Holobolos and then followed higher lessons under George Akropolites, 
the professor at the higher secular school of Constantinople.33 This informa- 
tion provided by Constantine Akropolites apart from corroborating the evidence 
found in Holobolos' writings shows clearly that a close collaboration between 
the two higher institutions, secular and ecclesiastical, had been in existence, at 
least in the early stages of the activities of the Patriarchal School. 

Most probably Holobolos' teaching was directed mainly towards people 
who already belonged to the Church or were about to enter it. He may have had 
large audiences, if the number of 336 students attending his classes, quoted in 
a polemical treatise, is to be believed. 

Despite his success Manuel-Maximos Holobolos because of his opposition 
to the proposed Union of the Churches was forced by the Emperor to relinquish 
his post in 1273 and was incarcerated in the monastery of Hyakinthos in Nicaea. 


31. Holobolos, Orationes, ЇЇ, pp. 95, 34-97, 7. 

32. Krumbacher, GBL p. 773. On Gorianites see Sp. P. Lampros, "Еліүсёрџатх Oud 
T'opguxvivou', NH 12 (1915), 435-38, esp. р. 435. 

33. Ed. by Treu, Makrembolites, pp. 30-31; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 337, n. 2. See also 
above p. 40 where it is suggested that Constantine Akropolites studied a preliminary course under 
Holobolos. 

34. A. Vasiliev, Anecdota Graeca, vol. I, Moscow, 1893, p. 180: той dé yorotorńuov Joo 
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The following year оп 6 October he was brought back to Constantinople, public- 
ly mocked and insulted, and then exiled to the monastery of ‘Megas Agros’ 
near Sigriane on the sea of Marmora.3s There he remained until the death of 
Michael VIII on 11 December 1282. He was certainly back in Constantinople 
in January 1283 for he was among those who demanded the prosecution of John 
Bekkos and all those who supported the Union. Holobolos was also present 
in the second synod of Blachernai in the summer of 1285 and it was he who open- 
ed the discussions.36 

Describing these events Pachymeres refers to him as rhetor and there is 
evidence in the correspondence of George of Cyprus to suggest that he was re- 
instated in his office in the Patriarchal School after his return from exile. In a 
letter to Andronikos II in Asia Minor George of Cyprus asked the Emperor to 
send the rhetor of the Church back to Constantinople because his absence had 
affected the 'students of the Church' as no effective replacement could be found. 
There is no doubt that the rhetor mentioned in this letter, as being also assistant 
to the Patriarch Gregory, is Manuel Holobolos, who some time before had re- 
ceived a letter from the Patriarch himself which shows clearly that Holobolos 
was an influential person closely linked with the Patriarch. That Holobolos 
was reinstated in his office of rhet6r tön rhetorón is also confirmed by four letters 
sent to him by Constantine Akropolites written during the 1290’s.38 This strong- 
ly suggests that the Patriarchal School continued to operate, although we have 
no detailed information concerning its activities in this period. But we do know 
from Nikephoros Gregoras that the Patriarch Gregory was intensely interested 
in the education of the clergy and during his patriarchate efforts were made to 
appoint educated clerics to bishoprics.39 


35. Pachymeres, I, pp. 392-95; see also Gill, Union of Lyons, pp. 7-10, who dates these 
events in 1272. The monastery of Megas Agros was founded by Theophanes Homologetes; 
Sarton, History of Science, ЇЇ, pp. 858-59. 

36. Pachymeres, II, p. 25, 14 ff.; ibid., II, p. 9o, 7-18. 

37. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 137 (Lameere No 150), EPh. 4 (1909), 24-25: ‘О т:ш%- 
tatos бўтор xai ¿pol Gavpaords буалоФик›о; .. . хатаАєћрас йийс xal тў» ' ExxAnalav, xaineo 
ато? nárv лода є хатаотісиду тфу ёаутўс téxvuw xai ovvérwiw xońčovoay .. . xo?) тоіуюу 
rágiov a)rÓv длоАйотш, тобто uèv iva uù) ёлі paxpòv ta réxva тўс 'ÉExxAnciag xáuvp, тоофђ» 
Cnrodvra otav oùx &AAo0cv бабішс etoot, тобто бё iva xai ўні» сохдістоіВш» тфу £v xepoi avvavzi- 
Aoufdunror nóvov; cf. Laurent, Regestes, No 1527, p. 319.  Holobolos is the addressee of three 
letters from George of Cyprus Nos 92, 96, 122 (Lameere Nos 95, 99, 135) of which the latter was 
written during his patriarchate (Lameere, Tradition, p. 200). 

38. Ed. by Treu, Makrembolites, pp. 28-30; also by Kourouses, Galesiotes, pp. 370-71 
(Nos 6, 7, 12, 37). Letter No 12 confirms that Holobolos held the title rhetór tón rhetorón: ТФ 
èv quAoaógoic сорф xal бутор! то» órxópor тї» dtía[v]. For three more letters probably sent 
to him by Constantine Akropolites ca. 1296 see above p. 39; see also Appendix, Nos 66, 71, 73, 


рр. 164-65. 
39. See above p. 49 and n. 95. 
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It was at this stage of his career that Holobolos was made megas prdtosyn- 
gellos though the exact date of this appointment is not known. That he held this 
office is certain since it is mentioned in some of his works* and in a letter address- 
ed to him in 1299 by the Dominican Simon of Constantinople. That he contin- 
ued to discharge his duties as a rhetor at the Patriarchal School while he held 
the office of megas prótosyngellos is attested by the same letter which addresses 
him as rhetor tön rhetorón and prótosyngellos.* 

A priest and monk Maximos prótosyngellos and archimandrités of the imperial 
church of the Archangel Michael, together with the interpretor George of Ko- 
rony, represented Andronikos II in Venice and signed the Veneto-Byzantine 
treaty of October 1302.42 It is well-known that the Byzantine Emperors employ- 
ed educated men as their ambassadors, which leads one to suspect that this prd- 
tosyngellos Maximos may have been Holobolos. Moreover the fact that Holo- 
bolos knew Latin and had translated Boethius into Greek would have made him 
an admirable imperial representative. If then the prótosyngellos Maximos of the 
Venetian document is Maximos Holobolos this may well be the last known re- 
ference to him.4 | 

Manuel-Maximos Holobolos’ death has recently been placed in the first 


40. See Рез, Carmina, II, pp. 373-75: тоб copwrdtou peyddov nowroovyyéddov xvgoo 
Makluov tot *ОлоВбдоо атіҳог slg тї» dolav Maglav thy Alyvnríav; cf. I. Hilberg, Eustathii 
Macrembolitae protonobilissimt de Hysmines et Hysminiae Amoribus Libri XI, Vienna, 1876, p. 
203: EdoraGlov тоб MaxpepBodltov Alviyuava, той дё ueydAov ngwroovyyéAdov, tod фіЛосоро- 
tárov xal бттооіхотатоо xvolov Makivov тоў ‘OdoBdAov Айса айтфу; Treu, Makrembolites, p. 
27. On the title of prótosyngellos see V. Grumel, "Titulature de Métropolites Byzantins’, EB 3 
(1945), 92-114, who pointed out that the title megas prótosyngellos appears for the first time with 
Holobolos (ibid., p. 108); see also Athenagoras Metropolitan of Paramythia, ‘ʻO Deouëe töv 
ouyyéMov £v тф Obxouusevoco THaterapyelw’, EEBS 4 (1927), 3-38; cf. CMH, 1V, ii, pp. 113- 
14. During the reign of Andronikos II the office of megas prótosyngellos seems to have become 
an honorary title given to abbots and founders of monasteries (xadopeoixdy dppixiov); see Zepos, 
JGR, I, p. 682; Devreesse, Codices, III, р. 402; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 575. 

41. Simon sent four dogmatic letters to the Emperor Andronikos II, Holobolos and others 
which are still unedited in cod. Vat. Gr. 1104; Vat. Barber. 405; and Sinait. 1706; cf. A. Don- 
daine, ‘Contra Graecos, Premiers écrits polémiques de Dominicains en Orient’, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 21 (1951), 320-445, esp. pp. 405-406; Laurent, Regestes, No 1621, p. 415. 

42. G. M. Thomas, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum, Venice, 1880, pp. 13, 19. 

43. Andronikos II employed the best scholars such as John Glykys, Theodore Metochites 
and Maximos Planoudes for political missions to impress the foreign rulers. See Gregoras, I, 
PP. 193, 22-194, 9, esp. р. 194, 2-9; Pachymeres, II, p. 243, 9-11; Planoudes, Letters, No 5, 
р. 11, 39-43; No 12, p. 22, 30; No 29, p. 48, 10-27; No 31, p. §1, 32; No 112, p. 152, 64; No 
114, р. 159, 134. Given that at about that time the monastery of Akataleptos in Constantinople 
and that of St. Michael on Mt. Auxentios were united under a megas prótosyngellos then the ambas- 
sador Maximos may well have been Maximos Planoudes who was resident at the Akataleptos 
monastery though we possess no evidence of him as prótosyngellos. Therefore further evidence 
is needed for the identification of this imperial representative either with Holobolos or with Pla- 
noudes; see Devreesse, Codices, III, p. 402. 
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decade of the fourteenth century. That he went on with his teaching at the Pa- 
triarchal School until the very last days of his life is attested by the anonymous 
monody on him, attributed to George Galesiotes (1278/80-1357/?),44 who was 
both a relative and a student of Holobolos.45 And indeed he was possibly studying 
under Holobolos when in 1303 and 1304 he was sent by the Patriarch Athana- 
sios to the imprisoned George Metochites. For Metochites reports that Gale- 
siotes carried with him his notes from his course on higher education which 
suggests that he was still a student of Holobolos.4$ 

Though Holobolos seems to have been a leading figure in the Patriarchal 
School where he taught intermittently over a long period there were other dis- 
tinguished men who played an important role at the same period in this higher 
ecclesiastical institution. In February 1274 a didaskalos tou Apostolou was pre- 
sent at a synod and signed a document referring to the Union of the Churches.47 
Unfortunately we do not know who held the office at that time. But shortly after 
19 February 1277 in a statement signed by the clerics of St. Sophia concerning 
the Union of the Churches George Pachymeres appears as didaskalos tou Apo- 
stolou, an office he may well have held in 1274.48 Pachymeres may also have 


44. Kourouses, Galesiotes, pp. 335-74, text pp. 349-54. Constantine Akropolites’ letter 
(see above p. 56, n. 33) written most probably during the patriarchate of Niphon (1310-14) refers to 
Holobolos and George Akropolites as zegtgdduevor cogoi and he may have died some time before 
this letter was written; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 340, n. 1. 

4S. Kourouses, Galesiotes, p. 349, 17-21: zà yao тўс ovyyerelaç osx б» lows; peipaxtevol- 
ит... xaltos ola0a ph èyyùç тособтоу бута và yévew ibid., pp. 350-51, 62-63, 69-72; р. 353, 
126-127: тЇ удо dei (jv, ónóxav vic Lire xóv nadevoorta Eyer uj0' Ф röv lôlwv dv và дуолблтф 
1áxpifl ig истеђсог. 

46. A. Mai and J. Gozza-Luzi, Nova Patrum Biblioteca, X, I, Rome, 1905, p. 316; Gale- 
siotes carried with him: rerodóid туа töv тр Аоухў] тёҳур aeuvvvouévov. Galesiotes was also 
connected with the Patriarch Gregory of Cyprus whom he regarded as his benefactor (evegyérn¢) 
and his hand appears on cod. Leidensis B.P.G. 49 and Mutinensis III C 3 (Gr. 82) containing 
works of George of Cyprus; cf. Kourouses, Galesiotes, p. 341, 15-16; idem, Gabalas, pp. 112-13, 
190-91, 259. In fact the Patriarch sent a letter to а young Constantine Galesiotes who was prob- 
ably a close relative to George Galesiotes (unedited in cod. Vat. Gr. 1085, No 206, Lameere, 
No 216); see above p. 46, n. 8o. 

47. For the edition of this document see A. TAutu, Acta Urbani IV, Clementis IV, Gregorii 
X (Codif. canon. orient. Fonti III, V, I) Rome, 1953, pp. 124-27; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conci- 
liorum nova et amplissima collectio, XXIV, cols. 74-77; B. Roberg, Die Union zwischen der grie- 
chischen und der lateinischen Kirche auf dem 11. Konzil von Lyon (1274) (Bonner Historische For- 
schungen, 24), Bonn, 1964, p. 256; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 531; D. M. Nicol, ‘The Greeks 
and the Union of the Churches: The Preliminaries to the Second Council of Lyons, 1261-1274’, 
Medieval Studies presented to Aubrey Gwynn, S. J., ed. J. A. Watt et al., Dublin, 1961, pp. 454-8o, 
esp. p. 475. A certain Theodore Moschenos appears as didaskalos tón Evangelión in the Metro- 
politan of Smyrna in 1266 and 1269. Most probably he was a local teacher and his title does 
not seem to have any connection with the Patriarchal School; see MM, Acta., IV, p. 116; Ahr- 
weiler, Smyrne, p. 117;  Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 121. . 

48. Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 3o; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dossier, р. 471; Darrouzes, ОФФ1- 
KIA, p. 532. 
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taught the Psalter and have written his scholia on the Psalms for this purpose. 
If so, this may indicate that at some stage earlier he was didaskalos tou Psaltéros 
Since in the career of the Patriarchal School the chair of the Psalter normally 
preceded that of the Apostle.49 Another professor mentioned in the same docu- 
ment of 1277 is Manuel Disypatos who signed as didaskalos tou Psaltéros and 
who may have succeeded Pachymeres at that post if in fact the latter ever held 
it. Four years later in August 1281 George Moschabar appears as didaskalos tou 
Evangeliou.5? Although we do not possess any evidence of the exact time of their 
nomination it is certain that after Holobolos' exile in 1273 the Patriarchal School, 
as far as the ecclesiastical chairs were concerned, was reorganized on the model 
known to us from the twelfth century. All the above-mentioned professors were 
connected with the Great Church and very possibly actually taught in St. So- 
phia.s! 

On the didaskalos tou Psaltéros, Manuel Disypatos, nothing else is known 
and so far no work has been traced to him.52 George Moschabar probably came 
from Palestine or Syria and may have completed his studies in the Empire of 
Nicaea. In 1281 he is styled in one of his works as didaskalos tou Evangeliou, a 
post he may well have held for some years as Fr. Laurent has suggested.53 During 
the dispute for the Union of the Churches he circulated his anti-unionist libelli 
anonymously to escape punishment from the Emperor Michael VILL a He took 
an active part in the condemnation of John Bekkos in 1285 when he held the 
office of chartophylax and later on he was a great opponent of the Patriarch Gre- 
gory of Cyprus and organizer of the campaign against him. Gregory refers to 
him as 'ygziógopov yéowv’ which indicates that he was at least older than the 
Patriarch.55 Five works, mostly polemical, have so far been traced to him, but 


49. Pachymeres’ scholia on the Psalms ed. by Balthasar Corderius, Expositio Patrum Grae- 
corum in Psalmos, 3 vols., Antuerpiae, 1634-1646, I, p. 431; II, р. 236; III, p. 278. 

50. See A. Zanetti, Graeca d. Marci, Bibliotheca Codicum Manu Scriptorum, Venice, 1740, p. 
85; cf. A. К. Demetrakopoulos, 'Oo0óóo£oc “ЕАЛас, Leipzig, 1872, р. бо and for the date р. 62: 
Kegáaaia dvrioortixà хата тфу тоб Béxxov Óoyudtcw te xai уоацийто» otalérra лодс лісас 
rdg toU XowroU 'ExxAnc(ac лаой тоб dywwtdtov llarpidoyov ‘ІєоосоАђро» xvoíov Tenyogiov, 
yoagévra dé dré ршуйс тоб ддасхӣдоо тоб Evayyedlov xvolov Peweylov vo? Мосуйлаоос. 

51. Cf. Browning, School, p. 171. 

52. On Disypatoi in general see Planoudes, Letters, p. 207. The former metropolitan 
of Thessalonike Manuel Disypatos is the addressee of a long letter in 1276 by a certain Kallistos 
but there is very little possibility that the didaskalos tou Psaltéros can be identified with the former 
metropolitan. See I. Sykoutres, “Megol тд axíaua tõv 'Agotruaróv , Hellenika 3 (1930), 15-44, 
text pp. 17-26, who identified this Kallistos with Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos (ibid., pp. 
28-34). 

$3. Laurent, Moschabar, pp. 129-58, esp. pp. 131, 133. 

54. Ibid., p. 135 and pp. 145-49. Fr. Laurent proved that one of his works was written 
in 1277/78; Beck, Kirche, pp. 677-78. 

$5. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 178 (Lameere No 192), ЕРА 5 (1910), 344-46 to the metropo- 
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none of them seems to refer to his teaching. 56 

But while our knowledge on the teaching of the other ecclesiastical profes- 
sors of the Patriarchal School is limited we have enough information about George 
Pachymeres (1242-ca.1310). He was born in Nicaea but he returned to Con- 
stantinople after the recovery of the capital in 1261. He had a distinguished 
career in the Church where he reached the office of prótekdikos while in the im- 
perial clergy he was given the office of dikaiophylax.5 He studied in Nicaea 
(àv Nixaia dé xai yervnBeic xai teageic) though he may have completed his 
studies in Constantinople.58 

Pachymeres is best known for his history of the first fifty years of the Palaio- 
logoi from 1258 to 1308. But apart from this he also wrote a number of works 
mostly related to his teaching. These can be divided into rhetorical, philological, 
mathematical, philosophical and theological. 

His rhetorical works comprise progymnasmata which are examples accord- 
ing to the models established by Aphthonios and thirteen declamations on rhet- 
oric.59 

His philological works contain his scholia on Homer. Though Pachymeres' 
scholia on the Iliad are mentioned by his student Manuel Philes they have only 
recently been discovered by Turyn in cod. Ambros. Gr. 450 (I 4 sup.).6 This 
manuscript contains the Iliad of Homer and the Batrachomyomachia together 
with scholia, and was copied by Meletios son of Neilos and two other scribes in 


litan of Ephesos John Cheilas: d йуооіхос̧ xai хобро xal etiOng Mooxd[u]nao, ВаоВаро у twas 
BAaegnulag xai ynridders eEnyjoetc єЇсфёоо» тў 0eoAoyía . .. ' Eyas uv оў» лод тд» урлиброоға 
tovtovi уёооута . . . dvevégyntog Eyw батеАф ...6 дё (i.e. Moschabar) yadxeic xai xvageic xai 
балтас xai axvreig xai Scot тоб yergovaxtinod Biov uereoxóuevog åvýciuóç avi nag’ ajroiz, xai 
б,т xai Bovderas боё` той броіоо тф óuoío лоостоќҳоутос. 

56. Laurent, Moschabar, pp. 145-158; Beck, Kirche, 678. 

57. Pachymeres, I, p. 11, 1-6. On Pachymeres see Fabricius, BG, VII, pp. 775-87; DTC 
XI, cols. 1713-18 by V. Laurent; Krumbacher, GBL,2 pp. 288-91; Tatakis, Philosophie, pp. 
239-40. 

58. We do not know the exact relationship between Holobolos and Pachymeres. Pachy- 
meres gives a detailed account of the two cases in which Holobolos was punished by Michael VIII 
and praises his Orthodoxy (Pachymeres, I, pp. 192, 20-193, 4 and I, pp. 392-94). The state- 
ment that Pachymeres was the student of George of Cyprus is not supported by any evidence 
(Sevéenko, Metochites, p. 19, n. 3). 

59. Ed. Chr. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. I, Stuttgart, 1832, pp. 551-96. His declamations 
ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Georgii Pachymeris Declamationes XIII, Paris, 1848. 

60. Pachymeres' scholia ed. by С. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, Oxonii, 1875; 
his connection with Homer is shown by his hexametric autobiography abstracts of which were 
included in his history (II, pp. 304, 15-305, 5 and p. 306, 12-21) as well as in Makarios Chryso- 
kephalos’ бобалла (cod. Marc. Gr. 452 (collocazione 796), ff. 230-233. On this manuscript see 
J. B. С. d'Anse de Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, vol II, Venice, 1781, esp. pp. 4-79; see also Krum- 
bacher, GBL,? p. 289; Turyn, Dated Gr. MSS., pp. 23-25 and plates 12, 13. Another hexametric 
poem of Pachymeres on physics ed. by Bandini, Catalogus, III, cols. 385-86; cf. Moraux et al., 


Aristoteles Graecus, p. 294. 
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1275/76.51 We do not know if Pachymeres, who nearly a year later was didaska- 
los іои Apostolou, held the same office when these scholia were copied. They 
certainly, like the above-mentioned progymnasmata, seem more suitable for the 
branch of poetry and rhetoric of the Patriarchal School. On the other hand there 
is no evidence that Pachymeres taught rhetoric in the Patriarchal School or that 
he succeeded Holobolos in his teaching post when the latter fell into disfavour 
in 1273. Whatever the answer to these problems one thing is certain that in 
1275/76 or some time earlier George Pachymeres, who may have held a chair in the 
Patriarchal School, wrote his scholia on Homer which were copied by a certain 
Meletios with the help of two other scribes. Since professors usually prepared 
their own scholia and commentaries on the classical authors they taught, it is 
perhaps reasonable to assume that this manuscript was not the property of Pachy- 
meres but belonged to Meletios who copied it for his own use either because he 
was a student at the Patriarchal School or simply because he found it useful to 
possess a copy for his private studies.52 


Pachymeres’ mathematical works comprise fragments on astronomy, a 
paraphrase on the arithmetic of Diophantos and a manual on the Quadrivium or 
сђутауџа тб» tecodowy na0nuázo», àgiuntixijc, озсхйс, yewuetolaç xai дстоо- 
vouíac. Though the work is mainly derivative it served as a text-book of higher 
mathematics not only for the Byzantines but also for the Italian humanists.® 


Fr. Laurent suggested that Pachymeres composed his Quadrivium at the 
end of the thirteenth or the first years of the fourteenth century. He is probably 
right, though a deeper study of Pachymeres' work in connection with the mathe- 
matical works written at that time and especially the works of Planoudes, John 


61. Turyn, Dated Gr. MSS., р. 24: t'H BiBdos | бє тоб | MedAetiov тоў | NiíAov' yoa- 
geica | dy Exes gyre (i.e. A.D. 1275/76). 

62. On the scribe Meletios see Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber, p. 329, who instead of Me- 
Аєтіоо read uovazo); Martini-Bassi, Catalogus, I, p. 541. Another manuscript written by Me- 
letios has recently been identified. It is cod. Laur. Gr. 71, 3 containing Aristotle's Categories 
and De Interpretatione and various commentaries on Aristotle, see Moraux et al., Aristoteles Grae- 
cus, pp. 223-27, esp. p. 226. 

63. The fragments of Pachymeres' selected pieces on astronomy were edited by Th. H. 
Martin, Theonis Smyrnaei Platonici Liber de Astronomia, Paris, 1849, pp. 389-415. Pachymeres' 
paraphrase of Diophantos was ed. by P. Tannery, Diophanti Alexandrini Opera Omnia, 2, vols., 
Leipzig, 1893-95 (Teubner Series), in vol. П, pp. 78-122 (Repr. іп Pachymeres, Quadrivium, chap- 
ters 25-44, pp. 44-76). M. A. J. Н. Vincent published a section from his arithmetic in Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, vol. 16, Paris, 1847, seconde partie, pp. 364-83 
and the whole of harmonics, ibid., pp. 384-553. We can assume that Pachymeres’ Quadrivium 
was used by the Italian humanists from the number of manuscripts made at the time. For the 
description of these manuscripts see his Quadrivium, pp. XXXVIII-LVII. The more important 
ones are: cod. Paris. Gr. 2438 copied by John Sanktamavras in 1594 for Lailius Rouinius; cod. 
Paris. Gr. 2339 copied in 1540 by Angelus Vergetius and Constantine Palaiokappa; cod. Rossianus 
XI, 130 copied in 1575 by John Raseos. 
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Pediasimos and Manuel Bryennios is necessary before any final conclusion is 
reached.6 

His philosophical works comprise a summary of the philosophy of Aristotle 
which is still only partly edited, though a complete Latin translation exists.65 

Apart from the above-mentioned scholia on the psalms Pachymeres’ theolo- 
gical works comprise a paraphrase of the writings of pseudo-Dionysios the Areo- 
pagite, made at the request of Athanasios Patriarch of Alexandria which is mostly 
based on the scholia of St. Maximos the Confessor.66 

Pachymeres' major works refer mostly to secular education and it would 
be interesting to know if his office of dikatophylax in the service of the Emperor 
had anything to do with his teaching. In two manuscripts containing his Qua- 
drivium, Pachymeres appears with the title дєуайос diddoxadoc but we do not 
know if this has any connection with his official duties as teacher. a 

Undoubtedly Pachymeres was a distinguished figure in secular as well as 
in theological learning, commanding the respect of his contemporaries, not only 
as a scholar and a teacher but above all as a man. eg The feelings of his contem- 
poraries are clearly reflected in the funeral poem recited at his tomb by his student 
Manuel Philes who emphasized the qualities of his rhetoric, the beauty of his 


64. See Laurent's preface on Pachymeres, Quadrivium, p. XXX. In fact an unpublished 
letter of Constantine Akropolites speaks of the composition by a friend of a manual on mathema- 
tics and philosophy. The letter may have been sent to George Pachymeres and was probably 
written at the time suggested by Laurent. See Appendix, No ror, pp. 165-66. 

65. Ed. Arsenios of Monembasia, Venice, 1532; the summary on Aristotle’s Organon was 
printed in Paris, 1548 (Paris, 1581, Oxford, 1669); Latin translation of the whole work was publish- 
ed by Philippus Becchius, Georgii Pachymeri hieromnemonts in universam fere Aristotelis philo- 
sophiam epitome etc. Basel, 1560. For the manuscripts in which this work is preserved see War- 
telle, Inventaire, ( passim). 

66. See above p. бо and n. 49; PG vols. з and 4. For his proem to the Patriarch Athanasios 
of Alexandria see vol. 3, cols. 108-16; M. Aubineau, 'Georges Hiéromnemon ou Georges Pa- 
chymérés, Commentateur du Ps. Denys?’, J. Th. S. 22 (1971), 541-44; Podskalsky, Theologie und 
Philosophie, pp. 30-31 and p. 124; A. Failler, ‘Le séjour d'Athanase II d'Alexandrie à Constanti- 
nople', REB 35 (1973), 43-71, esp. pp. 63-71. 

67. Pachymeres may have succeeded Theodore Skoutariotes in the office of dikaiophylax 
some time after 1277 when the latter became bishop of Kyzikos. See Ralles-Potles, Syntagma, 
vol. 5, p. 327; Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 30; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dossier, p. 471; Darrouzés, ОФ- 
ФІКІА, p. 532; Pachymeres, II, pp. 53-54. Не may have succeeded Stephanos Panaretos in 
the office of prótekdikos some time after 1285 when Pachymeres was still Aieromnemón. See Lau- 
rent, Blachernes, p. 148; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 533. Оп dikaiophylax see ibid., рр. 109- 
110 and on prétekdtkos see pp. 323-32. 

68. See Pachymeres, Quadrivium, p. XXXIX and p. LII. In fact the Paris. Gr. 2338 is 
a copy of Angelicus 38 (c. 3. 7) (ibid., p. LIX) and according to E. Stephanou its title was written 
by a fifteenth or early sixteenth century hand (ibid., p. LII); see also ibid., p. XXIX. 

69. The portrait of Pachymeres preserved on cod. Monac. Gr. 442, f. 6" was reproduced 
in his Quadrivium ; H. Belting, Das illuminierte Buch in der spdthyzantischen Gesellschaft, Heidel- 
berg, 1970, pp. 24 ff., 90 ff., fig. 49; I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, Leiden, 1976, pp. 165-72, figs. 106-107, 111a, 113a. 
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language and spoke of his commentaries on Homer and Aristotle.7? Pachymeres' 
death was a great loss but already the preparatory work for the Palaiologan 'Re- 
naissance' had been accomplished. 


From this brief survey of the first forty-five years of the life of the Patriar- 
chal School the following points emerge. The re-established Patriarchal School 
never reached either the standard or the vast proportions and complex organiza- 
tion which this institution had enjoyed in the twelfth century. In the Empire of 
Nicaea, apart from the efforts of Blemmydes to reinstate theological studies in 
his isolated school, no official attempts seem to have been made for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Patriarchal School. This broke the continuity and later efforts 
to regain the standards which this institution had enjoyed before were only par- 
tially fulfilled.71 What makes it difficult, however, to assess the quality and method 
of teaching is that so very few works relating to the actual teaching of theology 
have survived. Whether this dearth of material in fact indicates that very few 
works were composed at the time is difficult to tell. They may in fact simply 
not have survived. On the other hand the existence of works relating to secular 
education, as those of Holobolos and Pachymeres, perhaps suggest that after all 
few works referring to ecclesiastical education were written or compiled. On 
the whole the teachers of theology may have satisfied themselves with using text- 
books compiled by previous generations. Any reluctance to produce new text- 
books may perhaps be explained by the fact that this period, apart from constant 
minor ecclesiastical disputes, was dominated by the controversy over the Union 
of Orthodox and Catholic Churches as well as by the Arsenite schism, which 
started in the early 1260's and extended for nearly half a century.72 There was 
also a lack of co-operation between the Patriarch of Constantinople and the pro- 
fessors of the Patriarchal School as can be seen from the relations of the didaska- 
los tou Evangeliou George Moschabar with the Patriarch of Jerusalem Gregory 
and those of George Pachymeres with the Patriarch of Alexandria Athanasios.73 
In other words theological talent was diverted to writing pamphlets and polemi- 
cal tracts instead of thinking out and compiling new teaching material for the 
next generation of clerics. This was in accord with the traditionalist attitude of 


70. Ed. J. F. Boissonade, Georgii Pachymeris Declamationes XIII, Paris, 1848, pp. 253-60; 
also by Miller, Philes, Carmina, II, pp. 400-405; see esp. vv. 18-44; vv. 6-7; v. 47; V. 59; v. 89; 
vv. 91-95. 

71. Blemmydes says that both the Emperor and the Patriarch wanted to take over his school 
but we do not know if they intended to create a theological school; see Blemmydes, Curriculum, 
P. 74, 7-9. 

72. George of Cyprus reports in his autobiography that during the dispute for the Union 
of the Churches he had fears for his life to write anything as so many did (Lameere, Tradition, 
p. 187, 20-22). Though this can hardly refer to writing scholarly works it may refer to theolo- 
gical writings. 

73. See above p. бо, n. 50 and p. 63, n. 66. 
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the Church since Byzantine theology on the whole followed its early teachings 
and in that sense there would have been ample material to teach its new students 
without the need for seeking new approaches. 

On the other hand there may be profound reasons for this apparent dearth 
of new theological material for the teaching of students attending the Patriarchal 
School. The best of the scholars who were appointed to theological chairs seem 
to have been piimarily interested in secular knowledge, so that when they had 
discharged their official duties, which entailed the exegesis of the Gospel, the 
Epistles and the Psalter during the liturgy, they were free to pursue their own 
intellectual interests. Their surviving works indicate that, as exponents of secular 
knowledge, they taught various subjects. They may even have acted as private 
tutors though we possess no specific evidence for this. That this was possible is 
suggested by the case of Blemmydes' tutor, Prodromos, who studied under the 
otkoumenikos didaskalos Constantine Kaloethes in the late twelfth century, and 
also by that of Manuel Philes who was a student of Pachymeres. Evidently Pro- 
dromos provided Blemmydes with a secular and not religious education and the 
interests of Philes were mainly in poetry rather than in theology.?* This ambiva- 
lent role of the teachers of the Patriarchal School may perhaps indicate that the 
preponderant trend among Byzantine intellectuals was directed towards a hu- 
manist development so that the Church lost most of its best scholarly talent to 
secular intellectual pursuits. 


74. See above p. 8. Though Philes prepared a poetical commentary on the Psalms his 
main intellectual output is his poems; see British Museum Add. Ms. 17473, f. 166 ff; M. Richard, 
Inventaire des manuscrits Grecs du British Museum, Paris, 1952, p. 28. Philes' poems ed. by Miller, 
Philes, Carmina, I-II; A. Martini, Manuelis Philae carmina inedita, Atti della R. Accademia di 
Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, vol. XX Supplemento, Naples, 1900; M. Gedeon, 'Mavov3 
тоб Ou loropixd movuara', EA 3 (1883), 215-20; 244-50; 652-59; I. Sakkelion, ‘MavouhA 
QU тоб "Eqectou стіуо: dvéxSotor’, AIEEE 3 (1890), 315-16. 


CHAPTER IV 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE (1282-ca.1310) 


PART I 


THE TEACHING ACTIVITIES OF MAXIMOS PLANOUDES 


The accession to the throne of Andronikos II in December 1282 marked a 
decisive turning point for Byzantium. The Union with the Catholic Church 
was renounced and a new spirit for co-operation between the State, the Church 
and the people was established.! The men who surrounded Andronikos II were 
all ardent Orthodox and had intellectually distinguished themselves. The most 
prominent of them were the two scholars, Theodore Mouzalon, the grand logo- 
thete2 and George of Cyprus, oecumenical Patriarch.3 These were supported 
by a new generation of educated men who filled both state and ecclesiastical 
posts. Under such conditions Byzantine higher education seems to have enjoyed 
a most favoured position. 

In this intellectually rich milieu the monk Maximos Planoudes was to dom- 
inate secular education. From an early age he was destined for the civil service, 
which he entered after completing his secular education, but he suddenly aban- 
doned all prospects of a successful career and dedicated himself to a life of scholar- 
ship within the confines of a monastic life. He remained aloof from political and 
ecclesiastical affairs and by devoting himself entirely to learning he succeeded 
not only in becoming the most erudite and prolific writer of this period but also 
in opening new paths and arousing fresh interest in a number of subjects which 
had hitherto remained neglected. 

Little is known about Planoudes’ role in the controversy over the Union of 
the Churches. However, during the reign of Michael VIII Planoudes did not 
oppose the Union of Lyons (1274). On the contrary his translation of St. Augus- 
tine's De Trinitate seems to have reinforced the arguments of the unionists.4 


Pachymeres, II, pp. 14-25; Gregoras, I, p. 160. 

Pachymeres, II, p. 12, 9-12 and p. 15, 3-6. For Mouzalon see above p. 36. 

Pachymeres, II, p. 42, 15-18. 

Ibid., ЇЇ, р. 29, 7-19. Though no date for this translation exists it seems likely that 
it was prepared during Michael VIII’s reign. Valoriani suggested that this translation was made 
in 1281 without giving any evidence; S. Valoriani, ‘Massimo Planude traduttore di S. Agostino’, 
in Atti dell’ VIII Congresso internazionale di studi bizantini (Palermo 3-10 April 1951), I, Rome, 
1953 (= SBN 7), 234; Schmitt, Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz, p. 131. 
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Furthermore, in a poem he wrote for Theoktistos of Adrianople on 10 April 
1283 when Planoudes was still a civil servant he refers to him as a supporter of 
the true dogma. Since a few days later Theoktistos was condemned as a unionist 
in the first synod of Blachernai this may further suggest that Planoudes was 
perhaps inclined towards their views? But whether Planoudes was a sincere 
supporter of the Union, or whether he had acted at the orders of Michael VIII 
is difficult to decide. He certainly supported the Orthodox point of view in his 
later writings. He even rejected St. Augustine whom he himself had translated 
into Greek, thus arousing the anger of Demetrios Kydones who accused him 
for his change of heart.6 Planoudes’ anti-Latin treatise on the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit as well as a similar work written by his student Manuel Moscho- 
poulos were attacked by the unionist George Metochites.7 

Planoudes was not the only official who became a monk after the accession 
to the throne of Andronikos II. We know of others such as the prótonotarios 
Theodosios Saponopoulos;$ and if Melchisedek Akropolites, a close friend of 
Planoudes, is to be identified with Manuel Akropolites then he too became a 
monk some time after the second council of Blachernai (1285) where he signed 
as epi ton gonatón.? Why all these people left their offices to become monks is 
not known. It is possible that either their former political role or the great con- 
fusion created at that period by the strict anti-unionists and the Arsenites may 
have convinced them to do so. Planoudes himself in a letter to Alexios Philan- 
thropenos confessed that he was afraid to deal with theological problems and he 
did so only when it was most necessary.!? He also speaks in two other letters of 


5. V. Laurent, ‘Un théologien unioniste de la fin du XIIIe siècle, le métropolite d'Andri- 
nople Théoctiste', REB 11 (1953), 187-196; idem, Regestes, Nos 1456, 1463, 1614. For the edition 
of this poem see Planoudes, Letters, p. 204, esp. line 10; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, p. 106 ff. In cod. 
Mosquensis Musei Historici Gr. 315 (olim S. Synodi, Matthaei CCCII; Vladimir 441) containing 
this poem we read оп f. 440": Elç vouoxávovov блєр Éygayev ó ITAavosónc, óc «ai yodper váóe' 
ó thvde yodyac т» BiBlov уойрғ таб, хата usa ’Anolhov І èv ёте ,Cwha’. For a de- 
scription of this codex see L. С. Westerink, Arethae Archiepiscopi Caesariensis Scripta Minora, 
vol. I, Leipzig, 1968, pp. IX-XIII. 

6. PG x161, col. 312BC. See also Laurent in DTC, XII, 2247-52. Laurent believes that 
Planoudes was intimidated into writing his anti-Latin work after 1283; cf. S. Runciman, The 
last Byzantine Renaissance, Cambridge, 1970, pp. 59-60. 

7. PG 141, cols. 1275-1307; cf. Planoudes, Letters, p. 211. 

8. Pachymeres, II, p. 25, 15-17. Saponopoulos is the addressee of five letters from George 
of Cyprus (Eustratiades Nos 63, 64, 65, 80, 86) (Lameere Nos 63, 64, 65, 80, 86). Saponopoulos 
was most probably earlier called Theophylaktos and it is very possible that it is he who copied the 
Theriaka of Nicander surviving in cod. Vat. Gr. 305 on 23 March the twelfth indiction (1269?). 
See Mercati-Cavalieri, Codices, pp. 443-50. Probably the monk Theodosios of Constantine 
Akropolites' letter No 22 is also Saponopoulos, ed. Н. Delehaye, АВ 5т (1933), 272. 

9. Gill, Council of Lyons, p. 3o; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dossier, p. 471; Laurent, Blachernes, 
р. 148; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, pp. 532-33. See now Trapp, Lexikon, I, No 523, E 5o. 

то. Planoudes, Letters, No 113, p. 154, 42-43: viv бё ÜeoAoyixóc, блео Dréi иймата náv- 
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an embassy to the Armenians of Cilicia for religious matters and refers to the 
machinations of those who dislike him and who are ready to accuse him of con- 
version to the Armenian or Catholic dogma. But with God’s help, as he says, 
he has avoided both the embassy and the trouble.!! | 

Of his early life as a monk our knowledge is limited. It was some time be- 
tween April 1283 and 1292 that he left the civil service to become a monk either 
in Constantinople or elsewhere though the exact time as well as the monastery 
in which he took his vows are still unknown. In one of his letters Planoudes 
speaks of his own monastery of the Five Saints on Mt. Auxentios in Bithynia 
given to him in pronoia by the bishop of Chalkedon. From the content of this 
letter, however, it seems that Planoudes had been a monk for some time and 
the fact that the monastery or rather the phrontistérion was in a ruined state in- 
dicates that it had been recently donated to him in a dilapidated condition and 
could hardly have been the place where he entered the monastic estate. 12 

Scholars have suggested that Planoudes’ school was housed in the monastery 
of the Chora and if this suggestion is correct one might be inclined to suspect 
that he had also become a monk there, since he seems to have been a teacher 
before he became a monk and continued as such thereafter.13 Wendel for instance, 
drew this conclusion from three pieces of evidence: a letter of Planoudes where 
he mentions the monastery of the Chora, a second letter of his where he speaks 
of an imperial monastery where he lived and a note in Latin in a Vatican manu- 
script stating that that manuscript belonged to the philosopher Maximos of the 
monastery of the Chora. We will examine these arguments in turn. 

The first letter is addressed to the exarchos and logothete Phapes. Planoudes 
asked him for a favour on behalf of a monk who was the brother of Planoudes' 
servant and who lived in the monastery of the Chora. But the fact that this monk 
lived in the monastery of Chora and was a brother of Planoudes' servant does 
not necessarily mean that Planoudes also lived in the same monastery.!* Planou- 


тоу бёбоха xai о?и otiw Ste rovrq лобоєци many <tr’ add. Ziegler? dvayxnc; cf. Planou- 
des, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2204. It seems that most of the scholars of the thirteenth century 
such as Nikephoros Blemmydes, George Akropolites and George of Cyprus had no great success 
in their theological writings or beliefs. 

ir. Planoudes, Letters, No 112, pp. 152-53, 64-85; ibid., No 114, p. 159, 134-142. Dated 
in 1296, ibid., pp. 264, 265, 270; Laiou, Observations, p. 94, dates these letters after 3 April 1295. 

12. Planoudes, Letters, No 24, p. 40, 3-5, p. 41, 25-30. It is possible that this bishop of 
Chalkedon is Theognostos who signed a synodical document on 2 June 1294. See Laurent, 
Regestes, No 1565, pp. 353-54- 

13. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2208, 2252; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, p. 56; Sevéenko, 
Metochites, pp. 37, 41. 

14. Planoudes, Letters, No 70, р. 88, 7-10: б ларф» fju£repoc ла ёбєАрф xéxontar лодс 
leowovvny ёх лаібоу Jynévo dv ol тїс povis тїс xóoac povactai xai dvéÜpewav xai émaí- 
бєусау. Phapes is most probably identified with John Phapes who signed as hypomimnéskén 
in the synodical documents of 1277 and 1285; see Gill, Union of Lyons, p. 3o; Laurent-Darrouzés, 
Dossier, p. 471; Darrouzés, O®®IKIA, pp. 531-32; Laurent, Blachernes, p. 148. 
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des’ second letter is addressed to the prdtovestiarios Theodore Mouzalon са. 
1292/93 asking for financial support for the imperial library of the monastery in 
which he lived. The name of the monastery is not mentioned in this letter. How- 
ever, it has been suggested that it was the monastery of the Chora which had 
been an imperial foundation since the time of Justinian.!5 And scholars were 
encouraged in this assumption by the note in cod. Vat. Gr. 177, our third piece 
of evidence: this contains Ptolemy's Geography which was among the works 
edited by Planoudes. The note written in elegant Latin letters reads: 

Claudii Ptolemei liber geographie et est p(ro)p(r)ius d(omi)ni Maximi philosophi 

greci ac monaci monasterio Chore in Constantinop(o)li emptus a quodam Andronico 

Yneote.16 


The evidence, however, is not conclusive, since it is impossible at this stage to 
be certain whether ‘Maximus philosophus’ is in fact Planoudes. Perhaps one should 
approach the problem by trying to identify Andronikos Oinaiotes with any of 
the known Oinaiotai, and by trying to find out why the note was ever written in 
Latin. 

Nor can we accept for certain the argument recently put forward that Pla- 
noudes moved from Chora to Akataleptos on the grounds that an autograph manu- 
script (cod. Paris. Gr. 1671), which was in Chora almost a century later, is a proof 
that Planoudes left it behind when he moved from Chora to Akataleptos.17 This 
is no more than a probability. On the other hand it is very possible that this 
manuscript, after Planoudes' death, was transferred to Chora by the powerful 
grand logothete Theodore Metochites when he refounded the monastery in 
about 1316-1321.18 In so far as Planoudes' correspondence is concerned there 
is no evidence that he ever lived in Chora or that he had moved from Chora to 
Akataleptos in the 1290's. If there were such a move one would have expected 
Planoudes to have mentioned it in his letters which are full of details of his life. 

On the other hand we cannot be certain that he had never lived in Chora 
either, since he seems to have had connections with various monasteries in Con- 
stantinople which he mentions in his letters, such as the monastery of Pante- 


15. Gregoras, I. p. 459:  £óouj0n удо абтт тд doxaiov подс тоб Вас:Лёос 'Tovaviwviavov; 
cf. Planoudes, Letters, p. 247. 

16. Mercati-Cavalieri, Codices, p. 204. For the Oinaiotai of the late thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries see Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 106-107. І am indebted to David Tomason who 
lent me his microfilm of this codex. Гог the meaning of philosophos see F. Dólger, ‘Zur Bedeu- 
tung von ф:Абсофос und ф:Аософіа in byzantinischer Zeit’, Byzanz und die Europaische Staaten- 
welt, Ettal, 1953, pp. 197-208; I. Ševčenko, ‘The definition of philosophy in the life of Saint 
Constantine’, Essays for Roman Jakobson, The Hague, 1956, pp. 449-57. 

17. Ševčenko, Metochites, pp. 41-42 and notes 172, 173, 175. 

18. Ibid., pp. 28-29. For the library of the monastery enriched by Metochites and others 
see ibid., pp. 36-37 and notes 139-41. 
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poptes,!9 the monastery of Philanthropenos or Philanthropou Soteros,20 the 
monastery of Peribleptos,?! the church of St. John the Baptist in the Blanga.2? 
Moreover he seems to have been resident in the monastery of Akataleptos where 
he taught at least from September 1299 if not earlier. For by that time he had 
completed and subscribed оп fol. 122” at that monastery his autograph manu- 
script (cod. Venet. Marc. Gr. 481) containing mainly the so-called Planoudéan 
Anthology and Nonnos of Panopolis paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John: 

t гуобфт ў nevágoocic айтт тоб x(a)t(a) 'Io(&vrn») &yiov ebayyediov. zero 

Matíuov povazos тоб llAavosón évró(c) Коустаутіроопбдєас. | x(a)t(a) 

thy цоуђ» тоб o(ctíj)e(o)c Х(ошто )б. thy tod 'Ахатай}лтоу ёлоуоцабо- 

иёт” шті cent(euB Jet io)" iv(duxtidvos) wy ётоос Gw dex(a)t(ov).” 

A higher school seems to have existed in the Akataleptos monastery at least 
since the 1270’s under George of Cyprus. But though Planoudes seems to have 
been one of the teachers at the Akataleptos school there is no evidence so far to 
suggest that he had succeeded George of Cyprus when the latter became Patriarch 
in March 1283. 

Certain details about Planoudes’ school can be gleaned. He lived in an 
imperial monastery (facium) uovr))?* where an imperial library (facie) pı- 
BAtoOrjxn )25 existed. Unfortunately, since it seems that there were a number of 
imperial monasteries in Constantinople, we cannot identify it. The details about 
this imperial library are contained in Planoudes' letter to Mouzalon. Since these 
are of great interest to us and throw light on a number of issues it would be worth- 
while to look at them more closely. This imperial library was housed in a large 
building and possessed a considerable number of books which had been collect- 
ed there from all parts of the Empire and catalogued probably after 1261. When 
Planoudes wrote his letter to Mouzalon ca. 1292/93 the library had suffered 
greatly. Many books which had been borrowed were never returned to the shelves 
as one could find easily by comparing the old and the new catalogues, while 
others had been destroyed for lack of repair. Planoudes made two suggestions 


19. Planoudes, Letters, No 115, pp. 160-61, 25-31. 

20. Ibid., No 99, p. 130, 36; see also ibid., p. 260. 

21. Ibid., No 68, p. 86, 33-34. 

22. Ibid., No 31, p. 51, 21-22. 

23. Ibid., pp. 182, 189; Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, pp. 588-609, plate at the end 
of text; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 91 and plate 231C; the year А. M. 6810 corresponds to 
the rsth indiction and the 13th indiction recorded here was A. М. 6808 (i.e. Sept. 1299) which 
seems to be the original date of the completion of this manuscript corrected later by Planoudes; 
cf. C. Callavotti, ‘Planudea’, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Bollettino del Comitato per la pre- 
parazione della Edizione Nazionale dei Classici Greci e Latini, ЇЧ. S. fasc. VII (1959), 30, no. 10; 
Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 91-92. 

24. Planoudes, Letters, No 28, p. 44, 16. 


25. lbid., No 67, p. 83, 55, 60. 
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for the restoration of the library. First to make the librarian responsible to the 
prótovestiarios and the Emperor so that he could keep a better control over the 
books leaving and entering the library. Secondly, the books affected by time could 
be repaired at a small expense contributed by a member of the imperial service.. 
Otherwise he insisted that these books which were in poor state would very soon 
fall apart.26 То drive the point home Planoudes, who claimed to be a specialist 
in book binding, sent to Mouzalon a manuscript in disrepair, the sphairika of 
Theodosios, and a collective volume he had repaired and bound together con- 
taining the works of Diophantos, the arithmetic of Nikomachos, the harmonics 
of Zosimos and the epitome of the canon of Euclid.27 He seems to have asked 
Mouzalon for money to reorganize the imperial library in the capacity of a man 
in the service of the Emperor rather than as a scholar monk living in that mon- 
astery. His teaching therefore was most probably connected with an imperial 
institution.?3 Planoudes seems to have been allowed to choose if not all at least 
some of his students. He did not accept for instance a student recommended 
to him by the logothetés tou dromou John Glykys, the future Patriarch, because 
his standard was lower than that demanded by Planoudes. He hoped, however, 
to teach him in the near future after the young man had completed a preliminary 
course under another teacher.29 Planoudes promised also his friend Phakrases 
to become teacher of his son John whose guardian he was during his father's 
absence in Thessalonike in 1299. John was at that time going through his ele- 
mentary education. From these sparse details it becomes apparent that Pla- 
noudes' school was an institution providing for higher education. 

Planoudes seems to have started his teaching as a layman as early as 1280, 
the year in which he completed a collection of hexametric poetry, undoubtedly 
for teaching purposes. Їп the copying of this collection he was assisted by six 
other scribes. He revised it on a number of occasions over a long period of time. 
It was just before he completed his final revision that he took his holy vows as 


26. Planoudes, Letters, No 67, pp. 83-84, 54-102; cf. C. Wendel, ‘Planudes als Bücherfreund', 
ZfB 58 (1941), 82-84. | 

27. Planoudes, Letters, No 67, p. 82, 41-42: тобто удо tç ди]; téyvng тд lðialtatov; and 
р. 84, 102-111. С. Wendel, ‘Planudes als Bücherfreund', Z/B 58 (1941), 80-81. 

28. Planoudes, Letters, No 121, p. 179, 20-23: yò dé xai лаойу xai nàAAov ind тўс ovp- 
фоойс хаилтбиту ... av uév Ёлєрлес̧ ёс Baortéa тд» naida тї; Zerf nawWevdoews цеб орта xal 
dvaywyis. 

29. Ibid., No 23, p. 40, 9-14: iv оў» uù ёр ude Ало» б фіАтатос̧ ўні» eloynta тўс ev 
тос pabjuaow ёлидбоєшс, adtd¢g uà» та viv nag’ ётєооу poitdtw’ ёуф dé xal єісёлғіта goovtió 
nepi tovtov’ xdv d Өєдс 20Ар xal хао? AdBwpuat, одх бу dusdte yevoluny тф véw diddoxadoc, 
xai návrwç niw vergosofo, There is no evidence to suggest that this young student recom- 
mended by Glykys is his son Basil who some time later appears to be a student of ''heodore Hyr- 
takenos (see below p. 94). 

3o. Planoudes, Letters, No 8, p. 16, 29-45. 
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a note on folio 8" indicates?! 
t elinge хал@с ) BiBloc айту лёоас 
тоб ztoiv Mavov?)À дотіос д2 Ma£íuov 
Dr ed Je Водо» tide ovyxextnuévov:+ 


These six scribes may well have been the first known students of Planoudes 
since in later years we know that he used to employ his students in the writing 
of his various manuscripts. 

It is during the 1280’s that Planoudes, who most probably started his career 
as a teacher of grammar, poetry and rhetoric, may have composed most of his 
writings related to these subjects which have not been dated so far. For one of 
his students and assistants, Manuel Moschopoulos, had already prepared some 
of his editions ca. 1290.32 If this general impression is correct then Planoudes’ 
scholarly activities were not interrupted after he became a monk. 

By the end of the 1280’s Planoudes seems to have turned his interest to 
astronomy. The manuscript Edinburgh Adv. 18. 7. 15 of the National Library 
of Scotland, containing Cleomedes, Circular Theory of the Stars and Aratos, 
Phainomena with scholia and subsidiary texts has marginal notes by Planoudes. 
A note on fol. 54” speaks of a lunar eclipse on 21 August 1290 which date, as has 
been suggested, may be taken as terminus ante quem : 


tro срт ete тў xa adyototou уохтд(с̧) etc xB, yéyovev ЁхАвгунс cednyne | 
щ(є)т(й) tò uecovóxtiov uéxot nowtaç.?3 


At about the same period ca. 1292/93 Planoudes was involved in the study 
of mathematics and he had completed his arithmetical works on the Indian Cal- 
culus and on the Arithmetic of Diophantos. An autograph of Planoudes survives 
іп cod. Ambros. Gr. & 157 sup. This manuscript contains fragments of the Ууфо- 
popia xar *1»до®с ў Aeyouévy ueyáAg and Diophantos of Alexandria books I-II 


зі. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 28-39. A note on fol. 296" reads: T unvi cent(euB )o( iq) 
a’ lv(ôixtiðvos) 0' - Ётоус syn?’ (= A.D. 1280). Two 14th century hands replaced on this manu- 
script lost folios or inserted Planoudean works. For the best description of this manuscript see C. 
Gallavotti, ‘Planudea’, Bollettino del Comitato per la preparazione della Edizione Nazionale dei 
Classici Greci e Latini, N.S., 7 (1959), 25-50, esp. pp. 37-48. 

32. Turyn, Euripides, p. 118; idem, Sophocles, p. 16 and n. 3. See also below p. 104. 

33. I.C. Cunningham, ‘Greek Manuscripts in the National Library of Scotland’, Scriptorium 
24 (1970), 367 ff. and plate 24. A scholium written by Demetrios Triklinios in this Edinburgh 
Manuscript on fol. 105! shows clearly the well-known fact of Triklinios’ familiarity with the Pla- 
noudean edition of Aratos; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. XVII. Planoudes emended three 
pieces of the text of Aratos following the view of Ptolemy: (a) vv. 481-486; (b) vv. 501-506; (c) vv. 
$15-524. The alterations of Planoudes were ed. by J. Martin, Histoire du texte des phénomènes 
d' Aratos, Paris, 1956, pp. 295-299. For the Planoudean manuscripts on Aratos see ibid., pp. 247- 
255; idem, Scholia in Aratum Vetera, Stuttgart, 1974 (Teubner Series), pp. VII-IX. For the 
Triklinian work on Aratos based on Planoudes see ibid., pp. XXIX-XXXIII. 
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with scholia of Maximos Planoudes.34 He adopted the zero (бїфроа) in his Indian 
Calculus though he may have known an earlier manuscript 4077 тйс ueyázjj; xai 
*Ivdixhc vngogopíag dated from 1251/52 and deriving probably from the West 3 

Planoudes speaks in his correspondence about the Indian Calculus. He had 
borrowed from George Bekkos a book containing the Indian Calculus and spent 
most of his day in studying and copying it. As he was nearing the end of this 
work he wished to add a chapter on the square roots and asked his addressee if 
he possessed any book referring to the subject.36 Planoudes did actually add 
some elaboration of his own on the finding of the square root.?? 

Planoudes' interest in Diophantos is also indicated in his correspondence. 
He seems to have copied Diophantos from a manuscript which existed, together 
with other mathematical texts, in the imperial library of his monastery when 
Theodore Mouzalon asked for this manuscript.5à Planoudes repaired and bound 
some mathematical works together in one volume before sending the collective 
volume to Mouzalon in Asia Minor ca. 1292/93.39 The collective manuscript 


34. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 78-79. Оп f. 141: oxóA(ia) vo? IIAavosó(n) xvo(ov) 
Mat£íu(ov). 

35. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2210-13; CMH, IV, ii, рр. 274-75; Nicol, Learning, 
P. 31; On the term ұуфофоріа and yipoç see М. К. Stephanides, ‘Ta paOnuatixe тфу Butav- 
TvV’, 'A0nvà 35 (1923), 216, n. 3 and pp. 216-18 for this work. 

36. Planoudes, Letters, No 46, pp. 65-66, 36-44: тд ÔÈ лАќоу ёхасттс ђиѓрас, &£ об tù» BiBiov 
Ñv tote nag’ ouv eyoenoduny, б хат’ ‘бос до!бидс далауӣ xai Өвой бїббәтос Zënn тд ла» Frevoras. 
xai pe oddév бїёдоа тфу £v айтф, лАђ» xal тайга ngoa0civai тў ypagouévy uot Bovdouut iple’ 
ztüc, odtivocody до:дџоб Óo£vroc HÀ rerpay vov, tov Ёууіста tovtov duvatdy eðoeðňvai verodyco- 
vov; xal ёт næs; обтуособу 20:9иоб teteaydvou dobévroc, тђ» avo лАєоой» ғђоєі» oiórr' dy 
yévntai; el Ôù тайта vàv Suetégwr nov Brëllen #ё>тЁтахта!... yoedpartes néuperte. George Bek- 
kos was probably earlier an official of the Church and signed a synodical document in 1277 as 
primikérios tön patriarchikón notarión ; see Gill, Union of Lyons, p. зо; Laurent-Darrouzés, Dos- 
sier, p. 471; Darrouzés, ОФФІКІА, p. 532. He may have been promoted to megas oikonomos 
аї a later time and is probably identical with Bekkos, the addressee of Nikephoros Gregoras; see 
Gregoras, Correspondence, No 69, p. 103 and p. 382, ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, III, 
Paris, 1831, p. 193, included in PG 149, col. 605CD; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 79-80. Con- 
stantine Akropolites’ letter No 92 was sent to a megas otkonomos, probably Bekkos; see cod. Ambros. 
H 81 sup. ff. 303^". A note in cod. Vat. Gr. 207 indicates that George Bekkos was a son-in-law 
of Theodore Xiphilinos who was megas oikonomos of the Great Church in the 1260's and 1270's; 
see Mercati-Cavalieri, Codices, pp. 249-50; Trapp, Lexikon, 11, No 2547, p. 51. Оп Xiphilinos 
see above p. 23 and n. 123. 

37. See C. I. Gerhart, Das Rechenbuch des Maximus Planudes, Halle, 1865, pp. 29-47: Deal 
tópécEcg rergaycowuxfj; nÀAevoüc navtóg dote: Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 80 who dates 
this letter to George Bekkos ca. 1292/93. 

38. Planoudes, Letters, No 67, р. 82, 31-34: 1 бё Aiopávrov BiBhos, ў» dvdyxn тє бло- 
néunew й›—ха та yedupara тобт айтд xedevovta ў>——ёлаузтух viv ёх viv nddat бутібоу v) Boca. 

39. Ibid., No 67, p. 84, 106-111: xlvdvvog. бу d Дабфаутос eð norðv dr duër тб ye viv elvai 
óiéópa- ovunapanńiavoe 5 айўтф тўс соттоіас xal др:биттое) Nixopáyov хата лоду хєоїоъ- 
ciav etpwtidoa: xal Zwoluov tivdg ápuovix?) diatinwoc: xai йу Edxdeidns ё» Poayei той zavó- 
voc xatatouny napéĝwxev, ғіс ër reUyoc Gnavta avvagÜévra. See above p. 71 and n. 27. 
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is now most probably codex Matritensis 4678 (formerly No 48).4° Some time 
later Planoudes asked Manuel Bryennios to lend him his book of Diophantos, 
because he wanted to collate it with his own copy which shows clearly that he 
continued working on this manuscript.4! 

At about 1294-1296 Planoudes edited the works of Plutarch which survive 
in two autograph manuscripts: the cod. Ambros. Gr. C 126 inf. and cod. Paris. 
Gr. 1671. The Ambrosianus contains Plutarch, Moralia 1-69 and it was written 
by ten scribes ca. 1294/95. One of them was evidently John Zarides, a pupil of 
Planoudes.42 Most probably some of the remaining eight scribes—Planoudes 
was the tenth scribe and editor—were also students of Planoudes. This manu- 
script has been successfully dated by Turyn on the basis of Planoudes' corre- 
spondence with two of his closest friends, Alexios Tarchaneiotes Philanthropenos 
and Melchisedek Akropolites. For in a letter to Philanthropenos, Planoudes 
spoke of his intention to copy the books of Plutarch and requested parchment 
of a specific size.9 Philanthropenos answered that he would send him parch- 
ment soon and Planoudes replied that he needed it urgently. However, it seems 
that the first consignment of parchment Philanthropenos sent was stolen by 
pirates and a second despatch followed.** He refers to the stolen parchment in 


40. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2228; C. Wendel, 'Planudes als Bücherfreund', ZfB 
58 (1941), 81. This identification was questioned by Browning, Recentiores, p. 13. 

41. Planoudes, Letters, No 33, p. 53, 7-10: xal thv диєтёоау Atopdvtov ВІВАоу—ут:Ва- 
Aeiv ZE attic удо Bovddusba тђ» ћиєтёоау—ёр ђиєобу бао» ôń со: BovAouévo xvyzáve лоо- 
Өғашіа лёшрғс йи; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 80, dates this letter ca. 1292/93. 

42. See fol. 238': и(ӯт)єо @(во)б Border по: và duagtwid "Io(áv)v(n) và Zagíónt; 
cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 83 and plates 66, 23oe. John Zarides was one of the ten 
scribes (E) who wrote in 1321 in Thessalonike cod. Ven. Marc. Gr. XI, 6 (collocazione 1142) con- 
taining mainly Strabo, Geography; see ibid., p. 140. 

43. Planoudes, Letters, No 106, p. 142, 36-45, dated early in 1295, ibid., pp. 251, 263: 
&uoi ô’ ÉÓo£s та той IIAovtágyov yodpa: Biblia: лахо ydo, oe оїсда, тд» Gvdga elo, Sei votvvv 
Eyew ueufodvagc- ai óé гісі naga u&v cjut», où лау» yonotal: el dé xai тфу dya0 àv rjcav, dad’ oz 
uiv strooia nods ye тд лоѓіасда. nav0dávo dé лао’ Suiv аўтбб navy тє йуабас yiyvecOa, xai 
соѓує лоіасдс: Bovdnbéves odx Ev ánopía noópacic yévorto. et A тобтоу uéAAousv Zen, xal тд TOY 
rergdóow ёлёнуарғу uírpov, > dvo тоабта thy ueufloávgv noriv. tov иёуто тобто» dgiüuóv, 
лбаос Gv ein, xai тд тўс длостоАтс táyoç тў сӯ xavaAuunávo gidotiuw xal eùyevet nooaigéaer. 
See now Laiou, Observations, p. 94, who dates this letter after 3 April 1295. Laiou seems not 
to have considered the demands of Planoudes for parchment nor the unpublished letters of Con- 
stantine Akropolites in the dating of Planoudes' letters. Therefore we refer to Treu’s dating 
which is more relevant on these sectors and we give side by side the new dating which seems some- 
times to be erroncous. 

44. Planoudes, Letters, No 78, p. 99, 37-42, dated early in 1295, ibid., p. 251: od dé por 
néuyeiw бао» otnw доойс ёх töv тїс Ав(ас лооВітоу yodpers: 5 xal aùtòç olóa аітўсас̧, £uoi бё 
тосађтт negi ta cd Айрооа évrérnxev dnànatía, Hor’ од uóvov mooflárow, Ала xoi faofáoov 
HBovdduny бооас xal xepaAdc бєйоо neunopévag ідеї», el pr) тд adv eloye qiddvOownor. Laiou, ` 
Observations, p. 93, dates this letter in 1294. 

45. Planoudes, Letters, No 109, Р. 145, 10-11, dated in 1295, ibid., p. 263: de ôù xai viv 
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another letter to Melchisedek from which we are informed that it was Melchisedek 
who undertook to send the parchment which had been stolen.46 

Apart from Philanthropenos, Planoudes commissioned Melchisedek Akro- 
polites who was at that time a monk in Asia Minor to buy him parchment. In a 
letter to him Planoudes asked urgently for parchment in two sizes, large and 
small, giving the exact measurement.47 Melchisedek seems to have provided 
Planoudes with parchment made up of donkey’s hide which he regarded as use- 
less.48 In another letter to Melchisedek Planoudes speaks of the parchment he 
promised to send him.49 But whether Melchisedek, who died in June 1296, was 
in fact able to do so is not known.5? Whatever the case, Planoudes completed 
and inscribed the second parchment volume of Plutarch which contains his Lives 
and Moralia 1-69, (the present Paris. Gr. 1671, the largest size Plutarch), on 11 
July 1296.5: 

The Planoudean cod. Venet. Marc. Gr. 481 is another known dated auto- 
graph manuscript of Planoudes. He subscribed this manuscript in 1299 but he 
kept correcting it at least up to 1301/1302 as the emended date indicates.52 Pla- 
noudes' value as editor of an anthology was to rearrange Constantine Kephalas' 
work in books and chapters according to subject matter and alphabetic order.5? 
A direct transcript of the Marcianus was made before this Venice manuscript 
took its final form which is now in London, British Museum Additional 16409 
and has some corrections made by Planoudes himself.5* 

The great importance of the Planoudean anthology is shown by the great 


éntatéAhets, nenoupéva: цё» uoi ueuBpávag тд» qíAov, єіАўфбог бё лодс töv лату. Laiou, 
Observations, p. 92, dates this letter in the winter 1293-94. 

46. Planoudes, Letters, No 86, p. 111, 94-96, dated in 1295, ibid., p. 256: d ô’ ó хайд xai 
дуабдс Aoíxag (i.e. Philanthropenos) zegi rom лооВатеіи» ёлётт&1Л# цо: ócouávov, Zeg а?тдс 
одх ¿uol uGAAov Ñ тоїс neipataiç nénougac. Laiou, Observations, p. 92, dates this letter in the 
winter 1293-94. 

47. Planoudes, Letters, No 100, p. 135, 3-25, dated in 1295, ibid., pp. 253, 260, where the 
very details of the request are given. Laiou, Observations, p. 97, n. 21, says that this letter was 
probably written before Nos 109, 86. 

48. Planoudes, Letters, No 95, p. 123, 20-27, dated in 1295, ibid., p. 258. Laiou, Observa- 
tions, p. 97, n. 2I, says that this letter was written after No 85; cf. Wilson, Books and Readers, 
p. 2. 

49. Planoudes, Letters, No 115, p. 161, 35-37, dated in 1296, ibid., pp. 253, 265: тас usu- 
Boávac обли иё» &Óc£dusp, xaíro: nuda ђАлібоуто xai ov vavvag uiv &ngyyéAlov- ein & б» тї 
бдєтёоас onovd7c, el taútaç хошобиеба Oürrov. Laiou, Observations, p. 97, n. 21, says that this 
letter was written after No 85. 

50. See cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup. f. 289'. 

51. Omont, Manuscrits grecs datés, p. 14, plate 67-68; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 82. 

52. See above p. 70, n. 23. 

53. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2236-2239; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 91. 

54. A. Turyn, ‘Demetrius Triclinius and the Planudean Anthology’, EEBS 39-40 (1972-73), 
404, 417-19. This manuscript is written in two columns in a black ink. Planoudean corrections 
were made іп a lighter dark ink and can be seen for instance on folios 4", 7%, 9", 23", 48", 76". 
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number of manuscripts in which it has survived as well as by the fact that it was 
the only known collection of epigrams and minor poetry of Classical and Byzantine 
Greek language until the discovery by Salmasius in 1607 of the eleventh-century 
Palatine Anthology (the present ms. Palat. Heidelberg Gr. 23 + Paris. Suppl. 
Gr. 384).55 

It was probably at this period about 1300 that Planoudes prepared his scholia 
on Thucydides, the present cod. Monac. Gr. 430, as we can assume from his note 
on fol. 11” referring to the death of Theodora Raoulaina on 6 December 1300. 
This copy of Thucydides was probably used as a text-book in Planoudes’ school. 
His great concern for this author is indicated by another manuscript of Thucy- 
dides (cod. Casselanus Ms. hist. f. 3) dated in 1302, which, as has been suggest- 
ed, was corrected by Planoudes.56 

It was no doubt for teaching purposes that Planoudes prepared his major 
works on the geography of Ptolemy and his compilatory book on harmonics. 
But while there are suggestions for the identification of the former work among 
the surviving manuscripts of Ptolemy's geography, the latter seems to have been 
lost since the time of Planoudes. 

That Planoudes was intensely interested in Ptolemy is seen by his letter 
to Philanthropenos in 1295 where he speaks of his intention to copy Ptolemy's 
work.5? Planoudes also says that he rediscovered Ptolemy's geography after it 
had long lain in oblivion.5* Most probably the manuscript of Ptolemy he dis- 
covered had no maps and he may have been responsible for their reconstruction.59 
The yewyoagixoy zuváxiv of the area of Thessalonike possessed by Planoudes 
had most probably nothing to do with his edition of Ptolemy.9? However, it 


55. For a discussion of the manuscripts of the Planoudean Anthology up to 1494 when the 
editio princeps was made in Florence by Janus Laskaris see Turyn, op. cit., pp. 403-450, esp. pp. 
404, 415, 429, 433-34. 443; idem, Dated Greek MSS., p. 95. 

56. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, pp. 588-609; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2223; 
B. Hemmerdinger, Essai sur l'histoire du texte de Thucydide, Paris, 1955, pp. 45-46; cf. JHS 77 
(1957), 329; A. Kleinlogel, Geschichte des Thukydidestextes im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1965, pp. 6-7. 

57. Planoudes, Letters, No 119, p. 171, 166-170, for the dating "bd, p. 266; Laiou, Obser- 
vations, Pp. 95-97, dates this letter in the second half of 1295; cf. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), 
cols. 2228-30. 

58. Kougeas, Planudea, pp. 115-118; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2229: Хтіуо: howixol 
sls v?» yewyoaplay ITroAguaíov yoóvow; nodhoig ágavia0eicav, celra бё nag’ adtov лбу›ос noddoic 
&UpEÜeicav. Ed. by J. Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matritensis Codices manuscripti Graeci, Madrid, 
1769, p. 262, from cod. Matrit. 72. 

59. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 203-204: тоб åyıwtátov xai copwrtdtov хоооб Matíuov tov 
IlAavosón sig тд бйуоациа той IItoAsuaíov, 8 aùròç and тїс DíBAov tov IItoAsuaíov, uù nagd 
тос AaBaw doxác, Ówvorjcaro xai diéyoaper; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, p. 116. 

бо. Planoudes, Letters, No 86, p. 110, 66; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, p. 115 ff.; Planoudes, 
RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2229. This letter was written before No 119 where Planoudes' intention 
to copy Ptolemy is mentioned; cf. Laiou, Observations, pp. 92, 95. See above p. 75, n. 47 and 
n. 59. 
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shows the great interest he had in geography which might have been one of the 
subjects he laboriously rediscovered and enthusiastically taught. 

A. Diller who studied the manuscript tradition of Ptolemy claimed that he 
had discovered the very manuscripts of Ptolemy written in the Planoudean milieu 
and that these manuscripts contain the oldest surviving maps of Ptolemy which 
Planoudes had reconstructed.6! He suggested that the personal copy of Planou- 
des was the thirteenth-century manuscript cod. Seragliensis 57 while a copy 
of this was made for the Emperor Andronikos II, the present Vat. Urbinas 82. 
He even identified one of the two hands of Seragliensis which appears also in 
Fabricianus 23 in Copenhagen containing only one bifolium of Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy and in Paris. Gr. 1393 of Strabo which was employed also by Planoudes.52 
Referring to the two late thirteenth-century Vatican manuscripts (cod. Vat. Gr. 
177 and cod. Vat. Gr. 191) which contain also Ptolemy's geography he ascribed 
them to a different branch. And considering the lack of maps in these manu- 
scripts he maintains that even if the former was once in the possession of Planou- 
des it was acquired after he had completed his work on Ptolemy.6? 

There have been those, however, who, without discussing Diller's sugges- 
tion, have supported and continue to support the view that the Ptolemy manu- 
script which was written in the Planoudean milieu is the Vat. Gr. 177, the manu- 
script with the Latin note speaking of the philosopher Maximos of the monastery 
of the Chora.& But it seems that much more research is needed before a final 
answer is given to this problem. 

Another subject in which Planoudes showed great interest was music or 
harmonics. He had collected nearly all the works written about music in a volume 
some time in or before 1294.65 He worked diligently to copy a great part of this 
work and correct his own book on harmonics which he used for his teaching of 
music in his school ae However, a certain monk called George or Arsenios Auto- 


61. A. Diller, "The Vatopedi Manuscript of Ptolemy and Strabo’, American Journal of Phi- 
lology 58 (1937), 174-84; idem, ‘Lists of provinces in Ptolemy’s Geography’, Classical Philology 
34 (1939), 228-38; idem, "The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps', ТАРА 71 (1940), 62-67, 
with three plates after p. 66, esp. pp. 66, 67. 

62. A. Diller, "The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps’, ТАРА 71 (1940), 62, 63, 66. 

63. Ibid., p. 67, notes 16 and 17. 

64. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2229; Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 22, n. 24. 

65. Planoudes, Letters, No 68, p. 86, 46-48: ovx dvenígOovov ydo, el тоіат duedryjoatuev 
BíBAov, шхооб návraç бооз бу negl povoixňç ovvretayótaç Spo т; avveiAngvíaz elc ё. This 
letter is dated in 1294, ibid., p. 245; see also ibid., No 64, p. 78, 24-28. 

66. Ibid., No 68, p. 85, 25-28; see also ibid., No 64, p. 78, 24-30: 0062 удо тї; tvzotanc 
BiBdov стєрбиєба, add’ olav бї ціа» oùôeulav єбро vig бу тђу olxovuévgy лери». xai od Adyw 
peyébet, oùô’ аў xáAAn- GAN би závrag dg єілєї» Boot nepi povowyc xal drot ovrterdyaoww 
elyev elc таўтб аоАЛаВобоа, тўс duër Egyor qiAonovíag. лобобєс̧ Sti xal тф лАёо› тфу ђиєтёош» 
peoe лбуоу yeipdv; see also ibid., No 64, p. 78, 8-10: tiva ydo yvy?» Exyovtes цетадфсоиєу ёт! 
тфу» фиғтёооу ті; el удо 6 copes ov и) длёбохас. Laurent suggested that this Autoreianos can 
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number of manuscripts in which it has survived as well as by the fact that it was 
the only known collection of epigrams and minor poetry of Classical and Byzantine 
Greek language until the discovery by Salmasius in 1607 of the eleventh-century 
Palatine Anthology (the present ms. Palat. Heidelberg Gr. 23 + Paris. Suppl. 
Gr. 384).55 

It was probably at this period about 1300 that Planoudes prepared his scholia 
on Thucydides, the present cod. Monac. Gr. 430, as we can assume from his note 
on fol. 11” referring to the death of Theodora Raoulaina оп 6 December 1300. 
This copy of Thucydides was probably used as a text-book in Planoudes’ school. 
His great concern for this author is indicated by another manuscript of Thucy- 
dides (cod. Casselanus Ms. hist. f. 3) dated in 1302, which, as has been suggest- 
ed, was corrected by Planoudes.56 

It was no doubt for teaching purposes that Planoudes prepared his major 
works on the geography of Ptolemy and his compilatory book on harmonics. 
But while there are suggestions for the identification of the former work among 
the surviving manuscripts of Ptolemy's geography, the latter seems to have been 
lost since the time of Planoudes. 

That Planoudes was intensely interested in Ptolemy is seen by his letter 
to Philanthropenos in 1295 where he speaks of his intention to copy Ptolemy's 
work.5? Planoudes also says that he rediscovered Ptolemy's geography after it 
had long lain in oblivion.5$ Most probably the manuscript of Ptolemy he dis- 
covered had no maps and he may have been responsible for their reconstruction.59 
The угоуоафіхду zuváxiov of the area of Thessalonike possessed by Planoudes 
had most probably nothing to do with his edition of Ptolemy. However, it 


55. For a discussion of the manuscripts of the Planoudean Anthology up to 1494 when the 
editio princeps was made in Florence by Janus Laskaris see Turyn, of. cit., pp. 403-450, esp. pp. 
404, 415, 429, 433-34, 443; idem, Dated Greek MSS., p. 95. 

56. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, pp. 588-609; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2223; 
B. Hemmerdinger, Essai sur l'histoire du texte de Thucydide, Paris, 1955, pp. 45-46; cf. JHS 77 
(1957), 329; А. Kleinlogel, Geschichte des Thukydidestextes im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1965, pp. 6-7. 

57. Planoudes, Letters, No 119, p. 171, 166-170, for the dating tbid., p. 266; Laiou, Obser- 
vations, pp. 95-97, dates this letter in the second half of 1295; cf. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), 
cols. 2228-30. 

58. Kougeas, Planudea, pp. 115-118; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2229: Ztíyoi ўошѓхоі 
віс tiv увшуоафіау IIvoAeuaíov хобхо zxoAAoig dpavia0scicay, elra dé nag’ aùtoð mévoig toAAoic 
&XpsÜeicav. Ed. by J. Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matritensis Codices manuscripti Graeci, Madrid, 
1769, p. 262, from cod. Matrit. 72. 

59. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 203-204: тоб dywotérov xal copwtdrov xvgoü Ma&íuov той 
IlAavovón tl; tò дійураниа тоб IItoAsuaíov, 6 айтдс and тїс ВІВАоо тоб IItoAsuaíov, uù maga 
тіуос AaBaw doxác, биуођсато xai diéyeapev; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, p. 116. 

60. Planoudes, Letters, No 86, p. 110, 66; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, p. 115 ff.; Planoudes, 
RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2229. This letter was written before No 119 where Planoudes' intention 
to copy Ptolemy is mentioned; cf. Laiou, Observations, рр. 92, 95. See above р. 75, n. 47 and 


n. 59. 
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shows the great interest he had in geography which might have been one of the 
subjects he laboriously rediscovered and enthusiastically taught. 

A. Diller who studied the manuscript tradition of Ptolemy claimed that he 
had discovered the very manuscripts of Ptolemy written in the Planoudean milieu 
and that these manuscripts contain the oldest surviving maps of Ptolemy which 
Planoudes had reconstructed.6! He suggested that the personal copy of Planou- 
des was the thirteenth-century manuscript cod. Seragliensis 57 while a copy 
of this was made for the Emperor Andronikos II, the present Vat. Urbinas 82. 
He even identified one of the two hands of Seragliensis which appears also in 
Fabricianus 23 in Copenhagen containing only one bifolium of Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy and in Paris. Gr. 1393 of Strabo which was employed also by Planoudes.52 
Referring to the two late thirteenth-century Vatican manuscripts (cod. Vat. Gr. 
177 and cod. Vat. Gr. 191) which contain also Ptolemy’s geography he ascribed 
them to a different branch. And considering the lack of maps in these manu- 
scripts he maintains that even if the former was once in the possession of Planou- 
des it was acquired after he had completed his work on Ptolemy.% 

There have been those, however, who, without discussing Diller's sugges- 
tion, have supported and continue to support the view that the Ptolemy manu- 
script which was written in the Planoudean milieu is the Vat. Gr. 177, the manu- 
script with the Latin note speaking of the philosopher Maximos of the monastery 
of the Chora. But it seems that much more research is needed before a final 
answer is given to this problem. 

Another subject in which Planoudes showed great interest was music or 
harmonics. He had collected nearly all the works written about music in a volume 
some time in or before 1294.65 He worked diligently to copy a great part of this 
work and correct his own book on harmonics which he used for his teaching of 
music in his school.66 However, a certain monk called George or Arsenios Auto- 


61. A. Diller, "The Vatopedi Manuscript of Ptolemy and Strabo', American Journal of Phi- 
lology 58 (1937), 174-84; idem, ‘Lists of provinces in Ptolemy's Geography’, Classical Philology 
34 (1939), 228-38; idem, ‘The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps’, ТАРА 71 (1940), 62-67, 
with three plates after p. 66, esp. pp. 66, 67. 

62. A. Diller, "The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps’, TAPA 71 (1940), 62, 63, 66. 

63. Ibid., p. 67, notes 16 and 17. 

64. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2229; Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 22, n. 24. 

65. Planoudes, Letters, No 68, p. 86, 46-48: oùx буєлірбоуоу ydp, el тоіаўтус dug/dëoouen 
Bilon, шхооб ztávrag ócovc ду neol povoixñç avvrexvayóxag Soot tig ovverAnpvia; elc ër. This 
letter is dated in 1294, ibid., p. 245; see also ibid., No 64, p. 78, 24-28. 

66. Ibid., No 68, p. 85, 25-28; see also ibid., No 64, p. 78, 24-30: 0002 ydo тўс tvzovanc 
BíBAov стєобиєбда, АЛ’ olav бё) piav oddculay soo тіс Gv tù» olxovpérny лғоифу. xai od Aéyw 
AEugfe, o9Ó' ad xdáAÀAsi AAR бт1 ztávrag dr einetv боо: negi uovauxijc xai drot ovvretáyaow 
slyev elg та?тд ovddaBotoa, тїї; Zur Éoyov quAonovíac. лобобєс̧ Get xal тф nA£ow тфу Hustéowy 
Epege лбуоу xeipóiv; see also ibid., No 64, р. 78, 8-10: tiva удо puri Exovres иетабфсоие» Ext 
тфу» rjuevépov tivl; el удо d copes av uù ёлёбохас. Laurent suggested that this Autoreianos can 
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reianos who was living at that time in the monastery of Peribleptos borrowed 
Planoudes’ book of harmonics and never returned 1.67 After Autoreianos had 
left the capital Planoudes togethe: with other monks of the monastery of Peri- 
bleptos entered his cell but although some books had been left there his own 
was missing.68 Planoudes speaks of the same volume of harmonics lent to Auto- 
reianos in a letter to Philanthropenos(?) dated in 1294.69 A year later he again 
asked Philanthropenos to trace his book on harmonics either by approaching 
Autoreianos or his brother who were both monks іп or near Nymphaion.70 But 
although this autograph of Planoudes is still missing he succeeded in rousing the 
interest of his contemporaries in the study of harmonics. Theodora Raoulaina 
prepared her own copy on the subject and sent it for corrections to him while 
George Pachymeres and Manuel Bryennios wrote the best surviving Byzantine 
works on the subject probably shortly after.7! 

The works which have been discussed above represent only a small part of 
Planoudes’ works which covered nearly every sector of Byzantine learning. He 
wrote on grammar and rhetoric. He mastered and wrote on every kind of metre. 
He edited and commented on a wide range of classical texts which extend from 
poetical to historical, mathematical and astronomical texts. He prepared com- 
pilatory works useful for a school of higher education and he even translated 
Latin authors into Greek. Diserving mention also are his theological works which 
comprise homilies, polemical dogmatic writings and encomia of saints and his 
correspondence which is a mine of information for the cultural life in Byzantium 
during the last decade of the thirteenth century.72 

We can deduce Planoudes' teaching interests from his own writings as well 
as from those of his students. In his curriculum he included grammar, poetry 
and metre, rhetoric, higher mathematics (i.e. arithmetic, music, geometry, astro- 
nomy), geography, philosophy and perhaps medicine. Not only did he teach 
these subjects but also he wrote his own text-books on them. His grammatical 
works comprise a dialogue in grammar (yoaupatixyjc 0:040уос̧) between Palai- 
timos and Neophron in the form of question and answer;? a work on syntax 


be probably identified with the future bishop of Pergamon Arsenios (1295-ca.1315) who copied 
the Anonymous commentary on Nikomachos of Gerasa (unpublished) in cod. Ambros. H 58 
sup. and subscribed it on f. 115°; see V. Laurent, ‘Le métropolite de Pergame Arsène, mélode et 
polémiste antilatin’, REB 15 (1957), 123-30; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., рр. 88-90 and plate 7o. 

67. Planoudes, Letters, No 64, p. 78, 6-7: yońow uev уйо nag’ juàv тў» dopovixry, àné- 
бохас̧ 6° ojódy padlov, Ñ d undénote unódv deelen uiv. 

68. Ibid., No 65, p. 79, 3-6: No 68, p. 86, 33-37. 

69. Ibid., No 65, pp. 79-80. For its dating ibid., p. 240. 

go. Ibid., No 106, p. 142, 30-35. For the dating of this letter see above p. 74, n. 43. 

71. See above p. 44 and below pp. 96-97. 

72. For bibliography and a discussion of Planoudes’ works up to 1950 see Planoudes, RE 
20, 2 (1950), cols. 2208-2249, which is still of great value. 

73. Ed. L. Bachmann, Anecdota Graeca II, Leipzig, 1828, pp. 1-1or. 
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(Пері ovvtdtews réi тоб Aóyov иєофу);"4 a work on the transitive and intransitive 
verbs (leoi uevafatixáv xai auetabatwr enudtwv) 25 a brief dictionary of the 
Attic expression ("Arruxiuoí ).76 

In his teaching of poetry one may include his editions and commentaries 
on Pindar (Olympians, Pythians, Nemeans 1-6),7 his edition of the works of 
Hesiod and his scholia on Erga (1-749),78 his scholia on Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, 
О. Тугаппиѕ),79 his scholia on Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae).80 He 
edited Nonnos' hexametric paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John?! and the Dio- 
nysiaka of the same author. Planoudes' edition of Nonnos' Dionysiaka, with the 
exception of a fragment in a papyrus in Berlin No 10567 of the seventh century, 
is our earliest source on this work and all other manuscripts derive from Planou- 
des.82 The same applies to his edition of Tryphiodoros, Capture of Troy.83 Both 
works survive in his autograph cod. Laur. Gr. 32, 16. He wrote also an Idyllium 
in 270 hexameters modelled on those of Theocritos whom he also edited.*4 


74. Ed. L. Bachmann, op. cit., pp. 103-166. 

75. Ed. С. Hermann, De emendenda ratione graecae grammaticae, (1801), pp. 391-421. 

76. Ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. I, Paris, 1829, pp. 408-409. For another 
dictionary attributed to Planoudes and preserved in cod. Ferrara II 155, f. 182° ff. (A.D. 1336/37), 
see now Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 188. 

77. Irigoin, Pindare, pp. 247-69. 

78. Planoudean scholia are to be found in Neapol. II. F. 9 (Cyrillus 165); see Planoudes, 
RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2220-21. 

79. Turyn, Sophocles Recension, pp. 114-119. Turyn speaks of three manuscripts which 
exhibit the Planoudean authorship: cod. Neapol. II. F. 9 (Cyrillus 165); Ambros. Gr. N 166 
sup.; Bremen Staatbibliothek b. 23, all of the fourteenth-century. These scholia were edited 
by С. Dindorf, Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias septem ex codicibus aucta et emendata, vol. ЇЇ, Oxonii, 
1852; see now O. Longo, Scholia Byzantina in Sophocles Oedipum Tyrannum, Padova, 1976, pp. 
95-164, where the scholia of Planoudes are published separately. 

8o. Turyn, Euripides, pp. 53-82. Ed. by G. Dindorf, Scholia graeca in Euripidis tragoedias 
ex codicibus aucta et emendata, vols. I-III, Oxonii, 1863; see also Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 
2221. 

81. Editio princeps by Martinus Iuvenis, Paris, 1556 (other editions Paris, 1561, Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1589); A. Scheindler, Nonni Panopolitani paraphrasis S. Evangelii Ioannet, Leipzig, 
1881 ( Teubner Series). i 

82. Ed. A. Ludwich, Nonni Panopolitani Dionisiaka, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1909-11 ( Teubner Se- 
ries). Earlier editions by Gerarti Falkenburgi, Nonni Panopolitae, Dionysiaka, nunc primum in 
lucem edita etc. Plantini, 1569; (Other editions Hanoviae, 1605, 1610; Heidelberg, 1809). For 
Planoudes’ interventions and interpolation in the text of Nonnos see Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), 
cols. 2222-23; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 28-39 and plates 17, 18. 

83. A. Ludwich, Tryphiodorea, Progr. Regimontii, 1895; G. Weinberger, Tryphiodori et 
Colluthi carmina, Leipzig, 1896; A. W. Mair, Oppian, Colluthus, Triphiodorus (Loeb Classical 
Library), London-New York, 1928; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 38-39. 

84. H.L. Ahrens, Bucolicum Graecorum Theocriti, Bionis, Moschi reliquiae accedentibus in- 
certorum idylliis, 11, Leipzig, 1869; C. Gallavotti, Theocritus quique feruntur Bucolici graeci,? Rome, 
1955; cf. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2222; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., р. 28.  Planoudes’ 
Idyllium was edited by C. R. v. Holzinger, Ein Idyll des Maximus Planudes, Vienna, 1893; see now 
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Planoudes wrote a corpus on rhetoric based mainly on the progymnasmata 
of Aphthonios and the works of Hermogenes (leoi ordcewv, neol &voéctoc, 
nepi idedv, zept шедддоо dewdtyntoc). Though Planoudes’ work is mainly de- 
rivative its great value lies with the fact that he relied upon the older tradition 
which remained unaffected by the Christian commentaries of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.85 One can also include here his encomium of winter (ve- 
дФу»ос ѓухошоу) ,86 his basilikos logos delivered on the occasion of Michael IX's 
coronation?? and even his encomia of saints.88 


For his teaching of arithmetic he wrote his Indian Calculus89 and scholia 
on the two books of the arithmetic of Diophantos.9° He collected in a volume 
nearly all the works written on harmonics for his teaching of music. He prepared 
scholia on Euclid for his teaching of geometry?! while for his teaching of astro- 
nomy he edited the Phainomena of Aratos and the Circular Theory of the Stars 
of Cleomedes. His rediscovery of the yewyoaguxy 9qrjynoi; of Ptolemy served 
as a text-book for geography.92 


His students may also have been assisted in their studies by his compilatory 


P. M. Pontani, Maximi Planudis Idyllium, University of Padova, Instituto di studi bizantini e neo- 
greci, Quaderni, 7, 1973. For Planoudes' scholia on Aristophanes, Ploutos preserved in cod. 
Reginensis 147, see W. J. W. Koster and D. Holwerda, ‘De Eustathio, Tzetza, Moschopulo, Pla- 
nude Aristophanis Commentatoribus', Mnemosyne, Series IV, 7 (1954), 155-56; cf. Wilson, Church 
and classical studies, p. 73. 

85. For a discussion of Planoudes' Corpus Rhetoricum see Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), 
cols. 2230-32; cf. Kustas, Rhetoric, pp. 21-22. 

86. Ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. II, Paris, 1830, pp. 310-39; ed. also by 
M. Treu, Maximi Planudis, Comparatio hiemis et veris, Progr. Gymnas. Ohlau, 1878. 

87. Ed. L. G. Westerink, ‘Le Basilikos de Maxime Planude', BS 27 (1966), 98-103, text 
100-103, lines 1-124; 28 (1967), 54-67, lines 125-737; 29 (1968), 34-50, lines 738-1429; ed. from 
cod. Mosq. Gr. 315 (441 Vladimir; CCCII Matthaei) ff. 420'-440'; see now S. Kourouses, ‘Néoc 
xOSE тоб «Вас:Мхоб» тоб MaElyou tod Idavotdy’, 'A0nvà 73-74 (1972-73), (Astuwvdgior, 
тішттихђ) лоосфоой tQ хабтутў N. B. Тонадаху), 426-34, who discovered a better 
fourteenth-century codex containing this work of Planoudes: cod. Ambros. Gr. G 14 sup. ff. 
41°-72". 

88. For the edition of his encomium on Sts Peter and Paul see PG 147, cols. 1017-1112. 
His encomium on St. Diomedes was ed. by L. G. Westerink, "Trois textes inédits sur saint Dio- 
mède de Nicée’, AB 84 (1966), 166-227; Planoudes’ encomium, pp. 177-227, text pp. 180-227. 

89. Ed. C.]. Gerhard, Das Rechenbuch des Maximus Planudes, Halle, 1865. 

9o. Ed.P. Tannery, Diophanti Alexandrini Opera Omnia, vol. II, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 125-255 
(Teubner Series). Planoudes’ commentary was translated into Latin by С. Xylander, Diophanti 
Alexandrini rerum arithmeticarum libri sex, quorum primi duo adiecta habent scholia Maximi (ut 
coniectura est) Planudis, Basel, 1575; cf. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), col. 2228. 

91. For the Planoudean scholia on Euclid, Elements (preserved in cod. Laur. Gr. 28, 2; 
Vind. Phil. Gr. 103; Paris. Gr. 2373) and their edition by J. L. Heiberg, Euclides, Elementa, 
5 vols. Leipzig, 1883-88 ( Teubner Series), see Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2227-28. 

92. See above p. 72 ff; cf. Kougeas, Planudea, pp. 115-18; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), 
cols. 2228-30. 
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texts such as his ovvaywy?, a collection of excerpts from pagan and Christian 
writers,93 his anthology of Classical and Byzantine epigrams and minor poetry.9* 
His editions of proverbs?5 and Aesop's Fables?6 as well as his edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives and Moralia (1-69) were of great help to them. 

There is no firm evidence to suggest that Planoudes taught medicine in his 
school but we cannot exclude such a possibility. For a certain monk Merkourios, 
probably Planoudes' student, wrote a medical treatise on the pulse (xegi ogvy- 
vom) a John Zacharias, who most probably studied higher lessons under Pla- 
noudes, is the last great Byzantine doctor but it is still unknown whether the 
phrontistérion he attended for his medical studies is to be identified with Planou- 
des’ school or with another institution.98 Furthermore, some works on the Blood 
and Urine attributed to Planoudes appear in other codices as the works of Nike- 
phoros Blemmydes who was the son of a docto: and as a young man practised 
medicine himself.99 

Planoudes' thorough knowledge of Latin and his various translations of 
Latin authors into Greek!00 seem to have enhanced his personal prestige. Al- 


93. A. Diller, 'Codices Planudei', BZ 37 (1937), 296-301. Diller refers to five manuscripts 
of the ovvaywy7, (Laur. 59, 30; Neapol. 165; Palat. 141; Vat. 951; Paris. 1409) and described the 
Laur. 59, 30, ff. 1-103; cf. Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2232-36. 

94. Ed. F. Dübner and Ed. Cougny, Epigrammatum Anthologia cum Planudeis et Appendice 
Nova, 3 vols., Paris, 1872-1927. 

95. Ed. Ed. Kurtz, Die Sprichtwórtersammlung des Maximus Planudes, Leipzig, 1886. The 
title reads: reoat napoiulai ónudóei; ovddeyeioat naga тоб соротатоо xvolov Mofiuou тоб 
IThavovdn. 

96. Partially published by A. Hausrath, ‘Die Asopstudien des Maximus Planudes’, BZ 10 
(1901), 91-105. Hausrath’s arguments that the commentary on Aesop’s Fables is Planoudean 
were refuted by В. Е. Perry, Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop, Lancaster, 
1936, рр. 217-18; cf. J. J. Keaney, 'Moschopoulos and Harpocration’, TAPA тоо (1969), 203, n. ro. 

97. Еа. J. L. Ideler, Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, vol. II, (1842), рр. 254-56; cf. Fuchs, 
Schulen, p. 62. For an earlier dating of this treatise (10th century) see CMH, vol. IV, ii, p. 290. 

98. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No то, p. 82, 7-10. 

99. Ed. by J. L. Ideler, Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, vol. II, Berlin, 1842, pp. 318-22 
as works of Planoudes and by A. P. Kousis, I7gaxtixá тї ' Axaónulac Abney 19 (1944), 56-75 as 
works of Blemmydes. For scholia with medical topics attributed to Planoudes see Turyn, Eu- 
ripides, pp. 58-59; cf. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. LXXXVIII. 

100. For a discussion of Planoudcs' translations see Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2241- 
44. For the pseudo-Planoudean translations, ibid., cols. 2247-49. For a new discussion and 
bibliography of Planoudes' translations see Schmitt, Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz, pp. 127- 
147; see also G. №. Сіаппаке, “Ма {шоо IlAavoó8w, шетёфраст тоб пері vv 808єха BaOuóv 
тїс парахрўсєос тоб Pevdo-Abyoverivov’, 4Q4QNH 3 (1974), 219-56, with a plate after р. 256, 
text pp. 227-43; І. О. Tsabare, '*H џєтќфраст tàv petapoppadcewv тоб "Offiiólou @тф tov Ма- 
Etuo Плесуобдт. "H xetodypapy mxpaSocm’, ibid., pp. 387-404 with two plates after p. 404 as p. 
405. Tsabare supported the view that cod. Vat. Regin. Gr. 132 (14th cent. ff. 136) is the personal 
autograph of Planoudes who wrote ff. 1-107" (ibid., p. 389); cf. also M. Papathomopoulos, ‘A pro- 
pos de la métaphrase Planudéene des Héroides d'Ovide', ( Tipsrixóc тбиос Х. Г. Kaywuévov), 
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though we possess no evidence of the teaching of Latin in his school these authors 
may have been read in his Greek version. Planoudes announced his translation 
of Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae to the intellectual circles and promised 
to translate some other works of this author although, as he put it, Greek dialec- 
tics had no need of minor works but his translation he hoped would make known 
to his contemporaries those works the Italians were proud of ot However, Pla- 
noudes had lent his translation of Boethius to an Ephesian doctor ca. 1296 and 
he was asking the orphanotrophos Leo Bardales four years later to trace and re- 
turn him his book oz Though Planoudes may have had another copy of his 
translation which was made in or prior to 1296 the fact that he asked for the re- 
turn of his book after such a long time may indicate that Planoudes after all had 
little use for Boethius. And when one compares his desperate search when his 
book on harmonics had been taken by Autoreianos ca. 1294 one is inclined to 
accept that perhaps this was so.!03 That there was very little interest in Latin 
writers is confirmed by the fact that none of his students is known for his works 
in Latin or even for his knowledge of the language. It was some fifty years later 
that interest in the Latin language was aroused by Byzantine scholars such as 
the Cydones brothers and others. However, the complete critical edition of his 
translations which has recently attracted the interest of scholars may also shed 
light on the problem of the use of Latin in Planoudes' school. 104 

In his long career as a teacher of higher education Planoudes showed suc- 
cessively special interest in certain subjects. By his varied pursuits he seems to 
have changed the intellectual climate in Constantinople. He started with a great 
interest in poetry; then he seems to have dealt with grammar and rhetoric. Next 
came higher mathematics, the Quadrivium. He seems to have given special atten- 
tion to Greek mythology and metre. He mastered hexameter which had almost 
disappeared since the time of Theodore Prodromos and John Tzetzes with the 
exception of some metrically imperfect poems by Blemmydes and by Iakobos 


Thessalonike, 1973, p. 118, note. See now M. Papathomopoulos, Ma£íuov IIAavosón, Mevágoa- 
eig tà» 'Offióiov ' EruavoAó», Пауєлистђшо» ' Inavvívov, Piocogixh Хол, Zeigà «ПЕЛ ЕГА», 
I, Ioannina, 1976, who pointed out (p. VIII) that cod. Vat. Regin. 133 is the personal copy 
of Planoudes who wrote scholia on the margins. See also ibid., pp. V-VI for the new bib- 
liography and editions; cf. H.-G. Beck, ‘Besonderheiden der Literatur in der Palaiologenzeit’, 
Art et Société à Byzanze sous les Paléologues, Venice, 1971, рр. 43-52, esp. р. 44. 

тот. Ed. by M. Treu, ‘Manuel Holobolos’, BZ 5 (1896), 554-557: Emtorodn tov соро›татоъ 
xvooð Ma£íuov тоў ПАау›оўёт лодс то®с óuíAnxac: nepiézovoa rà negi Boerlov vov "Роџаѓоо 
xal twa лооАєубиєуа trj; nagovang BíBAov; see esp. p. 556, 35-40 and 52-56; Kougeas, (Planu- 
dea, p. 124) suggested a correction of the word óuíArxagc to dutAntas without any justification. This 
letter may well have been written by Holobolos (see Treu, op. cit., pp. 557-59); the general view 
concerning Latin, however, does not change. 

102. Planoudes, Letters, No 5, p. 12, 68-75. 

тоз. See above p. 77 ff. and notes 65-70. 

104. See above p. 81, n. roo; cf. Schmitt, Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz, p. 145. 
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archbishop of Bulgaria written in the middle of the thirteenth century. Hexa- 
meter seems to have been also mastered by his students as we can assume from 
the two elegiac poems written on Planoudes' tomb by his student, the monk 
Gregory. Some of his contemporaries also, such as George Pachymeres, Arse- 
nios of Pergamon and Theodore Metochites, tried their hand at this kind of 
metre though with less success. 105 

No work of his survives on Aristotle. But this lack does not presuppose the 
absence of the Organon of Aristotle from his teaching. For it is well-known 
that his contemporaries, Maximos Holobolos, George Pachymeres and John 
Pediasimos had written text-books on the Organon and other Aristotelian works 
which may have been widely known in Constantinople and might have been used 
in Planoudes' school. On the other hand excerpts of Platonic works had been 
included in his cvvaycy?) thus making Plato accessible to his students. Fur- 
thermore, a manuscript of Plato (cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 21) was written in the Pla- 
noudean circle ca. 1300 and Planoudes himself collaborated in the copying of 
this volume. 106 

Some of Planoudes’ students are known to us. The most famous of them 
were the grammarians and philologists Manuel Moschopoulos and George La- 
kapenos 197 The brothers John and Andronikos Zarides as well as the monks 
Merkourios and Gregory were also students of his and most probably the aktou- 
arios John Zacharias and a certain Kassianos. 

There is plenty of evidence in the correspondence of George Lakapenos 
with the Zarides brothers referring to their common education. Lakapenos was 
born either in Constantinople or in the vicinity and had lost his parents 09 He 
was a fellow-student of John and Andronikos Zarides and the monk Merkourios 
who probably as senior student was assistant to Planoudes (xopvgaioc тоб xo- 
00% ).109 

When and for how long all these four fellow-students studied under Pla- 


105. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 190-91; S. G. Mercati, ‘Iacobi Bulgariae Archiepiscopi Opuscula’, 
Bessarione 33 (1917), 73-89, 208-227, esp. the poem on pp. 82-84; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., 
pp. 88-89 and references. 

106. A. Diller, ‘Codices Planudei’, BZ 37 (1937), 299-300; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., р. 214; 
Hunger, Katalog, pp. 151-52. 

107. For Moschopoulos' studies and teaching activities see below p. 103 ff. See also below 
P. 101 ff. for Lakapenos' teaching. 

108. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 16, p. 112, 13-14: тобт' ôn xai yovéov &onuíav 
Zu блоцєуђхацеу. For a further analysis of his life and family name see Lindstam, Lacapeni 
epistulae X priores, pp. IX-XVIII. 

109. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 22, p. 142, 16-20: тд» Megxosoiov бтї cot обтос 
Hopootar nexvopévog, «odódy xaióv», Been. Gë ydo note xai àpelovi иё» oof ovx äv frout, dÉ 
icov бё cot ópuíAnoe. xal оўло@' Ar ye тобто» 00:010є. ovvepolza удо ђиі» xai хооораїос ў» тоб 
Х0000 xal лдєїста tovt Exatper; cf. also ibid., No 24, p. 152, 15-18: тб»... Мєрхобоіо»... 
nodceins xai toùç ҳоброъс čxelvovç alvyrvóuevoc, 0%; ovvijuev алААоц, dvduvnaov. 
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noudes is not precisely known. Treu, who published three letters of Planoudes 
to John Zarides after he had interrupted his studies, does not specify any date 
for these letters.110 However, Planoudes in a letter to Alexios Philanthropenos in 
Asia Minor in 1295 refers to John and Andronikos Zarides as still studying under 
him and asked the general to secure some landed property they possessed in 
Ionia.1!! 

It seems therefore that this group of students completed or abandoned their 
studies in or after 1295. Whether this happened before or after Planoudes was 
sent as ambassador to Venice at the end of 1296 or early in 1297 is not known.!!2 
It seems, however, that John Zarides was the first to interrupt his studies to go 
to Asia Minor where he was engaged to a noble girl.113 Some time after, he got 
married and stayed for a time in Asia Minor since he is referred to by his brother 
Andronikos as 'Actavóc dóeAgóc.!1* He returned to Constantinople to be given 
the command of the city of Melenikon where he was followed by his brother 
Andronikos.!15 

Another student of Planoudes who a little later may have left school to go 
to ‘Thessaly’ was George Lakapenos.!16 Lakapenos wrote a letter to John Za- 
rides in Asia Minor shortly after he had left Constantinople. He regretted that 
he was deprived of the "Good and Great city” and had to live in an area reported 
to have dry summers and cold winters but above all he regretted the lack of the 
intellectuals and the best scholar, namely Maximos Planoudes.117 

The two other students of this group Andronikos Zarides and Merkourios 


110. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 223-25; Treu suggested that letters Nos 39 and 42 were written 
before No 30. 

тїт. Ibid., No 109, p. 147, 70 ff., esp. 70-71: of бё col xal éuoi Zaglda:... nAswatáxic дё 
xai тф лодс uè poirãv. For the dating see above p. 74, n. 45. For John Zarides’ scribal activ- 
ities in Planoudes’ editions ca. 1294/95 see above р. 74, п. 42. 

112. Pachymeres, II, pp. 242-43. 

113. Planoudes, Letters, Nos 39 and 42 refer to his long absence and the delay in his studies, 
No 39, p. 58, 7-8 and 21-23; No 42, p. 61, 11-14, 24-26. In his letter No 30, Planoudes speaks 
of Zarides’ engagement and his forthcoming marriage, p. 49, 10-14 and p. 50, 21-29. 

114. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 9, p. 71, 18-20 and p. 72, 26 Ё.; see also ibid., 
No 13, p. тот, 6: ó ' Aciavóc dócAgóc énavij«ev uiv. Letter 13 written by Andronikos Zarides 
speaks of John Zarides' return to Constantinople. 

115. Ibid., No 22, p. 140, 21-23: лодс TH Medevix ... thy goovoàv yàg ёлисте?бт одидс̧ 
dósÀgóg vo) dpónarog; the letter was written by Andronikos Zarides. A sister of the Zarides 
was living in Thrace in the city of Rosion, see ibid., No 17, p. 120, 1-3. It was during his stay 
at Melenikon that Lakapenos congratulated John Zarides on the birth of a son (vlet ro véw); 
see thid., No 21, p. 136, 30-33. 

116. On the term ‘Thessaly’ meaning usually the area of Thessalonike see Ševčenko, Mo- 
schopoulos, pp. 146, 153 and n. 57 and references. Cf. Constantine Akropolites' letter No 98, cod. 
Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup., f. 307%, where Thessalonike is called: zooxa0nuévn та» OsrraAov. 

117. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 9, p. 73, 8-24, esp. 13-15: Oetradiav... уйу 
óoðuev xai olxotpev xai ёлєоубигба; cf. below p. 87, n. 139. 
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seem to have stayed at Constantinople. For Andronikos Zarides in a letter to 
Lakapenos in “Thessaly’ refers to Planoudes’ welfare and speaks of his feelings 
towards his fellow-student.!18 Merkourios who while studying under Planoudes 
had undertaken a mission to the area of ancient Troy1!9 is reported in 1300 to 
have been an old friend and later a student of Planoudes and it seems that he 
continued to be in touch with his tutor even after he had completed his studies. 120 

But there were other students of Planoudes. When Merkourios came in 
1300 to bring him news from his colleague in the Venetian embassy of 1296 or 
1297, Leo Bardales, there was a large audience (yogeia odx дуғууђс̧) to listen 
to the news.!?! We certainly know of a monk Gregory who was a student of 
Planoudes. Gregory who is the addressee of three letters from his tutor (Nos 25, 
26, 27) seems to have held an office in the patriarchate since Planoudes asked 
him to plead with the Patriarch for a certain laosynaktés and for a monk expelled 
from his imperial monastery.122 This student is to be identified with the monk 
Gregory who wrote two poems in heroic metre which were inscribed on the tomb 
of his tutor Maximos Planoudes. 123 

A certain Kassianos was sent from Asia Minor in 1295 by Alexios Philan- 
thropenos to study under Planoudes in Constantinople.124 We know of three 
Kassianoi at the beginning of the fourteenth century but there is no clear indica- 
tion to identify any of them with the student of Planoudes. А certain megas pri- 
mikérios and son-in-law of the Emperor Andronikos II, was active in Mesothi- 
nia.125 Another Nikephoros-Nekandros Kasianos wrote a note in cod. Ambros. 
C 126 inf. This codex was written by Planoudes ca. 1294/95 but there is no 
evidence on the basis of which we could identify him with Planoudes' student. 126 
The third Kassianos was megas prótosyngellos and Abbot of the monastery of Aka- 
taleptos and that of St. Michael on Mt. Auxentios before becoming a bishop.127 


118. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 11, p. 9o, 8-11. 

119. Planoudes, Letters, No бо, p. 87, 12-17 and p. 88, 32-47; see also No 40, p. 59, 25; 
No 43, p. 62, 6, 21 and p. 63, 28. 

120. Ibid., No 5, p. 11, 11-26, esp. 24-26: xal ydo uot gíAoc xal d Мєохођоіос ёх дахофу, 
xai goitt?)c Sategov, xal ré ёшфу єїлєо tic ѓоастђс̧ d дуо; for the date ibid., pp. 200, 272. 

121. Ibid., No 5, p. 11, 15-27. 

122. Ibid., No 26, p. 43, 13-38, esp. 13-14 and 20-22. For the office of laosynaktés see Dar- 
rouzes, ОФФІКІА, pp. 214, 289; Planoudes, Letters, No 27, pp. 44-45, 14 ff. 

123. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 190-91: t ’"Extyodupata elg тд» tápov тоб xvolov Matiuov 
тоб IIAavosón- naga Готуоріоо бш2Аттоб avroð. 

124. Ibid., No 98, p. 128, 119-131; see also ibid., No 99, p. 129, 7-11, dated in 1295, ibid., 
P. 260. Laiou, Observations, р. 93, dates the letters 98 and 99 to the end of 1294. 

125. Pachymeres, II, p. 618, 10-13. 

126. On f. 398": tó бобАос тоб 0(co)6 Nexnpdpoc d Kactavdc d бій тоб Oclov xal dyyelixod 
exuaroc uexovopacÓsi; Nrjxavópoc uovayóc +; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 85; C. Wendel, 
‘Planoudes als Bücherfreund', ZfB 58 (1941), 86 identifies this monk with Planoudes’ student. 

127. See the note in cod. Vat. Gr. 844, f. 75” in Devreesse, Codices, III, p. 402. From the 
content of this note it seems that the Akataleptos monastery in Constantinople may have been an 
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John Zacharias seems to have been also a student of Planoudes and he was 
connected with the intellectual circle of his students 129 He was most probably 
born in Constantinople where he lived with his mother and other relatives.!29. 
Shortly after Lakapenos went to "Thessaly' Zacharias wrote to him a letter in- 
forming his friend that he wanted to withdraw to a monastery there. Lakapenos 
strongly opposed his friend's wish and advised him to stay in Constantinople 
and complete his medical studies which were nearing the end up Zacharias 
seems to have received a full higher education probably under Planoudes before 
he studied medicine for he is referred to by Lakapenos as 'doctor and philoso- 
pher’.131 Whether he studied medicine under Planoudes or under another tutor 
we cannot tell. However, the suggestion of Treu that he had been a student of 
Joseph the Philosopher132 seems to be opposed by Treu’s own account of Joseph's 
arrival in Constantinople at the end of 1307.133 For from the correspondence of 


imperial one united with the monastery of St. Michael on Mt. Auxentios founded by Michael 
VIII. It is possible that the Kassianos of this note is identical with Nikephoros-Nekandros Ka- 
sianos (see above n. 126). The Kasianos and Raoul families seem to have been connected; see 
Philes, Carmina, I, pp. 72-73, for Maria Raoulaina Kassiane; S. Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family 
of Raoul-Ral(l)es, Athens, 1973, No 23, pp. 38-39. 

128. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No то, p. 80, 14-16: Tjnews Ó' айту» THY te owov- 
сіб» éxslvc ý uvíjur vàv nvxvàv xai под у’ exeivwr al tev ody 100» tvyysc, twnEg v elg Ad- 
yovc &A8nc, énáysaÜai тёхуту Éyovaaw see also ibid., No 18, p. 121, 14-17 and 20; ibid., No 20, 
р. 128, 31-33: 6 tà yoo@ тфу pilww тд xdAMarov ѓилоёло» xal dugóregov, lateds т дуабдс 
хоатєобс тє quióaogoc, Zayagiac; ibid., No 22, p. 142, 7-11: tov ô’ йи» ВёАтістоу, tov dugdregon, 
laroóv т’ dyabdv xparspóv тє xai тарёттато» iov, tov Гаҳаоіа»; ibid., No 26, p. 165, 30-31. 
'There is no evidence to suggest that John Zacharias is to be identified with Planoudes' servant 
John mentioned several times ca. 1293-1295 (Planoudes, Letters, No 57, p. 72, 4; No 66, p. 8o, 
9; No 70, p. 88, 7-8; No 8o, p. 103, 45; No 81, p. 104, 25; No 82, p. 105, 12; No 85, p. 107, 28). 

129. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No то, p. 82, 5-7: éevOvurOnte ydo, de viv иёу olxor 
Zudem лофто> uév ойс Gv бобу ayes nagauvbiay: thy тє untéga та тв дола тіша ovvdrtac 
Exetc. 

130. Ibid., No ro, р. 82, 7-10: neb’, ђу тёсуту où хехттиёуос̧ xadhior’ й» nbEw yevéatat 
oo, tatty t?» yvóu èp’ Exdorng èv TH фооутстпоіф уоиуабо» dureotégav dnegydcn, ibid., 
p, 82, 21-25: Zuch uèv oiv, & xodtiota улдап, eianynoduny 51 со: tH gulovuévg. поёло: Ó' äv 
èv ‘Innoxedtovg teteheouévm vàw oylaw éxeivov нтдё negi табта dvakiw derzOyvat. аісҳобу 
удо dot ладђиата xai xolvew xai 1йоба‹ neniotevuévov ойт фраувоФ» pn стохабєсбдаи 
dtvacba. 

131. Ibid., No 20, p. 128, 32-33; see above n. 128. 

132. M. Treu, ‘Der Philosoph Joseph’, BZ 8 (1899), 46. 

133. Ibid., р. 33. It seems that Joseph arrived in Constantinople prior to 1307 for in 1305 
or 1306 he is reported to be a friend of Manuel Moschopoulos who sent him a letter from prison; 
ed. L. Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo', SIFC то (1902), 63-64; cf. Sevéenko, 
Moschopoulos, p. 135. This letter confirms the connection of Joseph with Planoudes' circle. 
In fact John Aktouarios composed a medical work requested by Joseph the Philosopher at a later 
period: Iegi Zueeued xal лабф» тоб wvyixov nve)uaroc xai тўс хат aùtò діаіхтс; ed. J. L. 
Ideler, Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, I, Berlin, 1841, pp. 312-86, see esp. pp. 312-13; D. 349, 
31-37; pp. 385-86. The problem therefore who taught whom needs further evidence to be solved. 
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Lakapenos it seems that John Zacharias had studied medicine in Constantinople 
prior to that date. 134 

Maximos Planoudes died about 1305 during his fiftieth year.135 He never 
ceased his intellectual activities and he was writing a religious poem at the time 
he met with his death, 136 

Planoudes was very conscious of his own and his contemporaries’ achieve- 
ments towards learning and he hoped that the time when the various subjects 
would be taught properly was not far away if of course learning was not neglect- 
ed or spurned by future generations. !37 

Although Pachymeres, the historian of the period, did not spare more than 
a few lines on him, merely mentioning his mission to Venice, he stressed his 
intellectual abilities.138 However, those who were most close to him, his students, 
had much more to say. George Lakapenos refers to him as ‘the best scholar with 
an admirable intelligence and moral probity’.139 He also speaks of him as the 
‘most honourable and memorable (scholar) though this description falls short 
of the truth’.140 Andronikos Zarides stressed his role in the intellectual life in 
Constantinople and refers to him as ‘the protector of learning who was reserved 
to our age whose achievement would have been a difficult story to believe by 
those who did not meet him’.141 His student, the monk Gregory, in one of his 


134. If Lakapenos’ collection of letters was kept in chronological order then Zacharias stu- 
died medicine during Planoudes’ life since the latter is reported as alive after letter 10 was written 
when these studies are mentioned as nearing their end; see also No 11, р. 90, 8-то. For the chro- 
nological order of these letters see below p. 101 and n. 77. 

135. See Gregory's epigram on his tomb, Planoudes, Letters, p. 190, 7: лёилтт» dfavíov 
éréwy ôexdô(a). For his death ca. 1305 see A. Dondaine, ‘Contra Graecos, Premiers écrits po- 
lémiques des Dominicains d'Orient', Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 21 (1951), 422, n. 75. 

136. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 267-269: Хтіхтой cravgoÜcoroxía Éyovra dxgoottyléa Ma- 
Eluov povaxod tod ITiavovén, Gneg oùx EpOace téAoc éni0civa, дій тд tH хоё» Aertovgyjoaft. 

137. Ibid., No 68, p. 86, 63-65: yalow тойлуу» ènelneo Sept xaipds, dc fort aviiéyai THY yı- 
yvouévov, ed тоїс pabijpacw yerécbat ed Ауа yevéoba, el ut) néAAo: xataygovyicecba elg véAog 
Uno’ atipdoecbat. 

138. Pachymeres, II, p. 243, 9-11: moéoBeic exdeEduevos tóv тє поуахд» Mátipor tòv ПЛа- 
vovdny xai тд» ópgavotgógov Лёоута, Gvdgac eAhopipovs xai ovvetoúç, én? " Axovidag án£avtiAsv. 

139. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 9, p. 73, 10-13: dxernvéypeba uv yao бї} Gerd тўс 
Kane xai MeydAnc IIóAsoc xai ré АЛоуіиоу тоб dewordrov xal tay uév poevõv d£lov návv 
Gavudlecbat, тїс хопотбтттос Ó' обу ўхіста нахао soo, There is a scholium on the word бе- 
vordzov: alvírrexai xà хооф Makiuw tà IIAayosóg. 

140. Ibid., No 25, p. 158, 1-6: énéaxaAtai 6 cot... xal б toU donc eognulag xai uvüunc 
d£iov (uüAAov бё xt шхой xal табта лобу ye тђ» dArj0euav) elg rove xopupaíovc tõv дёлостбАо» 
Aóyoc (olo бута та тоабта до). There is a scholium on the phrase d тоб xdong... d&lov: 
тб» IHAavosórv табта alvitreraıi. The mentioned logos is Planoudes’ encomium of Sts Peter and 
Paul, ed. PG 147, cols. 1017-1112. 

141. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 11, p. 9o, 8-10: б лооотіттс tot Aóyov, ër d 
уобуос̧ £ic тў» хаб’ ђийс dieu шхооб dein йлистоу істооіаў тоїс Lu!) clc бун» Аоба» Epnver, 
є) лойттег. There is a scholium on the phrase d лоостӣттс той Aóyov: аіуіхтєта: và) IAayosóp. 
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elegies refers to him as ўу@бвос povodv gíAog (v. т), doionóAov povoonddwy 
ахобттс (v. 16), coping лӣотс atíjAn (v. x9), coping olxoz (v. 22) and stresses his 
reputation in the fields of grammar, poetry, rhetoric and his thorough knowl- 
edge of Latin and his deep study of Euclid and Ptolemy.1«2 

Planoudes' authority as a scholar survived long after his death. For example 
he was highly respected by Thomas Magistros and Demetrios Triklinios who 
both praised a correction of his in Sophocles, Ajax 1085.14 Theodore Meto- 
chites was influenced by him and, as has been recently shown, he may have had 
access to some of his works, especially his edition of Plutarch.!4 A fourteenth- 
century scribe remembering a correction made by him inserted a note in the text 
of Plutarch in cod. Paris. Gr. 1672, f. 5287: "This is how Maximos Planoudes 
thinks it ought to be written'.145 

His works were very popular and survived in a number of € 
Manuel Gabalas and Makarios Chrysokephalos included in their personal volumes 
his translation of the Disticha of Cato,14 while Demetrios Kydones acquired 
his translation of St. Augustine, De Trinitate.147 Nikolaos Rabdas possessed and 
made additions to his Indian Calculus.14 In the early fifteenth century Joseph 
Bryennios possessed his grammar.149 Among the forty-one books, mainly theo- 
logical owned by Neilos Ntamylas in 1417 there was a volume containing Boe- 
thius and Cato which most probably were the translations of Planoudes.150 Car- 
dinal Bessarion, who also acquired among other works a copy of his translation 
of St. Augustine, emphasized his many-sided learning, his profound study of 


142. Planoudes, Letters, pp. 190-91, 13-14, 17-18. 

143. Turyn, Sophocles Recension, p. 123. 

144. Ševčenko, Metochites, pp. 41-42. 

145. Cod. Paris. Gr. 1672, f. 528": ó xoftoc) Má£iuog ó IIAavosó( nc) одтос̧ oierot Gef 
yodgecba; cf. the Planoudean scholium in his autograph manuscript Ambros. Gr. С 126 inf., 
f. 1077: ойтос оїиси Ó( civ) yedgecbar; see H. Wegehaupt, ‘Planudes und Plutarch’, Philologus 
73 (1914-16), 246; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 84. 

146. Manuel Gabalas included in his personal manuscript, cod. Vind. Theol. Gr. 174, ff. 
294-298", Planoudes’ translation of the Disticha of Cato; see Kourouses, Gabalas, рр. 160, 375. 
Makarios Chrysokephalos also included in a personal volume the same Planoudean translation 
with scholia (cod. Ven. Marc. Gr. 83 (collocazione 512) on ff. 218°-227", subscribed in July 1327. 
This codex was once owned by Bessarion; see М. N. Manousakas, ‘Maxaplou DiraSerpeizg 
тоб Xpucozepdrov &víx8oza уромхй onuerdyata (1344-1346) el; Sbo adbtoypdpoug Mapxtavods 
xdSixag’, Өпсахоісната 4 (1967), 7-19, 223-24; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 156-64 and 
plate 135. 

147- PG 161, col. 312BC. See above p. 67, n. 6. 

148. P. Tannery, ‘Manuel Moschopoulos et Nicolas Rhabdas’, Mémoires Scientifiques, 4, 
Paris-Toulouse, 1920, p. 6. 

149. Kerameus, Varia Sacra, p. 295; Joseph Bryennios left his books to St. Sophia: Гоаџи- 
uarixy, BiBdlov ѓу neoi£éyov лоосфбіау, лофто> azédoc, иётоа стіхоу, ларо цас, yoauuatixny 
тоб l'Avxéoc, тоб llAavosón, тоб Mooyonoviov xal тоб Maylotgov. 

150. Sp. P. Lampros, ‘Das Testament des Neilos Damilas’, BZ 4 (1895), 585-87, esp. p. 586. 
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every subject and his command of both languages, Greek and Latin.1s! Cer- 
tain works of Planoudes such as parts of his anthology of epigrams and his trans- 
lation of the Disticha of Cato were included in the text-books called mathéma- 
taria which appeared during the Tourkokratia.152 

His translations from Latin may have been helpful to those Byzantines, 
especially after the first half of the fourteenth century, who wanted to study 
Latin; but in fact they rendered greater service to the Italian humanists of the 
fifteenth century who wanted to study Greek.153 

Although certain aspects of Planoudes' writings or intellectual activities 
have not yet been thoroughly studied, for example his language and style, his 
textual criticism, his work as editor, his reliability as translator, nonetheless it 
becomes apparent that his contribution towards higher education and learning 
in general and the mathematical sciences in particular is immense and he can 
undoubtedly be regarded as one of the protagonists of the early Palaiologan 
*Renaissance'. And thus his statement that future generations would be indebted 
to the few of his own age who did not let the time pass away without any study 
can be justified by his own example.1s4 


I51. PG 161, 317C: ойто ласа» éénoxnyévov naiôelav, ойт 62 біареВлхбтос dv ріЛософіа 
xal дєшріа, xai dia ztávrov иё› na0nudtwv ббєђоаутос, eidoxturjoavtog dé гу йласи, лодс дё тў 
‘Eds. xai тђу Aazivow yAdrrav éEnoxnpévov. 

152. 'То quote only a few examples related to Jerusalem and its Patriarchate: А) Codices 
Sabaitici: cod. 424 (17th cent.); cod. 425 (14th-1sth cent.); cod. 453 (dat. 1733-35); cod. 454 
(dat. 1730-32); cod. 460 (dat. 1734); cod. 463 (dat. 1734); cod. 470 (dat. 1747-49); cod. 471 (18th 
cent.); cod. 475 (dat. 1727); cod. 476 (dat. 1760); cod. 479 (18th cent.); cod. 480 (18th cent.); 
cod. 481 (18th cent.); cod. 488 (dat. 1727); cod. 704. B) Codices Patriarchati : cod. 394 (17th- 
18th cent.); cod. 453-54 (dat. 1742-43). С) Codices of the Metochion of Panagios Taphos in Con- 
stantinople : cod. 143 (17th-18th cent.); cod. 144 (18th cent.); cod. 190 (17th cent.); cod. 322 (dat. 
1690-91); cod. 492 (dat. 1739-1750); cod. 539 (dat. 1671- 1705); cod. 556 (dat. 1710); cod. 588 
(17th cent.); cod. 767; cod. 824 (16th cent.). For a description of these codices see Kerameus, 
Bibliotheke, vols. I, II, IV, V. 

153. Schmitt, Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz, pp. 133, 134, 144; Planoudes, RE 20, 2 
(1950), col. 2252 ff.; А. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (324-1453), 2nd revised 
English edition, Oxford, 1952, p. 702. 

154. Planoudes, Letters, No 68, р. 87, 75-79: xal бе оиеу xai xnoctousv то; claéneiva, 
бп pù) лаутіласі» доудс unó' диеАёттто; d хаё' duër nagépbagra: xoóvoc, А Épvcav xàv 
тобтф тоюс, ol; тб» nag’ ато’ хаАМотоу xAnpovouobrtec éxeivoi dixatos Gv ёс xà цамота yi- 
deep ydpirac elev. 


РААТ Ц 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC TEACHERS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
DURING THE LATE THIRTEENTH AND EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Maximos Planoudes was not the only teacher of higher education at that 
period. We know of others who taught privately or were employed as public 
teachers by the State, for example Hyaleas, Chalkomatopoulos, Theodore Hyr- 
takenos, Manuel Bryennios, John Glykys. At least two of Planoudes’ students, 
Manuel Moschopoulos and George Lakapenos, became teachers. To this list 
should be added John Theognostos, the close friend and doctor of George of 
Cyprus, who was a private teacher in Constantinople at least before March 1283 
though neither his status nor the lessons nor the place where he taught are known 
to us.! 

Although Constantinople had become once again the great centre of learning 
there is evidence to suggest that in Asia Minor, too, higher education continued 
to be available. For one of the greatest scholars and thinkers of the early four- 
teenth century, Theodore Metochites, was able to pursue his higher studies 
there during the 1280’s. Theodore speaks about his education and career on 
several occasions, particularly in his introduction to astronomy and in his poems. 
He was born in Constantinople in 1270 and was the son of the pro-unionist 
George Metochites. His parents supervised his early education and Theodore 
himself showed a great zeal for learning.? At the age of thirteen he had complet- 
ed his enkyklios paideia and the study of grammar and poetry and started a course 
in rhetoric.* But his education was interrupted in 1283 when, as a result of the 
anti-unionist reaction that followed Michael VIII's death, his parents were sent 
into banishment in Asia Minor and Theodore had to follow them there.5 The 
next step in his education, which seems to have continued in Asia Minor (per- 


1. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 83 (Lameere No 83), EPh 3 (1909), 20-21; ibid., No 114 
(Lameere No 118), EPh 3 (1909), 46. For the dating of these letters prior to March 1283 see 
Lameere, Tradition, p. 199-200. Even the poet Manuel Philes claims to have been «ótódoxaAoc 
Meydlwy падтиато»», see M. Gedeon, ‘Mavovhà тоб (UT, lotopixd порота’, EA 3 (1882-83), 
216. 

2. бааз, MB, I, pp. me’-pia’; Treu, TM, poem І. 

з. Sathas, MB, I, p. xe’; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 344-353; cf. Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 
25; R. -J. Loenertz, "Théodore Métochite et son père’, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 23 
(1953), 184-194. 

4. Sathas, MB, I, p. ng’. 

s. Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 25. 
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haps in Nicaea), was the study of Aristotle’s logic and syllogistic.6 Later he stu- 
died the Quadrivium through the study of the arithmetic of Nikomachos, the 
geometry of Euclid as well as the works of Apollonios of Perge and Serenos, 
the sphairika of Theodosios and the harmonics of Euclid. He also seems to 
have studied theology, probably on his own, and continued his studies in Ari- 
stotle's logic, physics and ethics. He also trained himself in the art of rhetoric.? 

The fact that Theodore Metochites was able to pursue his higher studies 
in Asia Minor is in itself a clear indication that higher education continued to 
be available in the former centre of the Nicaean Empire, though the standard 
may well have been inferior to that of Constantinople at that time. According 
to his student Nikephoros Gregoras, Metochites did not deal with the logic and 
metaphysics of Aristotle in his writings and his knowledge of these subjects may 
not have been profound.’ At least on the subject of mathematics Gregoras’ re- 
mark is corroborated by Metochites himself when he says that his mathematical 
studies had been limited and superficial. For, he insists, the teaching of mathe- 
matics had long been on the decline and therefore it was impossible for either 
teacher or student to acquire a thorough knowledge of 1.10 It is possible that 
this is a mere exaggeration, simply to highlight his subsequent studies in this 
subject under Manuel Bryennios in Constantinople and his own contribution 
to it especially to astronomy.!! On the other hand his remarks may have simply 
referred to the study of mathematics which was available to him in Asia Minor. 
For it is well-known that at least in Constantinople George Akropolites, and 
his students George of Cyprus and John Pediasimos taught mathematics be- 
tween the 1260's and the early 1280's. They were immediately followed by George 
Pachymeres, Maximos Planoudes and his students who made considerable ad- 
vance in the knowledge of ancient mathematics.12 It must be pointed out, how- 


Sathas, MB, I, p. n ; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 356-380. 

Sathas, MB, I, pp. х{'—туу. 

Ibid., p. 4’; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 403-420. 

See Gregoras’ letter to Joseph the Philosopher ed. M. Treu, ‘Der Philosoph Joseph’, 
BZ 8 (1899), 57, 35-38: do лодс évtedéyerav тў noaypatelg déet тб te тїс Лоуіхўс noayua- 
telag ’Aguototédove xal б usta тў» тб» qvauxóv Cider ё тас” & ô) xal nagéógausv обтос 
(i.e. Theodoros Metochites). For Metochites’ works on Aristotle see Harlfinger, Tegl 'Атбиоу 
уоациф», p. 44. 

то. Sathas, MB, I, p. ni: лоосілтоџа: xal pabnuatixady  Aóyov xal тї £v тоўтос ёлі- 
ortnuovixis бусаутіВАёлтоо xal áventyetorjvov лаутйласі» dagaásíac, uevolac блос Goa xal xavá 
тойс лоААо%с` où yag ғїхо» 6,1: бофту> dv, ёхАеДоілбтос nag’ їшї» oùx old noc ndai тб» yoóvow 
тоббє тоб ozxovódcuaroc xoll’ čty удо ôn xai џабпиатіхӯс axgiBeiac, ovdels offre Siddoxalog 
оўт' дхооатћс̧ @0т; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 381-387 and vv. 606-616. 

ir. Sathas, MB, I, pp. p'—pux'; Treu, TM poem I, vv. 630-672. 

12. Metochites’ remark was made са. 1316/17 when his introduction to astronomy is dated; 
see Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 28. For Akropolites’ and George of Cyprus’ teaching see above 
р. 31 ff. and p. 35 ff. For Pachymeres’ see above p. 59 ff. For Planoudes’ see above p. 70 ff. 
For Pediasimos see below p. 116 ff. 
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ever, that in Byzantium as in every society the personal interest of teachers play- 
ed a vital role in the flourishing of certain subjects. It is therefore not surprising 
that interest in these subjects should fade shortly after the death of those who 
cultivated and promoted them, particularly since there was no fixed curriculum 
in the higher institutions and only a very small number of students followed 
these courses. Another reason that may have discouraged the pursuit of these 
subjects of higher education was the scarcity of manuscripts whose reproduction 
was always a costly and difficult task. Consequently if there were no continuity 
in the teaching of a subject the tendency was that it fell out of fashion. This 
may well have been the case with astronomy which in fact became prominent 
after Metochites took up the subject with the encouragement of Andronikos II. 
The interest was maintained by his student Nikephoros Gregoras, by the latter's 
student Isaac Argyros and others and thus astronomy continued to be in the 
forefront of higher education during the whole of the fourteenth century. 

Metochites' stay in Asia Minor did not last for long. At the age of twenty 
he delivered a eulogy on the city of Nicaea before the Emperor Andronikos II 
who was visiting the province at that time.!¢ The Emperor was impressed by 
him and enrolled him in his service. From then on Theodore played an impor- 
tant role on the political scene and became a leading figure in Byzantine learning 
until his death on 13 March 1332.15 

In Constantinople itself we know of some other teachers who were either 
connected with or supported by the State. During the late thirteenth century a 
certain Hyaleas was made a public teacher by the grand logothete Theodore 
Mouzalon ( 1 1294) and was paid a salary out of the imperial treasury until his 
death. Although nothing more is known of Hyaleas it is possible that he taught 
poetry and rhetoric since he is mentioned side by side with another teacher of 
that period, Chalkomatopoulos, and is compared with Theodore Hyrtakenos 
who taught these subjects.1$ Chalkomatopoulos seems to have started his career 
as one of the private teachers in Constantinople during the late thirteenth century. 


13. CMH, vol. IV, ii, pp. 276-78; Nicol, Learning, pp. 38-42, 44, 53-54. For Metochites' 
work on astronomy see Sevéenko, Metochites, pp. 42-43; Pingree, Chioniades, p. 137 ff. 

14. Pachymeres, II, p. 153 ff. and p. 209, 6-9; Ševčenko, Polémique, p. 139; the encomium 
ed. by Sathas, MB, I, pp. 139-53. 

15. On Theodore Metochites see Krumbacher, GBL,2 pp. 550-54; Sarton, History of Sci- 
ence, III, pp. 684-88; Beck, Kirche, pp. 700-701; R. Guilland, ‘Les poésies inédites de Théodore 
Métochite', B 3 (1926), 265-302; Gregoras, Correspondence, pp. 358-69; Н. Hunger, “Theodoros 
Metochites als Vorläufer des Humanismus in Byzanz’, BZ 45 (1952), 4-19; H.-G. Beck, Theodoros 
Metochites, Munich, 1952; Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 37 ff.; Nicol, Learning, pp. 40-44. 

16. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 74, p. 35 to Theodore Metochites: Морбадоу éxsivoc, d 
ло!» иёуас иё» Аоуобёттс, elta ôè xal лоотоВєстійріос ... тд» 'YaAfav ... Baotdindy on- 
pealov Ёѓоса»; ibid., No 77, p. 37 to Nikephoros Choumnos: Kal ий» *YaAéag éxeivoc, diddoxwy 
tõv faciAixàv novtavelwy @ёлео:тЇ{єто xal yovalov ovyvòv doo era, цёҳог v хойуу ёАвїто%о- 


ynoev. 
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He ran a teaching establishment where he employed a number of assistants. At 
one stage he was the teacher of Planoudes’ servant John. John was employed 
by Planoudes as messenger on many occasions in the years 1293-1295 and was 
regarded by him as able to start his studies at that time. Planoudes promised 
to pay Chalkomatopoulos the usual fee charged by teachers unless he was pre- 
pared to ask for less on account of their friendship. How efficient his school was 
is difficult to tell but certainly Planoudes complained about John’s slow progress 
and urged Chalkomatopoulos to take a personal interest in the young man and 
to order his assistants to increase the amount of work he was given every day. 
One of the subjects John was taught was composing verses which may have been 
part of the enkyklios paideia.17 Whatever the case, some time after Chalkomato- 
poulos became a public teacher, probably in poetry and rhetoric, and was paid 
by the State as a result of the patronage extended to him by Nikephoros Chou- 
mnos.18 

Another prominent teacher of the early fourteenth century was Theodore 
Hyrtakenos. Thanks to the survival of his works we know today a good deal 
about him. He was born in Hyrtakos or Hyrtake near Kyzikos on the sea of 
Marmora and probably received his education in Constantinople.19 He was a 
teacher of poetry and rhetoric, most likely to the lesser officials of the State. For 
we know some of his students, such as Phokas,2? Radenos,?! Bardales,22 who 
having completed their studies under him became civil servants, though not all 
of them followed the same career. One of his earliest students, Constantine Lou- 
kites, who came from Macedonia, became a leading scholar and statesman in 


"[rebizond.23 He was certainly a well-known figure, for some of the leading schol- 


17. Planoudes, Letters, No 66, pp. 80-81, esp. lines 8-23, 26-29, 41-50 and pp. 240-41. 

18. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 74, p. 35: о?у б xavıxñelov (i.e. Nikephoros Choumnos) Xah- 
xwpatdénovior (sic) Вас:Мхфу oitnoeciwr HEimaar; ody oov olóv т’ eddatudrivay; ibid., No 77, 
р. 37 to Choumnos: 6 ye uz)» XaAxoaxózxovAog: dAAd ті det xai Aéyew блбоо» eddarpovlac тдубоі 
лди» д:а cov. 

19. Ibid., No 67, p. 29. There is no evidence for identifying him with an Hyrtakenos men- 
tioned by George of Cyprus and whose family migrated from Cyprus. See Eustratiades, Ky- 
prios, No 125 (Lameere No 138), ЕР 3 (1909), 291. Hyrtakenos' works survive in cod. Paris. 


Gr. 1209. 

20. Phokas is the addressee of four letters by his tutor (Nos то, 26, 60, 72). That he was 
a civil servant is seen from letter No 26, p. 742 and No 72, p. 34. Phokas can probably be identi- 
fied with the imperial official Constantine Phokas, the addressee of Michael Gabras’ letters Nos 
254, 257; see Fatouros, Gabras, I, p. 51 and II, pp. 411, 32-34, 413, 6 ff. 

21. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 31, pp. 3-4.  Radenos is probably to be identified with Niko- 
laos Radenos addressee of George Oinaiotes; see Rein, Briefsammlung, pp. 62-63; cf. Kourouses, 
Glykys, p. 373. On the family name of Radenos see Hellenthka 3 (1930), 538-39. 

22. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 29, p. 744. Оп the family of Bardales see Planoudes, Letters, 
p. 200; Trapp, Lexikon, II, Nos 2177-87, pp. 16-17. 

23. Constantine Loukites is the addressee of seven letters by his tutor (Nos 37, 40, 41, 56, 
73, 78, 85). For his career in Trebizond see Papadopoulos, Chioniades, esp. pp. 165-65; Brown- 


g, Literacy, р. 45. 
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ars and officials sent their sons to study under him. The grand logothete Theo- 
dore Metochites entrusted his son Nikephoros to Hyrtakenos, while the scholar 
Patriarch John Glykys sent his son Basil to him.24 Even Alexios Apokaukos who 
was to play a leading role in Byzantine politics for a quarter of a century (1321- 
1345) was Hyrtakenos’ student.?5 


Hyrtakenos, who possessed a reasonably good library for teaching purposes 
taught at a school most probably connected with the palace.26 He was partly paid 
by his students and partly supported by the Emperor Andronikos II, who prom- 
ised him a public salary and a pronoia in the village of Nymphai but without, 
it seems, ever fulfilling his promise.27 The Emperor seems to have appreciated 
his teaching and in recognition of it he gave him a horse and promised him a 
gown.23 From his continuous requests for financial support which survive in 
his letters, however, we can deduce that Hyrtakenos never enjoyed a regular 
salary; nor was he ever granted a pronota. Reduced to poverty he turned to his 
students for assistance and petitioned the rich officials of the capital for funds.29 
He even suggested to Theodore Metochites that if every imperial secretary who 
had been his former student would offer him a silver coin every month he could 
have solved his financial difficulties.30 At one stage he tendered his resignation 





24. For Nikephoros Metochites' studies under Hyrtakenos see his letters Мото, p. 738; 
No 35, pp. 5-6; No 62, pp. 25-26; see also Nos 42, 44, 40, 71 sent to Nikephoros Metochites (pp. 
II, I2, I5, 33 respectively). For the studies of Basil Glykys under Hyrtakenos see his letters 
Nos 67, 87, 93 (pp. 28-29, 42-44, 47-48 respectively) addressed to his student. Оп Nikephoros 
Metochites' career as grand logothete see Gregoras, Correspondence, pp. 357-58; Guilland, Logo- 
thetes, p. 114 and references. 

25. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 69, pp. 30-31. For Alexios Apokaukos see now Trapp, Lexikon, 
I, No 1180, pp. 109-10. 

26. This becomes aparent from Hyrtakenos’ request for state financial support which he 
made either to high officials or even to the Emperor himself. See for instance No 64, p. 27 to 
Andronikos II: Лора! cov тоб xpdrovc Óvoiv Oáregov: 7) тїс Aertovgyias (i.e. teaching) йлад- 
Аауту, 7] vàv BacuAuxówv novravelwv сітуоєаіа»; cf. also No 7, p. 729 to Nikephoros Choumnos: 
тд neol rà fac(Aeia баато еш; No 9, р. 732 to Theodore Metochites: tjs Ват!Аёфс darogorën 
лоосхуујаєос. 

27. Ibid., No 20, pp. 738-39. 

28. Ibid., No т, p. 723 to Andronikos II: 4АДа xai innoc, Ф иё ovpnabds ёдоођсо and 
passim; No 6, p. 728 to Nikephoros Choumnos: #00ўс énnyyeduévn лодс Вас:Аёос̧... " Anóóog 
duoi даттоу тд драсџра; No 7, p. 729; No 31, рр. 3-4. 

29. He asked for financial support and clothes from his student Loukites, ibid., No 37, p. 7; 
No 78, p. 38; No 56, pp. 21-22. Assistance was requested from the following students of his: 
Phokas, No ro, p. 733; No бо, p. 24; Bardales, No 3o, p. 3; Radenos, No 31, pp. 3-4; Nikephoros 
Metochites, No 49, p. 15; Basil Glykys, No 67, pp. 28-29; No 93, pp. 47-48. Не also asked for 
financial help from Theodore Metochites and Nikephoros Choumnos (passim) ; from the pro- 
kathémenos of Bestiarion, No 63, p. 26; No 70, pp. 32-33; from a certain megas dioikétés, No 43, 
р. 12; from Andronikos Palaiologos, cousin of the Emperor, No r5, p. 736. 

зо. Ibid., No 38, p. 9: "ААА, Fw тб» бас‹Аёос уотаоіш» Éxaaroc, Goydgrov £v хата ufjva 
BoaBetn uo: тф naibeícavu . . . аї 0' tnepBodai xal eddelperc . . . раходу ánotyfjaovza:. 
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to the Emperor but Andronikos II refused to accept it and ordered him to con- 
tinue his teaching.3! He pleaded in vain with the Patriarch John Glykys to grant 
him in pronoia one of the monasteries near his birthplace Hyrtakos.32 His pleas, 
however, did not go always unheeded; at least we know that his student Loukites 
sent him clothes and twelve gold coins asking in return for a copy of Homer's 
Odyssey.33 Most probably he was not the only one who came to his rescue. But 
help given him spasmodically does not seem to have been adequate to ensure 
his livelihood and at least at one stage of his life he contemplated entering the 
monastic estate and approached the prótos of Mt. Athos.34 Despite his forebod- 
ings expressed in numerous letters Hyrtakenos did not die of hunger and was 
still alive in January 1327 when he delivered a funeral oration on Nikephoros 
Choumnos.35 

Although Hyrtakenos was not the most outstanding rhetor of his day bie: 
was certainly a | distinguished one as. far a as we can tell from his surviving works. 
“It is therefore surprising that he was never “employed by the State on a regular 
basis. But it appears that the government was no longer able to finance those 
teachers under whom some of the state officials were being trained. Michael 
Gabras and the poet Manuel Philes are further examples highlighting this deve- 
lopment which took place in the early fourteenth century. Andronikos II, who 
patronized learning throughout his long reign, encouraged Theodore Metochi- 
tes to take up the study of astronomy at the age of forty-three under the private 
tuition of Manuel Bryennios.36 One might have expected Andronikos to appoint 
Bryennios as a public teacher for the younger generation, since he was an out- 
standing mathematician who undoubtedly played a leading role in the study of 
higher mathematics in this period, as can be seen from his teaching and his 
surviving works. 

We have very few details concerning Bryennios’ life to reconstruct his ca- 
reer.37 Jonker suggested that perhaps he should be identified with the cleric 
Manuel who at a later time taught George Chrysokokkes in Trebizond. Though 
such an identification would have gone a long way to explaining his subsequent 
career after Constantinople, conclusive evidence is lacking.33 The first piece of 





31. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 93, p. 48: xai лала» dnd Cuy@ doviciag xatadedixacpat, Baci- 
Аёш$ Ett maióeseiw véovg лоостасооутос. 

32. Ibid., No 67, p. 29. For a discussion of this letter see Kourouses, Glykys, pp. 347-50. 

33. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 56, pp. 21-22. The Iliad of Homer owned by Loukites is the 
present cod. Ambros. Gr. 463 (I 58 sup.); see Martini-Bassi, Catalogus, I, p. 557. 

34. Hyrtakenos, Letters, No 61, pp. 24-25. 

35. Ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, I, Paris, 1829, pp. 282-92. For the death of 
Nikephoros Choumnos on 16 January 1327 see Verpeaux, Choumnos, p. 62 and n. то. 

36. Sathas, MB, I, p. 50' and p. pa’; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 651-670; Kantakouzenos, 
I, p. 55. 

37. Jonker, Bryennios, p. 17; Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 3260, p. 120. 

38. Jonker, Bryennios, p. 32, n. 84. 
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evidence we have about him is the letter Maximos Planoudes sent him ca. 1292/93. 
In it he asked ‘his old friend Bryennios' for his copy of Diophantos so that he could 
collate it with his own. On this occasion Planoudes took the opportunity to 
praise him for his astronomical knowledge, his studies and observations on the 
seven planets and accused of ignorance those who had rejected and condemned 
Bryennios’ studies.39 Unfortunately this letter, which might have enabled us 
to find out for how long they had been friends and whether Bryennios was born 
in Constantinople or whether he had studied there, gives no more details. Never- 
theless it is apparent that Bryennios was an active astronomer in Constantinople 
as early as the 1290's and that his method was based on observation. He also 
seems to have taught Michael Gabras as we can assume from his two letters to 
Bryennios about 1308.40 

Bryennios is reported to have acquired his knowledge in astronomy from 
someone who came from ‘Persia’. Although there is no evidence it is reasonable 
to identify his teacher—who seems to have been a relative of his—with Gregory 
Chioniades who actually went to Persia and translated mathematical works from 
Arabic(?) into Greek.*! At the early stage of his career Bryennios was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a charlatan until Andronikos II realised after his dis- 
cussion with him about 1313 that his knowledge was based on scientific princ- 
iples. He then introduced him to Theodore Metochites. Metochites set him up 
in his household and studied astronomy under him in his spare time.42 

No work of Bryennios on astronomy has been traced so far though his great 
interest in the Quadrivium is shown by his surviving works on harmonics and 
his scholia on Ptolemy’s Almagest as well as by the fact that he possessed a reli- 
able copy of Diophantos at a time when few scholars in the capital were familiar 
with this author.? But his greatest work is his harmonics written about 1300 


39. Planoudes, Letters, No 33, р. 53, 3 and 7-10; ibid., р. 54, 18-23: | dAAd лодс rode énrtà 
rode nAavouévovc avaBhentéov. xai yao оў» xai ávaflAéneic, xai rode éxelywv Ógóuovc dtacxoneic, 
xal со ovv7dopas тўс лообдёсєшс. yaloew удо ёф rode лоААо%с, of та eeuvà StaBdAdovtes патта 
ravra gáoxovci, аўтф toUtq demvivtes éavro)g тўс лєоі тайта Óstiórqrog Axtove бутас̧. For 
the dating of this letter see now Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 8o. 

40. Fatouros, Gabras, Nos ro and 32, dated ca. 1308, vol. I, pp. 23, 52, esp. No ro, ibid., 
vol. II, p. 23, 13-14: ovvovoiðv Ó' éxeivwy oùx äv nwi uvnaOsínv, by nohi’ йтта olóa dnovduevocg 
elg Blov; Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 3372, р. 130. 

41. Sathas, MB, I, p. e: xai zwi t àv oixeiwv хата yévoc dg йо’ Ерт таўта copwrdtw 
лєрітууф» dvdol, xal rode тас éntotnuovinas doyàç éxdeEduevoc, elta сфббоа èx’ аўто{ поуўсаг 
xai picews єў Даҳфу oluat neol тї бе poigay тўс софїас... nokúv twa Üncavpoóv trj; ua8nua- 
тїхўй Ekewo ... ёлїшєАвї той хай уобуо ёЕаахођиғуос съААё&ааба; Treu, TM, poem I, vv. 
630-645, esp. vv. 641-45; cf. Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 28. For the presence of Chioniades in 
Constantinople during the last years of the thirteenth century see below p. 109 and p. 158. 

42. Sathas, MB, I, pp. р'-р3'; Treu, TM, poem І, vv. 630-672. 

43. That he actually wrote on astronomy is indicated by two glosses in cod. Laur. 28, 12 
which refer to Bryennios’ works; see Ševčenko, Polémique, p. 116, n. 6. Bryennios’ scholia in Pto- 
lemy survive in cod. Flor. Laur. Gr. 18, 1, f. 1 ff., with the indication той Bovevviov. This codex 
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which according to Metochites is the preliminary study to astronomy.“ Bry- 
ennios’ work appeared almost simultaneously with that of George Pachymeres 
on the subject and although similarity does exist45 between the two, Bryennios’ 
work seems to be simpler. Perhaps it is because of its simplicity that it enjoyed 
greater popularity in Byzantium. For example a copy was acquired by Nike- 
phoros Gregoras and his student Isaac Argyros, and in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the theologian Joseph Bryennios possessed a copy of Bryennios’ 
harmonics but not the work of Pachymeres.46 This assumption is further cor- 
roborated by the extant manuscripts. Pachymeres’ work survived in ten manu- 
scripts written prior to 1600 from which only two date before 1500, while Bryen- 
nios’ work is extant in forty-six manuscripts copied prior to 1600, eight of them 
having been written in the fourteenth century and another eight in the fifteenth. 
Furthermoie Bryennios’ work was translated twice into Latin during the Re- 
naissance, before the Greek text was edited by John Wallis together with a Latin 
translation in Oxford in 1699; while Pachymeres' editio princeps appeared only 
in 1847.47 

Both these works were instrumental in the revival of ancient Greek theory 
of music in Byzantium. For apart from a minor treatise included in pseudo- 
Psellos’ Quadrivium their work on harmonics together with that of Nikephoros 
Gregoras represent the major Byzantine contribution to the subject. Their source 
is still unknown. They may have access to an uncial manuscript still extant at the 
end of the thirteenth century or they may have used translations made either 
from Latin or Arabic, since it is known that ancient Greek musicographers had 
in the past been translated into those languages. Any answer to this question 
must await further investigation.48 


some time later became the property of Demetrios Kydones. It is a copy of Paris. Gr. 2390, f. 
14 ff. where the superscription reads ўиётгооу or £uóy. Therefore the Parisinus may have orig- 
inated from Bryennios himself. Bryennios’ scholia are reported by J. L. Heiberg, ‘Den graeske 
Mathematiks Overleveringshistorie', Bull. de l Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Dane- 
mark, Copenhagen, 1896, p. 83 #.; cf. Jonker, Bryennios, p. 18 and n. 9. 

44. See his poem ro in R. Guilland, ‘Poésies inédites de Th. Métochite', B 3 (1926), 288 fI.; 
Н. Hunger, ‘Theodoros Metochites als Vorlàufer des Humanismus in Byzanz', BZ 45 (1952), 13; 
Jonker, Bryennios, p. 18, and p. 20. 

45. See index locorum parallelorum in Jonker, Bryennios, p. 407. 

46. Kerameus, Varia Sacra, p. 295. Gregoras’ and Argyros’ copy is the present Vat. Gr. 
176; see Mercati-Cavalieri, Codices, pp. 202-203. 

47. The first Latin translation made by Gian Francesco Burana of Verona survived in cod. 
XXVIII A 8, ff. 3-118 of the Biblioteca Communale at Lodi, dated 1497. The second Latin trans- 
lation made by Antonio de Albertis before 1555 is preserved in cod. Vindob. Lat. 10437 (Philos. 
184). Pachymeres' harmonics ed. by A. J. Н. Vincent, ‘Notices sur divers manuscrits grecs re- 
latifs à la musique', Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi 16 (1847), 2* partie, 
PP. 384-553. For a discussion of Bryennios' work with that of Pachymeres see Jonker, Bryennios, 


рр. 20-24. 
48. Jonker, Bryennios, p. 32. Planoudes collected nearly all the works written on harmon- 
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Another distinguished teacher of higher education in Constantinople in 
the early fourteenth century was the student of George of Cyprus and future 
Patriarch John Glykys (ca. 1260-1319).49 Soon after he completed his studies 
Glykys was employed in the civil service as epi tōn deésedn. In 1293 he became 
assistant of Nikephoros Choumnos when the latter was promoted to mesazón 
during the illness of Theodore Mouzalon.5? In 1294 or 1295 he was sent together 
with Theodore Metochites to Cyprus and Cilicia to find a bride for Michael IX. 
After this successful embassy about which Glykys wrote a detailed account he 
was promoted to the post of logothetés tou dromou.5! 

Some time after his promotion Planoudes sent him a letter which suggests 
that the two had been friends for a long time. The purpose of this letter was 
to refuse to teach a young man whom Glykys had recommended on the grounds 
that he was not up to standard a It is surprising that Glykys who some time 
later appears himself as a teacher should have sent this young man to study under 
Planoudes. It is very possible, however, that Glykys started teaching after this 
incident.$3 For there is evidence to support the view that apart from his official 
duties he was a teacher in Constantinople and it was for teaching purposes that 
he wrote his text-book on the correct usage of syntax (eoi боббтутос ovvrá- 
&е0с̧).5* Glykys composed this text-book for his son George as well as for his 
other students whose questions he tried to answer in this work.55 One of his 
students was Nikephoros Gregoras who having studied in his native city, Hera- 
kleia of Pontos, under his scholar uncle John, the metropolitan of the same city, 
came to Constantinople for further studies.56 Gregoras tells us that at the age of 


ics са. 1294 but his own copy had been lost. See above p. 77. On John Pediasimos' treatise 
on music see below p. 122. For uncial manuscripts extant at this period see Browning, Recen- 
tiores, pp. 13-19 and n. 17. 

49. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 309; see above p. 37; see now Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 4271, p. 218. 

50. Pachymeres, II, p. 164, 14-19; Verpeaux, Choumnos, p. 38; Kourouses, Glykys, p. 305. 

51. Pachymeres, II, pp. 205, 4-206, 19; Gregoras, I, pp. 193, 14-195, 8; Treu, TM, poem 
I, vv. 475-513; А. Laiou, Constantmople and the Latins, The Foreign Policy of Andronicus 11, 1282- 
1328, Cambridge, Mass., 1972, p. 55 and n. 89. For the dating of this embassy in 1295 see Pla- 
noudes, Letters, p. 256; Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 26. This work of Glykys is either lost or not 
yet traced; see also Guilland, Logothetes, pp. 67-68. 

52. Planoudes, Letters, No 23, p. 40; see above p. 43 and p. 71. 

53. Cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 316. 

54. Ed. by Albertus Jahnius, Joannis Glycae (sic) Patriarchae Constantinopolitani opus de 
vera syntaxeos ratione etc., Bernae, 1849. 

55. бее the note on cod. Laur. Gr. 55, 7, f. 416': ёлогјсато dé тду Абуо» noòç тд» avroð 
vióv, xtorw Гешоулоу; cf. Glykys, De vera syntaxeos, pp. XI-XII; see also ibid., p. 3, 24-30; р. 20, 
6-8; p. 43, 34-35: loĝi poi, d xadé vié. For the mention of other students see ibid., p. 20, 24; 
рр. 43, 35-44, 1: лоААо1 ydo ue тб» véwv xal лері todtov тў» alzíav Hrnoav; p. 46, 14; p. 57, 
21; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 321, n. 3. 

56. See the life of John of Pontoherakleia written by Nikephoros Gregoras, ed. by V. Laurent, 
' Aozeiov IIdvrov 6 (1934), 55-63; R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras, Paris, 1926, p. 5. 
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twenty he had followed a higher course, presumably in rhetoric and logic, under 
John Glykys.s7 And he pays tribute to Glykys' use of the Attic dialect, as indeed 
he had done to George of Cyprus.58 Although Gregoras’ date of birth which would 
have given a chronological clue to Glykys' teaching is still undecided it seems 
that Glykys wrote his work before he became Patriarch of Constantinople on 12 
May 1315 and he may well have been a well-known teacher before Gregoras 
joined his classes.59 

His work seems to have enjoyed a degree of popularity. George Oinaiotes 
for example wrote to ask John Opsikianos to lend him Glykys’ work on grammar 
as well as his account on the Embassy (IIoeoffevrixóc) of 1294 or 1295.61 His 
grammatical work was also among the works possessed by Joseph Bryennios in 
the early fifteenth century.62 

Teaching seems to have carried prestige and no doubt assured the continuity 
of one’s intellectual activities. Glykys is not the only imperial official who spent 
some of his time in teaching. As we have seen George Akropolites and George 
of Cyprus, apart from acting as imperial officials, were also scholars and teachers 
and it is for their latter role that they are better known.63 They are not unique. 


57. Gregoras, I, pp. 270, 20-271, 2: tovtov тоб dvópóg dnodedavxnew xdyw, xa0ócov 
nÀeiorov Ew, dv taig убхтор xai цеб’ ђиёоа» ayoAaig Aoyixaic айтф avyywópnevoc xal лоААђ» 
tç ёхєіуоо уАшфттт tgvy v тї» ФфёАғау, блбте бї xai nag’ éuol of ve tõv Абушу udha tot fjx- 
рабо» čowteç xai 7) Txía tòv ғіхостду лаоћАЛаттє xpóvov. It has even been suggested that 
Gregoras must be the student for whom Glykys answered a question. See Glykys, De vera syn- 
taxeos, p. IX, n. 7 and pp. 19, 31-20. 9: negi uévtoi тїс уке... THY quAoUvrov tig Évayyóc 
рог zt000640 фу, Gua uiv тфу лері atra azxovóaíov xal quiouaÜ àv ek та памоста tig dp, Gua бё 
xal тфу 2АЛоуіиоу GAdwe xai бй тобтб Got xeyapiauévov ... бій соб Аолд> (і.е. my son George) 
xai тоб yoduparoc лодс адтд» длохоюёодо` ёрро te yàp pol neplinobov xai єс тђу viéov poi- 
оа» ov иё» tH gedoe, d дё voic тоблоқ por AcAdytorat; cf. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 321, n. 4. 

58. Gregoras, I, р. 270, 8-10: ў» dé б dvijo (і.е. Glykys) cogóc ёу то udAwra xal сфббоа 
тўс єдуєуобс̧ ёхғіутс rõv 'Абтуаіоу droe єїлє тїс ёубиєуос̧ xal tónov éxetvov xai tpónov xabd~ 
лєр tt Belov тпофу doxétvnov; cf. ibid., I, p. 163, 11-15 for his reference to George of Cyprus. 

59. See cod. Laur. Gr. 55, 7, f. 416' in Bandini, Catalogus, vol. II, col. 268: тоб copwrdrov 
Доуоёётоъ tov ÓpÓuov xveod 'Imávvov тоў ГАухёшс (sic), тоў yeyovóvoc Sorsgov navoiipyov Kov- 
стаутіуоолбАєғас̧, Aóyoc лєоі бодбтттос cvrráteov (Kourouses avvrd£soc»; Glykys, De vera 
syntaxeos, p. XI; Kourouses, Glykys, pp. 322, 376. For a discussion of Gregoras' date of birth 
suggested by scholars in 1291, 1294, 1295 and 1296 see now Ševčenko, Metochites, pp. 90-91 who 
preferred the year 1294. 

60. For the manuscripts and for the merits of this work see Glykys, De vera syntaxeos, pp. 
III-VI, XI; Kourouses, Glykys, p. 322 and n. 2, p. 374, n. 3 who refers to twenty manuscripts 
in which this work has survived ; see also ibid., pp. 323-25. 

61. Rein, Briefsammlung, No 86, p. 74; Kourouses, Glykys, pp. 311-14 and p. 322 and 
notes 3, 4. For a lost encomium on Constantinople written by Glykys see Kourouses, Gabalas, 
pp. 155-56; idem, 'IIapavnpfjosu, txt тіуоу ématordy тоб лротоуотаріоо DiradeApelac Mavoundr 
TeBara’, EEBS 39-40 (1972-73), 118. 

62. Kerameus, Varia Sacra, p. 295. 

63. For Akropolites’ and George of Cyprus’ teaching see above p. 32 ff. and p. 35 ff. 
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Combining these two activities does not seem to have been so rare in Byzantium 
either in the preceding periods or in the one under discussion. The tradition 
was later continued by Nikephoros Choumnos and Theodore Metochites.s 

Another state official who may have been a teacher of rhetoric at least in 
his early career is Constantine Akropolites. This assumption is based on the fact 
that he composed progymnasmata which are usually associated with the teaching 
of rhetoric although we have no evidence that he actually taught.65 Akropolites 
seems to have prepared these rhetorical compositions in the early stages of his 
public career during the 1280’s for according to his own testimony he re-wrote 
a fable at the age of thirty-four. Furthermore these progymnasmata occupy 
the first part of his personal volume (cod. Hierosol. Patriarch. 40) which was 
completed in 1291/92.67 

His progymnasmata comprise his four fables (ибдог), a tale (дијутиа), а 
vituperation (рбуос̧), a comparison (сбухоісіс̧), five characterizations (70олог- 
. tow), a description (2xpeacic) and a thesis (@éo1¢) so far only partly publish- 
ed.68 What is unusual, however, is that these progymnasmata which are writ- 
ten on the model of Aphthonios derive their material mainly from religious 
sources and not from Greek subjects. In his óvjymua for instance the ancient 
Greek hero is replaced by the Old Testament story of Joseph.69 His oóyxotoic 
deals with charity and fasting,” while his five 7#Oozoa: refer to subjects in the 


: 64. For Choumnos' teaching see Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 77-78. For Metochites’ teach- 
ing of Nikephoros Gregoras see Gregoras, I, p. 309, 4-8; ibid., p. 322, 4-6; R. Guilland, 'Les po- 
ésies inédites de Théodore Métochite', B 3 (1926), 270-71; Sevéenko, Metochites, p. 19 and n. 6. 

65. Constantine in one of his letters (No 47) referring to the death of his first son says that 
he was expected to succeed him in his Zorgëun but it is not clear whether this refers to his rhe- 
toric or his imperial office; cod. Ambros. Gr. H 81: sup., ff. 284"-28s5!: (f. 284”): ó ydo pot 
лофтос тб» лада (f. 285") xal тїс Auge, Oc Фитр, éniotjunc бїйбохос, бу ёуф иё» Zou 
tij; defréraroe лАғісто: дё Bio бій дађџатос énenoínyro xai uddtob’ Boot тўс Huetéoas égvrc 
énnBodor. обтос оў» d xaAóc, d doc фіЛодиєуос̧, ysro noodpac. 

66. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Kwvotavttvov '’Ахролоћітоо џббо, AIEEE 3 (1891), 
451: ʻO ydo ио: xpóvoc ef xal иђ лоА®с Eyav—rérragac удо Ext лодс тай; roiáxovra nepióóovc 
fjAiaxác Tiusupa—. 

67. The last mathematical text on this codex, f. 281, refers to the current year ,¢w’ (A.D. 
1291/92). See Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, p. 123; Sevéenko, Metochites, p. 23, n. 25 with correct 
date. 

68. For a description of these progymnasmata see Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, p. 120. Of 
these only four myths are edited by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, AIEEE 3 (1891), 445-49. 
The comparison (ovyxgiaig) ed. by Ph. Photopoulos, Nea Sion 11 (1911), 863-64; the thesis 
(0£aic) idem, ibid., pp. 864-69 and the description (Expgaaic) idem, ibid., 12 (1912), 279-81. The 
English terms are taken from R. Nadeau, ‘The progymnasmata of Aphthonius in translation’, 
Speech Monographs 19 (1952), 264-85. 

69. Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, p. 121: Aipynua тд хата rò ‘ост, tv тїс мода 
áztogvyTy» xai тд» Zut een xivóvvov xai тў» werd tov xivdvvov óuAauBdvov dvdóei£w. 

70. Ibid., p. 121; Ph. Photopoulos, Nea Sion тї (1911), 863-64: Хбухо:ісіс̧ édenpsoov- 
vns xal vnaceíag. 
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Holy Scriptures or in the lives of saints.7! His čxpoacıç too take its theme from 
the Easter Sunday celebrations.72? Finally his (6éo1¢) deals with the subject of 
the virtuous life.73 The writing of progymnasmata on theological subjects, though 
a rare form, had been practised by teachers of the Patriarchal School during the 
twelfth century. Manuel Gabalas, who taught for some time in a monastery in 
Constantinople in the early fourteenth century, also composed rhetorical works 
on the same Ines "9 Whether Akropolites composed his progymnasmata for ec- 
clesiastical students is difficult to decide. He may simply have composed them 
for his personal satisfaction or even with the intention of delivering them before 
an ecclesiastical audience. 

Planoudes' teaching and his intellectual interests were continued by his 
two students George Lakapenos and Manuel Moschopoulos, known mainly 
through their teaching activities. For there is evidence that George Lakapenos 
became a teacher at the beginning of the fourteenth century. And it was most 
probably for teaching purposes that Lakapenos prepared his works on the syntax 
of verbs and his epimerismoi using his own letters and those of his friends. These 
letters served both as a grammar-book and as models of rhetoric. He also col- 
lected 264 letters of Libanios for which he wrote scholia and glosses.75 These 
works suggest that his aim was a serious study of grammar, poetry and rhetoric 
for his teaching. 

It has been suggested that Lakapenos' school was in “Thessaly’.76 However, 
a careful study of his letters shows that it was situated in Constantinople. In 
fact Lakapenos' stay in ‘Thessaly’ does not seem to have been a long one. For 
if his collection of letters have survived in a chronological order, this would mean 


71. Kerameus, Bibliotheke, Y, p. 121: Tlvag dv sinoi Aóyovc ' Aóáp, тоб napaðeloov åre- 
Даве; Tivac äv elno: Adyoug d uéyag K«wvoxavtivog, xaGapisbeic dnd тйс Aénpac; Tivac dv 
cino: Aóyovc гауастас d Adlagoc; Тас Gv sino. Adyous 6 did лоосғоуўс тоб áylov Tewoylov 
é€avaotac уєхобс Tivaç dv єїло1: Adyoug d Арест, dxo cag naga tod Lwtğgoç тд «ońuegov 
HET’ ёцоб ën тф ладабдєітф». 

72. Kerameus, Bibliothehe, I, p. 121; Ph. Photopoulos, Nea Sion 12 (1912), 279-81: "Ех- 
фоасіс тўс хата тђ» ueydAmv xvpiuax?)v тєАєтїўс. · 

73. Kerameus, Bibliotheke, I, р. 121; Ph. Photopoulos, Nea Sion 11 (1911), 864-69: Oé- 
сіс el хат’ доєтђ» Bwréov. 

74. These аге Michael Italikos (Browning, School, р. 195, No 8) and Nikephoros Basilakes 
(C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. I, Stuttgart, 1832, p. 466 ff.). Thirteen of Basilakes’ twenty-three 
болосо: have religious subjects (Nos 1, 7, 8, 13-22). Manuel Gabalas wrote in his personal cod. 
Vind. Theol. Gr. 174, ff. 69'-70': /о0бАоуос̧ slg тд хата t?» Lwodvvay ówujynua; also ibid., 
fi. 827-86': " Ехроасіс̧ тўс dvactdoewc tov Xptotov. For a recent description of this codex 
see Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 369-75. Akropolites’ progymnasmata seem to survive only in his 
personal volume (cod. Hierosol. Patriarch. 40); Hunger, Mimesis, p. 21. 

75. Lindstam, Lacapeni epistulae X priores, p. XVIII. Ап iambic poem of Lakapenos is 
mentioned in his letter No 22, see Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, p. 142, 13-15. 

76. Krumbacher, GBL, p. 558; R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, Viator 6 (Los Angeles, 
1975), 20,29. On the term ‘Thessaly’ see above p. 84 and n. 116. 
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that while in "Thessaly' he exchanged ten letters in all with his friends (Nos 
7-16).77 Lakapenos mentions his recent arrival in "Thessaly' in two letters sent 
to Palamas and to John Zarides who was at that time in Asia Minor.78 Some time 
later he advised his friend John Zacharias (who wanted to withdraw to a monas- 
tery in "Thessaly') to.stay in Constantinople and complete his medical studies.79 
In his letter No 16 he informed his friend Andronikos Zarides that he was about 
to return.80 But while Lakapenos was returning to Constantinople the Zarides 
brothers left for Melenikon whose command was given to John Zarides.?! 

After his return to Constantinople Lakapenos associated with friends such 
as John Zacharias and Merkourios, and it is at this period that we possess specific 
evidence regarding his teaching and the running of his school, where Lakapenos 
was on one occasion prepared to employ his students to copy a book requested 
by Andronikos Zarides.82 

It is not known if George Lakapenos acted as a private or a public teacher. 
It is true John Zarides while in Melenikon approached the archons in Constan- 
tinople in favour of his friend but whether this had anything to do with his teach- 
ing we do not know.?? Andronikos Zarides at one stage asked Lakapenos to in- 
form him concerning the imperial ‘protection’ he received.** In his answer La- 
kapenos is equally obscure and does not clearly state the nature of the imperial 
favour or gift which in any case he seems to have refused, though he mentions 


77. Lindstam, Lacapeni epistulae X priores, p. XXVII: "Ae nihil sane invenio, quod im- 
pediat, quominus omnes epistulas collectionis Lacapenianae ad temporis rationem dispositas esse 
credamus’. Some of his letters exchanged with Andronikos Zarides suggest such a proposition. 
For instance Lakapenos wrote his letter No 16 as an answer to Zarides’ previous letter No 15. 
Also No 23 seems to be an answer to letter No 22 (the requested iambic verses were sent). Мо 
25 is an answer to No 24. Ніз letters to Michael Gabras Nos 29 and 30 are also in chronological 
order and correspond with Gabras’ Nos 16 and 17 respectively. For Gabras' letters see Fatouros, 
Gabras, vol. I, p. 41. 

78. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 7, p. 49, 22: Gro Osttadiac, fjv viv olxovuev; 
ibid., No 9, p. 73, 13 Ё.; see above p. 84, n. 117. 

79. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 10, esp. p. 82, 1 ff. 

8o. Ibid., No 16, esp. p. 114, 17 Ё. 

8r. Ibid., No 17, p. 120, 1-3; No 19, p. 125 scholium; No 22, p. 140, 21-23. For John 
Zarides' return to Constantinople from Asia Minor prior to this appointment see ibid., No 13, p. 
тот, 6. 

82. Ibid., No 18, p. 121, esp. 21-22: oí uereyyoáyavrec yag бу dutAnral, xüv dopevot тоёт’ 
&noínca». That he was in Constantinople becomes clear from other letters. For instance he 
could hand a letter to John Zacharias, No 20, p. 129, 5; No 22, p. 141, 31-32 written by Andro- 
nikos Zarides from Melenikon(?): Zneioë ue доаџеї» сё» а?тф (і.е. John Zarides) tù» eig тд 
Вубаутіоу. xai viv, iva cov uù) anodavow тўс Өѓас̧; see also ibid., p. 142, 7-11; No 24, p. 152, 
13-17; No 25, p. 156, 30-32 where Lakapenos refers to Constantinople as: т» e)Óaíuova ztóAiw 
Tav tn. 

83. Ibid., No 21, p. 136, 9-15. 

84. Ibid., No 24, P. 152, 9-13. 
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that the Emperor had the intention of granting him a favour in the future So 
far therefore the existing evidence leaves us entirely in the dark on this question. 

On the other hand we are better informed concerning the running of his 
school of rhetoric thanks to Lakapenos’ collection of letters. Some of these letters 
were written when Planoudes was still alive while others were perhaps written 
shortly after his death about 1305.86 Lakapenos’ letters to Michael Gabras (Nos 
29 and 30) which are found at the end of this collection, have recently been dated 
to about 1308-1310.87 Therefore it becomes certain that after his return from 
‘Thessaly’ he became a teacher in Constantinople some time during the first 
decade of the fourteenth century. But it is not clear whether this happened before 
or after Planoudes’ deatbh ag 

Lakapenos’ contribution to the Byzantine intellectual milieu is difficult to 
assess, but certainly his works were known to the Italian humanists and may 
have been used as text-books for the study of Greek. Francesco Filelfo for inst- 
ance in two of his letters to Andronikos Kallipolites commented on Lakapenos 
which shows clearly that both his epzmerismoi and his work on the syntax of the 
verbs, printed in Florence as early as 1515, enjoyed popularity during the Re- 
naissance.8? 

Little is known about the life of Manuel Moschopoulos who was also a great 
teacher of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century.9 Moschopoulos 
seems to have been one of the earliest known students of Planoudes. He was 
supported in his studies by his scholar and bibliophile uncle, the metropolitan 
of Crete Nikephoros Moschopoulos, who unable to enter his diocese, which 
was under Venetian rule, spent most of his time in Constantinople.9! He was 


8s. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 25, p. 158, 21-29. 

86. Ibid., No о, р. 73, 10-13 and scholium; No 11, p. 9o, 8-10 and scholium. Lakapenos’ 
letter No 25, p. 158, 1-6 and scholium, may have been written after Planoudes' death since the 
latter is referred to as: ztáonc evenulag xai иуђитқ aélov. 

87. Fatouros, Gabras, vol. I, p. 41; also Kourouses, Gabalas, p. 40. 

88. For Planoudes' death ca. 1305 see above p. 87. L. Voltz (BZ 2 (1893), 221), Krumba- 
cher (GBL,? p. 558 ff.) and A. Heisenberg (BZ 20 (1911), 551) suggested that Lakapenos became 
a monk but there is no evidence for this; this suggestion was repeated by G. X. Tsampis, Byzantine 
education: its theory and practice, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1964, 
P. 153. 

89. Emile Legrand, Cent-dix lettres Grecques de Frangois Filelfe, Paris, 1892, pp. 80-84; cf. 
Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, pp. 24-25. Filelfo's comment was made on Lakapenos' letter 
No 4, ibid., p. 24, 18. 

до. On Manuel Moschopoulos see Krumbacher, GBL,? pp. 546-48; C. Gallavotti, Theo- 
critus quique feruntur bucolici Graeci, Rome, 1946, pp. 273-79; Planoudes, Letters, pp. 208-12; 
Aubreton, Triclinius, pp. 17-18 and 79-86; Irigoin, Pindare, pp. 270-86; Turyn, Sophocles, pp. 
16-30; idem, Sophocles Recension, pp. 94-151; idem, Euripides, pp. 83-164; Ševčenko, Moscho- 
poulos, pp. 133-57, esp. рр. 133-35 and 145-50; Sarton, History of Science, III, pp. 679-81; J.J. Ke- 
aney, ‘Moschopulea’, BZ 64 (1971), 303-21. 

9r. On Nikephoros Moschopoulos see А. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 82 12 (1903), 215-23; 
М. N. Manousakas, ‘Nixnpdpov Мосуолоб\оо émypdpuata cb yeipdypapa cf Diony 
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certainly in Constantinople in the summer of 1285 if not earlier since he signed 
the tomos of the second council of Blachernai.92 Most probably his nephew was 
pursuing his studies in the capital at that period. It was to Nikephoros that 
Planoudes wrote a letter speaking of his nephew's academic progress. At that 
time Manuel Moschopoulos was not simply a student but he had been given 
some teaching in Planoudes' school.93 The dating of this letter would be of great 
interest since it contains details about the developments in Planoudes' school 
and the teaching career of Moschopoulos. One would have thought that since 
all Planoudes' letters which so far have been dated belong to the years 1292 and 
1306, this letter, too, might have been written at that period. On the other hand 
none of the works of Manuel Moschopoulos which may have supported this 
assumption is precisely dated. The traditional view that his grammatical work 
ITegi oexreéäém could be dated as early as 1289 or 1290/91 was recently refuted as 
well as the date of his paraphrase of a section of the Iliad which was supposed 
to have followed his schedographia.9* However, Turyn’s view which is based on 
palaeographical grounds and maintains that Moschopoulos prepared his editions 
of the Byzantine triads of Sophocles and Euripides about 1290 seems reasonable 
and therefore one may accept this period as a starting point of his teaching activ- 
ities.95 These may be connected with Planoudes’ growing new interest in higher 
mathematics round about that time when he decided to give some of his teach- 
ing of grammar and poetry to his student Moschopoulos probably to allow him- 
self more time for his own studies. It was after Moschopoulos began his teaching 
that Planoudes sent his letter to Moschopoulos' uncle Nikephoros of Crete prais- 


tov’, Hellenika 15 (1957), 232-46; idem, Aedtlov тўс Xoiotiavixñs ' AgyawAoy vec ‘Eraigeiac, xe- 
elo8og A’, 1 (1959), 72-79; V. Laurent, REB 19 (1961), 208-26; R. Jenkins- C. Mango, ‘A sy- 
nodicon of Antioch and Lacedaemonia’, DOP 15 (1961), 225-42, esp., pp. 241-42; Turyn, Dated 
Greek MSS., pp. 61-63, 113-16; Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber, pp. 79, 88, 90, 340, 469; Kou- 
rouses, Gabalas, pp. 269-70; Browning, Recentiores, p. 13; see now A. Failler, ‘Le séjour d'Atha- 
nase II d'Alexandrie à Constantinople', REB 35 (1977), 69, 73-74 and p. 68, n. 28, from which we 
learn that Nikephoros was earlier called Neilos. 

92. Laurent, Blachernes, p. 145. 

93. Planoudes, Letters, No 18, p. 34, 32-35: б ad¢ dveyióg poir per лообіиаҳ, diddoxer 
82 zpoÜvuórtoov' бїбо®с удо тў» aùtoð tip dun nzooÜvuíav dvriAauflávet. xai yévow! dv ait 
xai тойт' élnilew eixdg тїс Hud@y биос Spedos. 

94. See J. J. Keaney, Moschopulea, BZ 64 (1971), 304 and n. 6 who maintains that the sche- 
dographic works contained in Barb. Gr. 102 (A.D. 1288/89 or 1290/91) and Paris. Gr. 2572 (A.D. 
1295/96) are not Moschopoulean. Both these manuscripts probably originated from Southern 
Italy; see 'Turyn, Codices Vaticani Graeci, pp. 74-75 and plate 73; idem, Euripides, p. 94, n. 152. 
Keaney, op. cit., p. 317 and notes 41, 42 rejected also the suggestion that Moschopoulos' para- 
phrase of Шаа, A-B, 493, exists in Vat. Gr. 29 (A.D. 1291/92) and pointed out that the Deal uéroov 
7owoixob prefixed in this codex is a later truncated version of Moschopoulos' tract; cf. Turyn, 
Codices Vaticani Graeci, p. 82 and plate 49. 

95. Turyn, Euripides, p. 118 maintains that Moschopoulos edited Euripides most probably 
before Sophocles ca. 1290; idem, Sophocles, p. 16 and n. 3. 
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ing his nephew. 9% 

Most probably Moschopoulos continued both his studies and teaching at 
Planoudes’ school until the death of Planoudes. He seems to have been a dedi- 
cated teacher and an able scholar judging from the various text-books, editions 
and scholia on classical texts which he prepared. But he seems to have remained 
in the shadow of his protectors, his uncle Nikephoros Moschopoulos and his 
tutor Maximos Planoudes. Shortly after Planoudes’ death and the removal of 
his uncle from Constantinople for reasons which are not yet clear Moschopoulos 
found himself in prison in the winter of 1305 or 1306.97 He may have been later 
pardoned by the Emperor and gone on with his teaching but we have no details 
of his career after this incident, although it has been suggested from the title of 
one of his letters that he was alive until 1316.9 This theory has been convinc- 
ingly refuted on the grounds of internal evidence and the letter assigned to 
1305/6.99 On the other hand Moschopoulos wrote his mathematical treatise for 
Nikolaos Rabdas who flourished about 1340.10 This might suggest that Mo- 
schopoulos survived his imprisonment but having fallen out of favour with the 
Emperor he lost every chance of making a career in Constantinople and may 
well have decided to retire elsewhere. ; 

Moschopoulos' surviving writings comprise works on mathematics, gram- 
mar, editions of texts, a theological treatise, an iambic poem, a collection of rid- 
des and eight letters. 101 

Apart from numerous short grammatical works attributed to Moschopoulos 
his main work on grammar comprises his 'Epor/uara yoauuatixá, the Пері 
сҳєдФ@» and the ZvAAoyr) óvouárow ' Аттіхбу.102 The Erótémata, a grammar in 


96. See above p. 72 ff. Turyn, Aeschylus, p. 105, n. 89, dates this letter at about r289, 
earlier or later. The latter seems more plausible. 

97. Ševčenko, Moschopoulos, pp. 133-157. 

98. Cf. Planoudes, Letters, p. 210; Krumbacher, GBL,2 p. 546; Aubreton, Triclinius, p. 
18. "This letter (ed. from Marc. Gr. XI, 15 by L. Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Mosco- 
pulo’, SIFC то (1902), 66 ff.) survives also in Coislin Gr. 341, ff. 310°-309'; Oxon. Auct. F. 3. 25, 
ff. 96-97"; Oxon. Barocci 120, ff. 110'-111'. For the Barocci manuscript see N. С. Wilson, Me- 
dieval Greek Bookhands, The Medieval Academy of America publications, No 81, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1973, pp. 30-31 and plate 65 (fol. 110"); Turyn, Euripides, pp. 43, 98. 

99. Ševčenko, Moschopoulos, p. 148. See J.J. Keaney, ‘Notes on Moschopoulos and 
Aristophanes-Scholia', Mnemosyne, Series IV, 25 (1972), 128, who connects with his imprisonment 
Moschopoulos' interrupted activity on a recension of Aristophanes. 


тоо. See below p. 108 and n. 121. 
ior. For his theological treatise see above p. 67. Five letters of Moschopoulos ed. by L. 


Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo', SIFC то (1902), 57-72; Ševčenko, Mo- 
schopoulos, pp. 136-45, ed. three more letters of him with an English translation. His iambic 
poem ed. by E. Miller, Annuaire de l'Association 8 (1874), 251 ff. An ainigma of Moschopoulos 
was ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, III, Paris, 1831, p. 455. 

102. Е. N. Titze, Manuelis Moschopuli opuscula grammatica, Leipzig, 1822. His work Лері 
"Елюопиіта» ed. by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 1, Paris, 1829, p. 404 ff. Short gram- 
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the form of question and answer, survives in a number of manuscripts. This 
novel method of studying the structure of a language may have been necessary 
as a result of the growing gap between the spoken and classical Greek. It also 
rendered the greatest assistance to the humanists who wanted to learn Greek, 103 

The Heoi oyedav recently dated in the early years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,!94 is a text-book consisting of twenty-two ovéén each one followed by a 
grammatical or syntactical analysis of every word. Special attention is given to 
etymology, synonyms and words either beginning with the same two or three 
letters or having the same ending; grammatical rules are illustrated by quota- 
tions from classical and post-classical authors. It proceeds from the easiest ec- 
clesiastical prayers to more difficult extracts from Homer. Moschopoulos may 
have possessed the lexicon of Harpocration from which he cited more than two 
hundred glosses in his work I7eoi oyed@v. Furthermore this lexicon, which sur- 
vives in an Epitomé of the ninth century, was also used by Moschopoulos in his 
scholia on Philostratos, Imagines. It became the archetype of the full recension 
of the lexicon.!9$ Moschopoulos’ work facilitated the student's transition from 
orthography to the reading of classical authors and also have served as a prelim- 
inary study to rhetoric.!06 The number of manuscripts in which the Megi oxe- 
Aën has survived shows the popularity it enjoyed throughout the Byzantine 
period and the Renaissance.107 

It has recently been suggested that the Svddoyy dvoudtwy 'Аттихф» a 
dictionary of the Attic expression, is not the work of Moschopoulos but of some- 
one else who based this alphabetization on Moschopoulos' edition of Philostra- 
tos, Imagines and most probably on his other editions. Even if this is so it is to 
the credit of Moschopoulos that such a simple and useful dictionary derived its 


matical works of Moschopoulos are still unpublished; see for example cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 127, 
fi. 60°-64": Пеєоі тўс 'láóog dtadéetov; cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 169, ff. 96'-99"': De Nominibus ; 
Hunger, Katalog, p. 236 and p. 273. 

103. Moschopoulos' "Foorguorg were published by Demetrios Chalcondyles in Milan as 
early as 1493. Second ed. by I. Vualder, Grammaticae artis Graecae, Methodus Manuele Mo- 
schopulo Authore, Basel, 1540 together with Theodore Gazes’ grammar. There were a number of 
later editions; see A. Pertusi, *«'Eogwrrjuata». Per la storia e la fonti delle prime grammatiche 
greche a stampa’, Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 5 (1962), 321-51, esp. pp. 328 ff. and 337 ff. 

104. J.J. Keaney, ‘Moschopulea’, BZ 64 (1971), 319. 

105. J.J. Keaney, ‘Moschopoulos and Harpocration', ТАРА тоо (1969), 201-207, esp. p. 205. 

106. L. Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo', SIFC ro (1902), 58: slra elg 
6ióaaxdAov poiræwteç ototysia, соАЛаВдс xai ёбобау thy A£Ew xal tiv соубіхт» é£eraióesOne, 
pet’ où molt dé yoóvov xal dnexolvacbe тф veyvucóc ёоштфути, xal ашлАЛау d» бобоуоаф!а ow- 
ғхоотіјсате, viv è nointaig dutheits xal Aoyoypágoig xal бђтоосі. This last stage of the 
study of poetry and rhetoric represents Moschopoulos' teaching. 

107. Ed. R. Stephanus, De ratione examinande orationis, Paris, 1545; second edition, Vienna, 
1773. For a list of palimpsests manuscripts a number of which include Moschopoulos' Eróté- 
mata and Schedographia see E. Gamillscheg, 'Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung byzantinischer 
Schulbücher", JOB 26 (1977), 211-16; see also Browning, Recentiores, p. 20, n. 17. 
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material mainly from his works. 108 

Moschopoulos prepared editions of various texts with commentaries and 
interlinear glosses. Most of these texts were used in schools. Thus he edited 
and wrote scholia on Homer’s Iliad A-B, 493,109 and Batrachomyomachia,110 
Hesiod’s Erga,11! Pindar's Olympians,112 Theocritos 1-8,113 the Byzantine triads 
of Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, О. 'Tyrannus)!!^ and Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae).115 Furthermore he wrote scholia on Philostratos’ Imagines and 
pseudo-Paulus Silentiarios (rather Leo Choirosphaktes), in Pythias thermas.116 

Moschopoulos' editions of Euripides and Sophocles show his abilities as a 
great textual critic. Particularly his edition of Sophocles according to Turyn is 
'the most important contribution of Byzantine philology to the Sophoclean textu- 
al criticism' and it is to his credit that some forty of his metrical corrections have 
been retained in the text of Sophocles.117 His edition of Pindar’s Olympians, 
according to a modern scholar shows an excellent professor who mastered metre 
and all the secrets of grammar in establishing the text. This work is suggested 
to be posterior to his editions óf Homer, Hesiod, Euripides and Theocritos and 
is dated around 1300. It greatly influenced his contemporaries such as Trikli- 
nios’ first edition of Epinikia. It is not therefore surprising that some sixty of the 
surviving two hundred manuscripts of Pindar carry the Moschopoulean text.118 

Moschopoulean scholia are either a paraphrase and exegesis of a particular 


108. J.J. Keaney, ‘Moschopulea’, BZ 64 (1971), 314-317, who refers to the headline of cod. 
Vat. Gr. 97, f. 1": "'Ovouátaw ’Artixdv ovAAoyr) ёхАғуєіса dnd тї; texvodoyiag тоб Ф:Лостоа- 
tov Zu ё&ёбото d аорфтатос хӯрос MavovijA d Мооуоло%Доъ xai dnd тй» В:ВАо» тбу лопугфу». 
ovveréOn бё vraðða хата ototyeiov naga rov. Planoudean scholia were also used in the 
composition of this dictionary, see Keaney, op. cit., p. 315. For the scholia of Planoudes and 
Moschopoulos on Philostratos’ Imagines see L. Lindstam, 'Senbysantinsk epimerismsamlingar 
och ordbócker', Eranos 19 (1919-20), 57-92; idem, 'Die Philostratos Kommentare und die Moscho- 
poulos-Sylloga', Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift 31 (1925), 173-84. The ZvAAoy!) óvouázow was ed. 
by Francescus Asulanus (Venice,1524); second edition with the 'ExAoy:) of Thomas Magistros 
(Paris, 1532). 

109. Ed. by L. Bachmann, Scholia in Homeri Iliadem, Leipzig, 1835-38, pp. 689-745. 

110. Ed. A. Ludwich, Moschopuli in Batrachomyomachiam commentarii, Regimontii, 1890. 

пі. Ed. Th. Gaisford, Poetae Minores Graeci, vol. II, Leipzig, 1823. 

112. К. Lehrs, Die Pindarscholien, Leipzig, 1873, pp. 73-78; Irigoin, Pindare, pp. 270-86. 
Moschopoulos' scholia are to be found in A. Drachmann, Scholia Vetera in Pindari, vol. I, Leip- 
zig, 1903 ( Teubner Series). 

113. Ed. C. Wendel, Scholia in Theocritum Vetera, Leipzig, 1914 ( Teubner Series) ; C. Gal- 
lavotti, Theocritus quique feruntur bucolici Graeci, Rome, 1946, pp. 273-79. Of a list of 178 Theo- 
critian manuscripts some 40 carry the Moschopoulean text, see ibid., pp. 319-28; idem, 'L'Edizione 
Theocritea di Moscopulo', Rivista di filologiae d'istruzione classica, N.S. 12 (1934), 352 ff. 

114. Turyn, Sophocles, pp. 15-30; idem, Sophocles Recension, pp. 102-73. 

115. Turyn, Euripides, pp. 83-164. 

116. Ed. Ed. Cougny, Anthologia Palatina, vol. III, Appendix IV, No 75, pp. 408-12. 

117. Turyn, Sophocles Recension, pp. 124, 138-39. 

118. Irigoin, Pindare, pp. 285-86. 
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point, or grammatical and lexical equivalents. They sometimes contain mytho- 
logical and historical notes. In iambic and trochaic metres he was often success- 
ful in emending corrupt passages but he was not so successful with the lyrics.119 
Collections of Moschopoulean editions of classical poetry and in some cases 
smaller sections of them survive in many manuscripts together with scholia which 
shows clearly that they were subsequently used as text-books.120 


His mathematical treatise on the invention of the magic squares (/7а00- 
босс sig ty eÜpecw và» vergaydwow ápiÜuóv) was written at the request of 
Nikolaos Rabdas. As has been pointed out this work is purely mathematical 
and has nothing to do with magic. It also bears no Arabic influence. 121 


From a close examination of the activities of the scholars and teachers it 
becomes apparent that by the end of the thirteenth and early fourteenth century 
Constantinople was a great centre of higher studies. From all parts of the former 
Empire students such as Leo from Cyprus, Matarangides probably from Dyr- 
rachion and Joseph the Philosopher gathered there to pursue courses on higher 
education. Of these the most prominent was Joseph. Joseph the Philosopher 
(ca. 1260-ca. 1330) having abandoned all prospects of a successful career in his 
Latin-occupied island of Ithaca and after an adventurous and rigorous monastic 
life in various monasteries on the Greek mainland found his way via Thessalonike 
to Constantinople in the early years of the fourteenth century. After attending 
the classes of the most famous teachers he devoted himself to learning and dis- 
tinguished himself as a philosopher of both wisdoms the Өбоабғу, secular learn- 
ing and the хаб’ 5uóc, the ecclesiastical one. Though some minor works have 
recently been attributed to him his most important work is his encyclopaedia. 
This work is mainly derivative its sources having been found in Blemmydes, 
Pachymeres and others and only its section on rhetoric has been published so 
far.122 Joseph was not alone. A deacon and official of the metropolitan of Phi- 


119. Turyn, Euripides, pp. 117-18. 

120. E. g. Oxon. Laud. Gr. 54; Oxon. Auct. F. 3. 25; Vat. Gr. 50; Vat. Gr. 1303; Vat. Urbin. 
140; Neapol. Farnes II. F. 9; Laur. Gr. Plut. 31, 5; Modene, Biblioteca Estense, a. U. о. то. 
Smaller selections are represented in: Ambros. Gr. G 43 sup.; Ambros. B 97 sup.; Athous, 
Vatoped. 671; Coislin Gr. 169; Dresd. Da, 22; Laur. Gr. conv. soppr. 71 etc; cf. Aubreton, Tri- 
clintus, рр. 79-86; Turyn, Euripides, pp. 42-43, 54, 98-99, 121, 124-25, 132-33, 135, 139 ff., 
148-49, 153-54, 156; R. Browning, 'Homer in Byzantium', Viator 6 (Los Angeles, 1975), 16 and 
n. 13. 

121. Ed. with a French translation by P. Tannery, Annuaire de l' Association pour l'encoura- 
gement des études grecques, (1886), (Repr. Mémoires scientifiques vol. 4 (1920), pp. 27-60, text pp. 
32-53 with 14 figs. in the end; cf. Sarton, History of Science, III, p. 680. 

122. Rein, Briefsammlung, pp. 57-58 and n. 3, p. 59 and n. 1; R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Un Pachy- 
mére, auter des lettres du San Marco 356?', BZ 53 (1960), 291 and n. 5. Matarangides, the student 
of Moschopoulos, was a foreigner; see L. Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo’, 
SIFC то (1902), 67, 15-17; cf. Ševčenko, Moschopoulos, p. 147 and n. 73 who thinks that his 
name is Albanian. On Joseph the Philosopher see M. Treu, ‘Der Philosoph Joseph’, BZ 8 (1899), 
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ladelphia, Manuel Gabalas, took advandage of his mission to Constantinople 
and joined the intellectual circles there.123 

Gregory Chioniades travelled to ‘Persia’ where he studied the language. 
He translated a number of works and brought back with him manuscripts on 
mathematics and especially astronomy. After his return he spent some years in 
Constantinople at the end of the thirteenth and the first years of the fourteenth 
century before he went back to ‘Persia’, this time as bishop of Tabriz.124 In an 
unpublished letter of Constantine Akropolites, sent most probably to Theodora 
Raoulaina ( Dec. 1300) who had asked him to correct a mathematical treatise 
which belonged to her there is evidence to suggest that foreigners were present 
in Constantinople at that time and that they prided themselves on their mathe- 
matical knowledge and claimed to be able to predict future events which were 
possibly of an astronomical nature.!25 Akropolites may refer to people who came 
from Trebizond, whose knowledge of astronomy he and others seem to have failed 
to understand, and his attacks contained in this letter may have been directed 
against astronomers like Chioniades and even Manuel Bryennios.126 


The revival of learning which had begun in Nicaea and continued in Con- 
stantinople was flourishing around 1300. The great number of teachers of higher 
education appearing at that period certainly shows the great thirst for learning. 
The enkyklios paideia was not regarded as adequate any more for the lesser offices 
of the State and a special study of rhetoric was required. The aim of a student 
of higher education, however, was to acquire a high post in the service of the 
Emperor. But it seems that there were few vacancies left in the imperial service. 
For these offices had been occupied by highly educated young men during the 
reign of Michael VIII and Andronikos II. Therefore few options were left open 
for these ambitious young men, teaching being one of them. Some of them suc- 
ceeded in finding employment with other rulers or were forced to take up posts 
where higher studies were not necessary. Constantine Loukites for instance, the 
student of Theodore Hyrtakenos, found protection in the court of Alexios II 
of Trebizond where he was raised to the post of prótonotarios and prótovestiarios 


1-64; J. Dräseke, ‘Zum Philosophen Joseph’, Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 42 (1899), 
612-20; Gregoras, Correspondence, pp. 338-42; N. Terzaghi, 'Sulla composizione dell' encyclopedia 
dell’ filosopho Giuseppe’, SIFC 10 (1902), 121-32; В. Griscuolo, ‘Note sull' “Enciclopedia” del 
Filosofo Giuseppe’, B 44 (1974), 255-81; D.Stiernon, ‘Joseph le Philosophe, moine byzantin 
mort vers 1330', DS VIII (Paris, 1974), 1388-92; Nicol, Learning, pp. 35-36. For a new dating 
of his life see Kourouses, Glykys, p. 336 and n. 2; see also С. Pentogalos, ‘’Iwonp Paxevddrtov 
"YuvoU, Hellenika 23 (1970), 114-18; idem, Ol larpuxdg ууфоєқ 'Ico)p tot Рахвубїутт xai ў 
суетіх) avéxdotn ёлиотойз) тоб MiyarjÀ ГаВой, Athens, 1970. 

123. Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 307 ff., 309-10; Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 3309, рр. 124-25. 

124. Papadopoulos, Chioniades, p. 172 ff. 

125. See Appendix, No 6o, p. 164, 8-11. 

126. On Bryennios see above pp. 95-97. 
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and taught in the higher mathematical school of Trebizond.!27 John Zarides, 
the student of Planoudes, on the other hand, became commander of the frontier 
city of Melenikon thus changing his career from an intellectual to a military 
опе. 128 

Nonetheless the impoverished State was unable to absorb or support all 
the highly educated men and although the imperial palace continued to be a 
prytaneion of learning,129 Andronikos II, the most eulogized Emperor, constantly 
received petitions from impecunious scholars. The decline of the imperial pro- 
tection of education which had gradually begun in the early fourteenth century 
indubitably prevented further developments in Byzantine learning. This does 
not mean that higher studies were abandoned. On the contrary the shrinking 
needs of higher education experienced in the capital led to the creation of new 
centres of learning such as Thessalonike, Trebizond and some time later Mystras 
where the structure of higher studies established ca. 1300 continued to function. 
However, though Constantinople remained to the last the centre of learning of 
the Empire it was the Orthodox Church which slowly but steadily took over the 
direction of education and inevitably imposed its own attitudes on secular edu- 
cation. 


127. Papadopoulos, Chioniades, pp. 163-65. Loukites may also have been a student of Chi- 
oniades, see ibid., letter No 8, p. 197, 9-11 and 28. 


128. See above p. 84 and p. 102. 
129. Gregoras, I, p. 327, 12-17; ibid., рр. 334-35 and p. 471, 11-12; Nicol, Learning, Р. 34. 
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СНАРТЕК У 


THE YIIATOI TON $IAOZOOQN DURING THE THIRTEENTH 
AND EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURIES AND THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


We know of four ‘consuls of the philosophers’ (nato tõv фіЛосброу) 
who were active during the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries although 
we are still left in the dark as far as their actual duties were concerned.! For 
with the exception of John Pediasimos, none of their works has survived which 
might have enabled us to trace in detail their functions and the content of their 
teaching. Nevertheless despite the paucity of information it is perhaps worth- 
while to re-examine the matter in the light of evidence collected so far, concern- 
ing the teachers of higher education in general, in the hope of taking the investiga- 
tion a step further. 

The office seems to have made its appearance with Michael Psellos in the 
middle of the eleventh century and may have been one of the developments in 
the reorganization of higher education made by Constantine IX Monomachos.2 
Psellos as ‘consul of the philosophers’ was the head of the higher imperial ‘School 
of Philosophy’ and probably also acted as director of higher education.? Apart 
from the other courses of higher education (rhetoric, Quadrivium) it seems that 
his teaching activities concentrated on philosophy, mainly Neoplatonism.4 He 
was succeeded in this office by his student John Italos who taught rhetoric and 
philosophy probably until 1082 when he was accused of heresy by the synod in 
that year.5 Despite this accusation the post of hypatos did survive and seems to 
have been filled by Italos’ student Theodore of Smyrna.$ The condemnation 


1. For the hypatoi tón philosophón see Fuchs, Schulen, pp. 50-52. 

2. Hussey, Church and Learning, pp. 50-72; Browning, Enlightenment, p. 8. For a differ- 
ent view see W. W-Conus, ‘Les écoles de Psellos et de Xiphilin sous Constantin IX Monomaque’, 
TM 6 (1976), 223-43, esp. p. 227. 

3. P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le X Ie siècle byzantin, Paris, 1977, pp. 225-26; W. W-Conus, 
*Les écoles de Psellos et de Xiphilin sous Constantin IX Monomaque', TM 6 (1976), 231 ff. 

4. Hussey, Church and Learning, pp. 62 ff., 73 ff.; Browning, Enlightenment, pp. 9-11. 

5. Hussey, Church and Learning, pp. 90-94; Browning, Enlightenment, pp. 11-15; J. Gouil- 
lard, ‘La Religion des philosophes', TM 6 (1976), 306-15; Nicol, Learning, p. 26; CMH, IV, ii, 
рр. 195-96. 

6. PG 127, col. 972; Grumel, Regestes, No 967; Fuchs, Schulen, p. 50; Laurent, Lé- 
gendes sigillographiques, рр. 331-35; Hussey, Church and Learning, pp. 104, 111-12; Beck, 
Kirche, p. 617; Browning, Enlightenment, p. 16. 
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of Italos, it has been argued, marked a decisive turning point in the study and 
teaching of philosophy since by its intervention the Church circumscribed the 
horizon of free secular thought. Henceforth all philosophical enquiry seems to 
have come to a certain degree under ecclesiastical guidance.? Nevertheless philo- 
sophy continued to be studied during the twelfth century and scholars such as 
Eustratios of Nicaea, Theodore Prodromos and John Tzetzes prepared commen- 
taries on Aristotle, though we have no evidence that any of these scholars held 
the post of hypatos tön philosophdn. The next known appointment to the post of 
блатос̧ was that of Michael of Anchialos in 1165 or 1167. Michael, a future Pa- 
triarch (1170-1178), was before his appointment a deacon and sakellarios of the 
Great Church. This was an important step since so far as we know all the zatot 
until that time had been laymen. This created a precedent and from now on the 
post was held indiscriminately by either laymen or clerics. In his case we have 
also more information concerning the office. For example Michael of Anchialos 
was to be paid a salary out of imperial funds and at his inaugural lecture he pro- 
fessed his orthodoxy by promising to limit his teaching to Aristotle and to provide 
the means for the fight against heresy.5 We do not know definitely his immediate 
successor but it may have been a certain Constantine who was also connected 
with Aristotelian teaching.? 

It appears therefore that the office of hypatos continued in existence through- 
out this period. The title maistōr tön philosophón borne by Manuel Karantenos 
just before 1204, though perhaps involving the teaching of philosophy, seems to 
have been connected with the Patriarchal School rather than a new name for the 
post of блатос và» qulocógov. 10 

From the four known блато: тоу фіДосбфоу during the thirteenth century 
two, Theodore Eirenikos and Demetrios Karykes, were active in the Nicaean 
Empire, while John Pediasimos and Niketas Kyprianos held that post in Con- 
stantinople after 1261. 

Little is known about Theodore Eirenikos' activities as ‘consul of the philo- 
sophers'. That he would have been a highly educated man is shown by his career 
before 1204 when he was epi tou kanikleiou in the imperial service.!! He later 


7. Browning, Enlightenment, pp. 15, 17; Nicol, Learning, pp. 26-27. 

8. PG 147, col. 464A; К. Browning, ‘A new source on Byzantine-Hungarian relations in 
the twelfth century’, Balkan Studies 2 (1961), 181-84 and references to the text published tbid., 
pp. 187-203; idem, Enlightenment, pp. 16-17; Nicol, Learning, p. 27. 

9. Browning, A new source, op. cit., pp. 184-85. Browning (ibid., p. 185) suggested that 
this hypatos Constantine is to be identified with Constantine of Nicaea the philosopher, author of 
two speeches preserved in cod. Escor. Y-11-10, ff. 301'-306"; but see idem, Enlightenment, р. 16. 

10. Browning, School, pp. 198-200; see also above p. 5r. 

rr. Lampros, Choniates, II, pp. 102, 121; he signed a chrysobull in November 1197 con- 
cerning the monastery of St. John of Patmos as: { ro? оєбаотой xai éni тоб xavixAs(ov Oco- 
ороо тоб Eignuixod; see F. Dólger, ‘Die Kaiserurkunden des Johannes-Theologos-Klosters 
auf Patmos', BZ 28 (1928), 345 and plate II; Laurent, Regestes, No 1219, p. 25. 
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seems to have joined the Church and was made chartophylax of the Great Church 
some time after 17 June 1209.12 

At about this period Theodore I Laskaris appointed Eirenikos to the office 
of hypatos ton philosophón which he had to relinguish on his elevation to the pa- 
triarchal throne in September 1214.13 Though his seal as Aypatos has survived 
—the only one known so far of that office—we lack any evidence of his teaching 
which may have taken place in Nicaea. The legend on his seal reads:!4 


Ф:Лосбр[ ov] inatov 1) сфоауіс yodper 
Elonvixóv Ocóócpov тду Aevitny. 


Eirenikos seems to have been succeeded in office by Demetrios Karykes who 
taught Nikephoros Blemmydes logic at least for a short period before the 1220's.!5 
If his teaching of logic could be considered among his official duties as hypatos 
then his appointment must have been made by Theodore I. Unfortunately Blem- 
mydes does not specify if his tutor taught him under imperial jurisdiction or 
privately and at any rate he seems to have been dissatisfied by his teaching.!6 
But whether he already held the office of hypatos tön philosophón or not Karykes 
seems to have been appointed by John III Batatzes as his adviser on higher edu- 
cation and it was at the Emperor's instruction that he examined viva voce Blem- 
mydes soon after the latter had completed his higher studies under Prodromos of 
Skamandros about 1223.!7 The post probably brought great honour to Karykes 
and he is known to have been given other official duties such as those of krités 
and megas logartiastés.18 Early in 1234 Karykes was the spokesman of the Ortho- 
dox Church in discussions with papal legates and it seems that his lack of success 
in these discussions may have brought about his downfall. For from that moment 
he does not appear active in the Nicaean Empire.!? Concerning his teaching 
activities we know disappointingly little and this lack of evidence is further 
compounded by the fact that no work of his has been traced so far. 

This paucity of information as far as the Nicaean Zroro are concerned is 


12. K. Chatzepsaltes, * "H éxxAnala тїс Копроо xal tò ѓу Nixala Hatptepyetov’, Kvyzoiaxal 
Znovóai 28 (1964), 141, 144; Laurent, Regestes, No 1210, p. 12. On 17 June 1209 Manuel Ky- 
ritzes appears as holder of this office. 

13. PG 147, col. 465AB; on his period of office see Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 133, 134. 

14. Published by K. Konstantopoulos, Butavytiaxa  MoàvfóófovAAa. Xvddoy) А. К. П. 
Xrapovdn, Athens, 1930, No 116, рр. 24-25, plate IV, No 4; cf. К. Amantos, ‘AwWdoxahosg tav 
SiSacxdAwv’, Hellenika 8 (1935), 72- 

15. Blemmydes, Curriculum, рр. 55, 18-19; Angold, Laskarids, pp. 179-80. 

16. Blemmydes, Curriculum, PP. 2,29-3, 1. | 

17. Ibid., p. 55, 14-21. 

18. Ibid., pp. 12, 29-13, 1; p. 55, 15-18. 

19. Ibid., p. 64, 7-9 and 16-18. 
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perhaps an indication that their actual teaching may have been in fact very 
limited and may not have corresponded to the title. If indeed both Eirenikos 
and Karykes were appointed by Theodore I, one is inclined to suspect that in 
his concern to establish himself as the legitimate Emperor in exile vis-à-vis Tre- 
bizond and Epiros Theodore may well have decided to increase the prestige of 
his court by reintroducing traditional imperial officia such as the hypatos tōn 
philosophón despite their small practical application. 

A certain chartophylax of the Great Church, John Hagiotessarakontites, is 
reported as 'philosopher' in a synodical document of 4 May 1250 but there is 
no evidence as to whether this epithet refers to any teaching activities or even 
whether it was ever connected with the post of hypatos tōn philosophón.?0 Simi- 
larly there is no evidence that George Akropolites was given any title for his 
teaching after 1261 when he held the office of grand logothete which was superior 
to that of the ‘consul of the philosophers’. Both were imperial ópgíxia but while 
that of the hypatos ton philosophdn belonged to the sixth pentad and usually occu- 
pied the twenty-ninth rank, that of the megas logothetés belonged to the second 
pendad and its holder was among the higher officials of the State.?! This may 
explain the gap in continuity concerning the title of ‘consul of the philosophers’ 
during the period under review. For though vacancies may have occurred it is 
also possible that persons of a higher rank in the imperial service carrying out the 
duties of hypatos may have done so without given the title, since this was of in- 
ferior status to that which they already held. Or, more likely, they may have 
held the title of hypatos but were addressed and known by their higher title. This 
assumption seems to be strengthened by the known fact that three churchmen in 
the thirteenth century were given by the Emperor the duties of the hypatos in 
addition to their clerical commitments.22 


'The most distinguished Aypatos tón philosophón of this period, whose many 


20. Ed. V. Laurent, ‘Recherches sur l'histoire et le cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Pitié à 
Stroumitsa', EO 33 (1934), 23-27. Judging from his seal preserved in this document: Xaoro- 
qVAa£ "Jugen d Diddcoposg (ibid., p. 26) one would have thought it possible that this was his 
surname. For a manuscript (Hierosol. Sabaiticus 534) of the monastery roð Oocógov in the 
Peloponnese whose name is not connected with its founder, John Lampardopoulos, see Kerameus, 
Bibliotheke, vol. I, p. 579; T. Gritsopoulos, Mov) diAocógov, Athens, 1960; see also Laurent, 
Regestes, No 1312, p. 119; idem, Corpus No тоб, p. 85. For another monastery in Athens called: 
tov xvvmyo) réi guocógow, see Lampros, Choniates, II, p. 247; J. Strygofsky, ''II ovh тоб 
хоутүоб t&v фіЛосбооу, AIEEE 3 (1890), 117-128. 

21. Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodinos, pp. 300, 21-22; 321, 48; 338, 143 for the hypatos tōn philo- 
sophón; see ibid., pp. 137, 8, 18; 300, 6-7; 305, 5-6; 307, 7; 309, 4-5; 320, 22-23; 334, 32; 344, 
14; 347, 9 for the grand logothete. 

22. Theodore Eirenikos, John Pediasimos, Niketas Kyprianos. ‘There is no evidence so 
far referring to Demetrios Karykes as a clergyman though his theological learning was highly 
thought of by the Emperor; see above p. 12 and p. 115. 
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works have survived, was John Pediasimos Pothos. His career, established by 
Krumbacher some eighty years ago, has remained the traditionally accepted 
account of this scholar. Accordingly it has been generally believed that Pediasimos 
flourished during the early fourteenth century and his death has even been placed 
in the reign of Andronikos III (1328-1341).23 Though Laurent in his funda- 
mental study on the Pediasimos family established that John Pediasimos was 
active during the late thirteenth century, his study seems to have remained un- 
noticed until recently when Turyn expanded this view.?* A closer study of the 
existing evidence, however, may enable us to take the investigation a step further. 


The first clear evidence on Pediasimos is given in a letter addressed to him 
by George of Cyprus. The letter was written after John Pediasimos had given 
up his post as hypatos ton philosophón in Constantinople and it appears that some 
years had already elapsed since he was promoted to the office of chartophylax. 
This letter has been plausibly dated to before March 1283 and suggests that 
Pediasimos’ promotion to chartophylax of Ochrida may have been made a few 
years earlier (+ 1280). At the time he had been resident and teaching in the 
archbishopric of Ochrida. This is confirmed by the fact that a student of Pedia- 
simos, Doukopoulos, after he had attended his classes for a long time was sent 
from Ochrida to Constantinople for further studies under George of Cyprus.?5 
The lessons Pediasimos had taught the young man are mentioned in this letter 
and comprised grammar, poetry, rhetoric, syllogistic and geometry. To teach 
such lessons in a remote province which presupposes scarcity of text-books, 
probably available mostly in Pediasimos’ private library, would indicate a reason- 
ably long period of time. Even more so when the young man was found well 
versed in those subjects by George of Cyprus.26 This letter gives further valuable 


23. Krumbacher GBL,? p. 556; Beck, Kirche, p. 711; Tatakis, Philosophie, pp. 242-43 who 
places his death ca. 1330-1341; CMH, IV, ii, p. 275. 

24. See Laurent, Légendes sigillographiques, pp. 327-331, who is still hesitant in attribut- 
ing the following seal to the hypatos John Pediasimos (ibid., р. 328): 


Пебиао{иою raiç yoapaiç "Iden 
[véu]oiç тд хбоос̧, (У ndvayvoc Паобёуос. 


Idem, ‘La correspondance de Démétrius Cydonés’, EO 30 (1931), 350; Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., 
рр. 74-78. | 

25. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 35 (Lameere No 35), EPh 1 (1908), 431 (Treu, Pediasimos, 
р. 48, 23-25): naðelaç 5 viwoc att@ petaddooper, ўс odx Ärer: айтдс zAovoiórara peraĝoùç 
дубі, xai табта тособто» ларахаб ўђсауті cot тд» xoóvov. For the dating see Lameere, Tradition, 
p. 198. This letter undoubtedly belongs to the period when George of Cyprus was teaching in 
Constantinople (i.e. ca. 1273/74-March 1283). 

26. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 35 (Lameere No 35), EPh т (1908), 431 (Treu, Pediasimos, 
р. 48, 27-30): yoappatext иё» адтф xatdgbwrat, notie бё elc dixpov їхєто, бтторіхђ» haxntat, 
суААоуитихтђ» @ласа> съАЛаВ д» Exet, yewperglac ovdév аўтду napddpaper, Ô uù xal ис. 
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information, for George of Cyprus says that they had studied under the same 
teacher (i.e. George Akropolites) while John Pediasimos pursued his studies also 
under a second one whose name is not mentioned in the letter. George of Cyprus 
goes on to remind him of the works they both studied although he admits that 
Pediasimos was able to devote himself to his studies over a longer period and en- 
joyed relative leasure which enabled him to pursue knowledge in a more pro- 
found manner than him.27 It is very possible that the second teacher referred 
to in this letter without being named was Manuel-Maximos Holobolos who most 
probably taught Pediasimos before the latter joined Akropolites’ classes. The 
evidence which enables us to identify this teacher with Holobolos is found in a 
letter of Constantine Akropolites addressed to a holy bishop(?) (@eidrate déo- 
zota) presumably of Thessalonike in which he speaks of the death of an Aypatos 
(i.e. tón philosophón). Although the hypatos is not named, the biographical details 
given in this letter make it possible for us to identify him, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, with John Pediasimos. The letter states that this late hypatos had been 
brought up in Thessalonike but had come to Constantinople to study under the 
famous Holobolos and then followed a higher course under George Akropolites. 28 
He had studied every branch of knowledge, was celebrated for his learning and 
had been the teacher of many who themselves later became outstanding figures 
in various towns.29 He died in Thessalonike after a long teaching career in that 
city. 

What we know of John Pediasimos' life from other sources confirms these 
details. For example the fact that John Pediasimos was for a long time on friendly 
terms with scholars connected with or coming from Thessalonike to whom he 
sent letters from Constantinople and most probably from Ochrida suggests that 
even if he was not a native of that city he may have received his secondary educa- 
tion there.» He may also have been connected with the family of the Pediasimoi 


27. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 35 (Lameere No 35), EPh 1 (1908), 432 (Treu, Pediasi- 
mos, р. 49, 4-10): óiaoxáAov dxnxodtes dauév, ёуф uër évóc, où дд xai тойбє, xai éréoov лодс 
tQóe. Ti ydo, sl б uév tic fuv ngóvegov, d б $avepov tod адтоб; BiBAiowg тї Bodier xai eio; 
ztótegóv oe nieioow йлєо Nusic dutdjoa: хат elóog, Ñ voi; aùtoiç éxavégovg ДАЛ ónnviza тобто 
60674, тб ye иту тоб yodvov лоосістатаг mÀs(ov uèv 6 адс xal єдцарёстєоос̧, ote roig иабђиасіх 
ёлєруйсасбдсш xai хаолофоот]то!, ёАйтто» Ó' 6 хаб’ ий xai dvduotos; Fuchs, Schulen, р. 51. 

28. Treu, Makrembolites, p. 3o, 12-16: OsocaAovixeig .. . ёр olg ó иёуас ойтос̧ ётойфт 
xai nag’ olg rà тўс nadevoews ѓёлебе( бато, & wetavdortns iuvýðn уєубиєуос тоїс nepigdouévorg тфу 
ёр’ иф» aogoic ovyyevóuevoç 'OlofóAo тф navy, TH Aug re латоі pera тобто» Ep’ iynAorépoic 
цабдђнаси. 

29. Ibid., р. 30, 3: 6 лоА®с &v Абуо xai aogíq пєоілоотос̧: р. 31, 9-12: лӣса» oyiw 
dotum» ђхо:Вшхос xal фіЛософіас eis йхооу ёАдахас̧, dAlà xai лАвїсто; Ао; тоўтоу 
petédaxe б. dv xal ztóAei; сєпуотёоас énoinas xal лоМтас éxdopmoev; р. 31, 13: Є? re (јаас 
aùròç xai лАєістоцс edlwias аїтіос̧ yeyoras. 

зо. For his friendship with Phobenos see Treu, Pediasimos, No 1, р. 44, 27; No s, р. 47, 
34; with Beaskos, ibid., No 2, р. 45, 16-19; with Tziskos, ibid., No 4, p. 46, 24. Letters Nos 1, 
2 and 4 (ibid., pp. 44-47) seem to have been sent from Ochrida for Pediasimos complains of not 
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from Serrai of whom Theodore Pediasimos, a scholar and a teacher of the enky- 
khos paideia, was active during the 1340's. Theodore, too, received his education 
in Thessalonike and moved in its intellectual circles where he met Demetrios 
Kydones and Nikolaos Kabasilas.3! But there is no evidence to confirm any 


family connection between the two. 

On John Pediasimos’ higher education in Constantinople we are better in- 
formed. George of Cyprus clearly refers to Pediasimos’ studies under George 
Akropolites and this information is in keeping with what Constantine Akropo- 
lites writes in his letter. And although George of Cyprus does not specifically 
mention that Pediasimos had also been Holobolos' student, there is adequate 
circumstantial evidence to substantiate the claim. For it cannot be a mere acci- 
dent that both wrote scholia on Theocritos’ Syrinx and Aristotle's Analytics32 
and that Pediasimos possessed Holobolos' scholia on Theocritos, which in cer- 
tain cases he copied out.33 Indeed all this strongly suggests that Pediasimos may 


have attended Holobolos' classes. 

Pediasimos' return to and death in Thessalonike is more problematic for 
so far we possess no evidence which clearly states that John Pediasimos died in 
that city.34 There is, however, circumstantial evidence which strongly suggests 


receiving any letters from his friends. Не could hardly feel loneliness in Constantinople when 
he could not spare much time to write letters to Phobenos (ibid., p. 48, 4 ff.); cf. Turyn, Dated 
Greek MSS., p. 77; Laurent, Légendes sigillographiques, pp. 329, 330. 

31. For his origins in Serrai see Treu, Pediasimos, p. 52 and references. For his teaching 
ibid., p. 31, 18-19: Ol лобс ue тўс &yxvxAov nadevoews хат Egwta poirõvteç zatóec. For his 
studies ibid., p. 3, 26 ff.: Oecoadovlany . . . 7 xal тфу Zudig Ауа» diddoxalog xal Aoyixn тоордс 
ўиетёра. His letter (No 2) to Nikolaos Kabasilas was written after 15 June 1341, date of Andro- 
nikos III's death, for he speaks of Kabasilas’ monódia to the Emperor, ibid., р. 31, 20 ff.; cf. also 
ibid., p. 56. This monódia survives in cod. Coislin Gr. 192, f. 100" ff. For possible family rela- 
tion between John and "Theodore Pediasimos see V. Laurent, Légendes sigillographiques, p. 330. 

32. For Holobolos' scholia on Aristotle's Analytica Priora, see M. Treu, ‘Manuel Holobo- 
los’, BZ 5 (1896), 552-53. Pediasimos' scholia on Analytica Priora and Posteriora, ed. by V. de 
Falco, 'Altri scolii di Giovanni Pediasimo agli Analytici', BZ 28 (1928), 251-269. Pediasimos' 
and Holobolos' scholia on Theocritos’ Syrinx, ed. F. Tübner, Scholia in Theocritum, Paris, 1849, 
pp. 110-11 and 111-13 respectively. 

33. Cf. Pediasimos’ scholium on Theocritos’ Syrinx, 2 (’Avtinétoow), ed. Tübner, p. 110, 
col. B, 2 ff.: rivég бё тд dvrinérQov, èx тд дут} лётрас yeyerija0a( раси», iv’ ў àvrinerooç d 280 
dë od ónAovózi лётоа 4060 tH Koóvo, {зүтойута тд» Ala, Воёрос ёт бута, xarazusiv. This scho- 
lium may refer (тірёс̧) to Holobolos’ scholium, ibid., p. 112, col. A, 31-34: dvruxdrpoto, ўуоо» 
тоб Aude той £vavzíov тф Koóvw, ў ёутілётоою, дут} tovtov yao лётоа #580) тф Koóvq clc xará- 
Bowow; cf. also Holobolos’ scholium :bid., p. 112, col B, 18-19: тд» ’Avtinatgor xai 'Avri- 
лєтоо», dv0' оў лётоос #560) тф Koóvo. Great similarity does also exist between Pediasimos’ 
scholium tbid., р. 110, col. B, 6-8 and Holobolos' ibid., p. 112, col. B, 16-18; Pediasimos' ibid., p. 
111, 33-38 and Holobolos’ ibid., p. 113, col. B, 13-14; Pediasimos’ ibid., p. 111, col. B, 25-27 and 
Holobolos’ ibid., p. 112, col. B, 3-5 and p. 113, col. B, 9-10. 

34. A further problem is the absence of any mention of Thessalonike in the title of the sur- 
viving works of Pediasimos. But this may be simply due to the period when these works were 
composed. This could also apply to the edition of Hesiod by Demetrios Triklinios ca. 1316-19 
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that he did so. But before this could be used as evidence to substantiate the hy- 
pothesis put forward above, namely that the hypatos who died in Thessalonike 
mentioned by Constantine Akropolites was in fact John Pediasimos, it is neces- 
sary first to examine the existing data. Our starting point will be again the letter 
of George of Cyprus. For though this letter is a reply to a now lost letter of Pe- 
diasimos, carried from Ochrida to Constantinople by his student Doukopoulos, 
it preserves its content. Pediasimos complained about his life in Ochrida and his 
wanderings among unfriendly clergy and asked for the intervention of his former 
fellow-student who was influential in the capital presumably for a transfer to a 
better bishopric. George of Cyprus advised him to use his eloquence in order 
to achieve such a transfer.35 But we do not know whether he achieved this. Turyn 
who touched on this problem suggested that ‘it is barely possible’, ‘it would be 
only a tentative guess’ that the megas sakellarios of the metropolis of Thessalonike 
*Iwavyns фїйёхоуос 6 П800с̧ who appears in a document issued in that city in 
January 129$ was identical with our John Pediasimos Pothos. If so, he argues, 
John may have dropped his middle family name Pediasimos and kept only that 
of Pothos.6 In fact this same megas sakellarios °Тойуус̧ didxovoc 6 Iló0oc 
signed a document containing the testament of the former metropolitan of Thes- 
salonike Theodore Kerameas as early as 12 April 1284.37 If the identification 
suggested by Turyn is correct, which seems most likely, then the request made 
by Pediasimos to his friend George of Cyprus was accomplished probably after 
the latter was raised to the patriarchal throne in March 1283. And it seems that 
John Pediasimos Pothos was promoted from chartophylax of Ochrida to megas 
sakellarios of the metropolis of Thessalonike in or before April 1284. It is inter- 
esting that three of John Pediasimos' addressees (George) Phobenos, (Demetrios) 
Beaskos and (Peter) Tziskos occupied higher posts in the metropolis of Thessa- 
lonike. George Phobenos signed the document of April 1284 and was dikaio- 
phylax in January 1295.38 Demetrios Beaskos who is also addressee of George 


(cod. Marc. Gr. 464) (collocazione 762) where he refers to Pediasimos as chartophylax of Bulgaria; 
cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 77 and pp. 123-27. 

35. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 35 (Lameere No 35), EPA 1 (1908), 432-33 (Treu, Pediasi- 
mos, p. 49, 20-25, 29-30): цуђиоує?Ес Ôk ndviws thy ody altlwy... ustoxia te ad xai ueravá- 
orevoig (Treu, uetauvdortacts), xal тд ёх ténwy elo vónovc GAGoOat, xai dgiAog хАйоос̧, табта 0 
та са... & én uóvov йубістінеуоу боф yońoacðaí cov тў ueydAg tod Aéyew dvvduer, тд ur) Bov- 
Aeo@at. 

36. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., р. 77. The document ed. by I. Iberites, ' 'Aytooetzvx& 
&váAexta', Готубоос d Пайанас 2 (1918), 252-57; also by Dilger, Schatzkammern, No 59/60, р. 
163 ff. and plate 59b. 

37. Actes de Lavra II, de 1204 à 1328 ( Archives de l' Athos, VIII), ed. P. Lemerle et al., Paris, 
1977, No 75, pp. 30, line 8, 32, line 57 and plates XC and XCI. 

38. Ibid., pp. 32-33, line бо; I. Iberites, ‘‘Aytopertixd dvadexta’, Готубоос d ITaAauác 
2 (1918), 253, 27 and 256, 11; Dólger, Schatzkammern, No 59/60, p. 167, line 36. 
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of Cyprus (letter No 7) and who probably came from Thessalonike was megas 
otkonomos in 1295.39 Peter Tziskos was hieromnémon and then fprótekdikos in 
1295.40 All these men were linked by friendship and intellectual interests as 
Pediasimos' correspondence strongly indicates. They may have met in the course 
of their studies either in Thessalonike or in Constantinople.*! It is then obvious 
that John Pothos was among friends after he returned to Thessalonike as megas 
sakellarios. It is not therefore surprising that the five known letters of Pediasi- 
mos survived in a manuscript (Vat. Gr. 64) owned by a Thessalonian scholar and 
that another manuscript (Coislin Gr. 323) containing his scholia on Aristotle was 
once on Mt. Athos.42 On the contrary this is further evidence pointing to his 
close connections with this area and with men of culture from that city. 

The identification of John Pediasimos Pothos on the one hand with the 
megas sakellarios of the metropolitan of Thessalonike John Pothos and on the 
other with the late hypatos mentioned by Constantine Akropolites in his letter 
No 121 seems reasonable. Therefore the dating of this letter which speaks of 
his death would be of major importance. It has been convincingly suggested 
that Constantine Akropolites’ collection of letters followed a chronological order A9 
The following letter No 122 written when Akropolites was sixty years old was 
addressed according to its editor to the Patriarch Niphon.“ If so then letter No 
121 was also written during Niphon's patriarchate (o May 1310-11 April 1314) 
and this may be regarded as the time of John Pediasimos' death in Thessalonike.45 

In the light of the evidence discussed above it is possible therefore to sketch 
the life of John Pediasimos Pothos more fully. He was born ca. 125046 and having 


39. See l'omyópioc d IIlaAauác 2 (1918), 253, 22-23, 257, 16-17; Dólger, Schatzkammern, 
No 59/60, p. 167, line 33, p. 168, lines 161-62. For his Thessalonian origin see ibid., p. 170; 
see also, J. Bompaire, Actes de Xéropotamou (Archives de l' Athos, III), Paris, 1964, p. 100, p. 102, 
No 12, lines 40, 44; Trapp, Lexikon, II, No 2541, p. 50. 

40. See Готубо:ос 6 ПаАаџёс 2 (1918), 253, 12-13 and 24-25; 257, 22-23; Délger, Schatz- 
kammern, No 59/60, p. 167, line 34, p. 168, lines 166-67. Most probably the chartophylax of the 
metropolis of Thessalonike in 1284, John Stavrakios, friend and addressee of 13 letters from George 
of Cyprus was also known to Pediasimos; see Actes de Lavra 11, de 1204 à 1328 ( Archives de I’ Athos, 
VIII), ed. P. Lemerle et al., Paris, 1977, No 75, p. 30, line 8, p. 33, line 61. 

41. Cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 77 who thinks that all these scholars may have been 
natives of Thessalonike. 

42. See below p. 143; Wilson, Libraries, p. 67; R. Devreesse, Bibliothèque Nationale, Dé- 
partement des Manuscrits, Catalogue des Manuserits Grecs, II, Le fonds Coislin, Paris, 1945, p. 311. 

43. Kourouses, Glykys, p. 337 and n. r. A personal study of these letters showed that 
this suggestion is most probably correct. 

44. Ibid., р. 340 and n. 1. For the edition of the letter see ibid., pp. 337-38. 

4S. Cf. ibid., pp. 334-37 where Kourouses suggests that Akropolites’ letter No 116 (ed. 
ibid., рр. 334-35) was sent to Joseph the Philosopher either before 9 May 13x10 or before 12 May 
1315. The first date seems more plausible. See also V. Grumel, ‘La date d'avénement du 
Patriarche de Constantinople Niphon 1°”, REB 13 (1955), 138-39. 

46. Cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 75. 
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finished his secondary education probably in Thessalonike he came for his higher 
education in Constantinople. He studied for some time under Holobolos (after 
1265), most probably poetry and rhetoric, and then, under George Akropolites, 
presumably the Quadrivium and philosophy.* At an unknown date he joined the 
Church and so far he is known to have been a deacon throughout his life. During 
the 1270’s he was appointed hypatos ton philosopbhón by Michael VIII and in that 
capacity he acted as public teacher of philosophy in Constantinople. His period 
of office as hypatos tön philosophón seems to have been of brief duration for a 
few years later (+ 1280) he was promoted to chartophylax of Ochrida and left 
the capital. Pediasimos' unhappy life in Ochrida, where he spent some time in 
‚ teaching seems to have been cut short. For some time in or before April 1284 he 
was promoted to megas sakellarios of the metropolis of Thessalonike where he 
seems to have spent the rest of his life acting also as teacher. He died there ca. 
1310-1314. 
Judging from his surviving works Pediasimos’ many-sided interests extended 
from ancient Greek mythology to poetry, higher mathematics, philosophy and 
law. He even dealt with medicine. 


His mythological works comprise his work on the labours of Hercules based 
on Apollodoros and his allegorical work on the nine Muses.48 He also wrote 
scholia on Hesiod's Aspist9 and on Theocritos’ Syrinx.50 However, his main 
work in the field of commentaries may have been his scholia on Aristotle's Ana- 
lytica Priora and Posteriora and on the De Interpretatione.s! 


His mathematical works comprise his geometry or odvoyic neol wetorjcews 
xai uepiopoð тўс yig; a work on music (°Елістасіси ueguxai elc tiwa ths obun- 
тїхйс сафуувїас dedueva).53 On astronomy he wrote an essay on the seven 


47. For Holobolos' and Akropolites' teaching see above pp. 55 ff. and 32 ff. 

48. Ed. R. Wagner, Mythographi Graeci, vol. I, Stuttgart, 19252 (Teubner Series), pp. 
249-259. For his allegorical work see Bassi, Manoscritti, p. 1412. Two moral poems of John 
Pediasimos were published by E. Miller, Catalogue des Manuscrits Grecs de la bibliothéque de l'Es- 
curial, Paris, 1848, pp. 76-79. 

49. Ed. Th. Gaisford, Poetae Minores Graeci, vol. II, Leipzig, 1823, pp. 609-654. 

50. See above p. 119, n. 32. 

sı. Ed. V. de Falco, Joannis Pediasimi in Aristotelis Analytica scholia selecta, Naples, 1926; 
idem, ‘Altri scolii di Giovanni Pediasimo agli Analitici’, BZ 28 (1928), 251-69. For his scholia 
on the De Interpretatione see Wartelle, Inventaire, p. 116 (No 1563), p. 156 (No 2103); Harlfinger, 
Пері 'Атбио» уоациду, p. 44. 

52. Ed. С. Friedlein, Joannes Pediasimus oder Galenus Geometrie, Berlin, 1886, with two 
tables of geometrical drawings at the end. 

53. Ed. M. A. J. H. Vincent, ‘Notices sur divers manuscrits grecs relatifs à la musique’, No- 
tices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi 16 (1847), 289-315. 'This work was ques- 
tioned by Krumbacher, GBL,? p. 556. But see Bassi, Manoscritti, p. 1418 for the manuscripts 
which contain it. 
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planetss* and prepared scholia on Cleomedes.55 These works suggest the great 
interest Pediasimos showed in the Quadrivium. The fact that they have sur- 
vived in a number of manuscripts is an indication of the popularity his works 
enjoyed thereafter.56 

He wrote a legal treatise on the permissible and forbidden marriages {лєрї 
yáucov xexcoAvuévov xai dxwidtwv) probably when he was chartophylax of 
Ochrida. And if he wrote it then he may have consulted the synodical decisions 
and works of Demetrios Chomatianos that may have been preserved there after 


his death some fifty years earlier.57 
His medical treatise is concerned with the problem of how children born 


during the seventh and ninth month of pregnancy tend to survive while those 
born during the eighth month die. This work is influenced by the neopytha- 
gorean symbolism of numbers.5* 

The works that have survived give a variety of alternative titles and there- 
fore make it almost impossible for us to decide when they were actually written. 
Thus, even after this reassessment of John Pediasimos Pothos' life and intellec- 
tual activities, we still know very little about his actual teaching and consequently 
his duties as hypatos ton philosophón. That this post was connected with and 
financed by the Emperor is supported by his letter to Phobenos written during 
his period of office. For he tells us that he carried out duties or participated in 
meetings which took place in the imperial palace.5? Unfortunately the rest of 
his letters were most probably written when he was chartophylax in Ochrida and 


54. Ed. V. de Falco, 'L'aritmologia pitagorica nei commenti ad Esiodo', Rivista Indo-Greco- 
Italica dt Filologia-Lingua- Antichità 7 (1923), 187-215, text pp. 197-98; cf. Bassi, Manoscritti, 
рр. 1416-17; Verpeaux, Choumnos, p. 162, n. 4. 

55. Bassi, Manoscritti, pp. 1415-16 who traced this work in 23 manuscripts. 

56. Ibid., pp. 1413-18. 

57. Ibid., p. 1418. To the manuscripts mentioned by Bassi may. be added at least the fol- 
lowing: cod. Athous Iberon 4640 (520); S. P. Lampros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on 
Mount Athos, vol. II, Cambridge, 1900, p. 162; cod. Hierosol. Sabaiticus 225 and cod. 25 of the 
Metochion of Panagios Taphos in Constantinople; Kerameus, Bibliotheke, vol II, p. 346 and vol. 
IV, pp. 38-39 respectively); see also Beck, Kirche, p. 711; ЇЧ. Svoronos. Recherches sur la tradi- 
tion juridique à Byzance, La Synopsis Major des Basiliques et ses appendices (Bibliothéque Byzan- 
tine, Études 4) Paris, 1964, p. 63. Оп Chomatianos see L. Stiernon, DHGH XIV (1960), cols. 
199-205; idem, Oonoxevtinn xai HOi) ' EyxvxAonaiósía IV (1964), cols. 1064-1066; D. M. Nicol, 
‘Refugees, mixed population and local patriotism in Epiros and Western Macedonia after the 
Fourth Crusade', Rapport, XVe Congrés International d' Études Byzantines, Athens, 1976, p. 10 ff. 

58. Ed. V. de Falco, In Ioannis Pediasimi Libellum de partu septemmestri ас novemmestri 
nondum editum, Naples, 1923; ed. also by F. Cumont, ‘L’opuscule de Jean Pédiasimos, Jegi ёлта- 
иђуш» xai évveaurjvo', Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire 2 (1923), 5-21, text pp. 14-18; 
a shorter anonymous account published ibid., pp. 20-21; cf. Bassi, Manoscritti, p. 1417; Nicol, 
Learning, pp. 38-39. Оп Pythagorean symbolism in general see W. Burkert, Lore and Science 
in Ancient Pythagoreanism (English edition), Cambridge, Mass., 1972, esp. pp. 15-83. 

59. Treu, Pediasimos, p. 48, 4-6: ddd’ £uol иё› Goyodog тойт' éxeivo ў el; ta Васі) еа nooo- 
edgeia xai ооутіс hhor’ dAAm. 
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they are not helpful as far as his duties as ‘consul of the philosophers’ are concern- 
еа.60 He may have been appointed to this office after he had completed his stu- 
dies under Holobolos and Akropolites but no official document referring to such 
an appointment has been discovered. As in the case of George of Cyprus, John 
Pediasimos’ teaching appointment may have had something to do with his tutor 
Akropolites’ departure to the West in March 1274.6! It is very possible that 
these two scholars were then enrolled in the service of the Emperor, George of 
Cyprus being charged with the teaching of rhetoric, Pediasimos with the teach- 
ing of philosophy; but this is conjecture. 

It was at about this period that developments in the higher ecclesiastical 
establishment took place when the three didaskaloi were reintroduced in the 
Patriarchal School. The earliest known evidence mentioning the existence of 
such a professor dates from February 1274.9? 'ТҺе simultaneous appearance of 
the post of hypatos tōn philosophon in the person of John Pediasimos does not 
seem to be accidental and strongly suggests the existence of a general plan for 
the reorganization of both secular and ecclesiastical higher education. This 
may have been made possible after Holobolos, who until then was head of the 
Patriarchal School, fell into disfavour in 1273, and after George Akropolites, 
who directed higher secular education, left for the West in the early spring of 
1274.9 But the existing evidence does not permit certainty on this point. What- 
ever the case John Pediasimos Pothos became hypatos tōn philosophón during 
the early or mid-1270's. It was most probably in his capacity as hypatos that he 
prepared his scholia on Aristotle's Analytica Priora and Posteriora and on the 
De Interpretatione.& Furthermore according to Constantine Akropolites’ letter 
(No 121) he was also concerned with the training of teachers, some of whom 
having been earlier his students were active teachers at the time of his death.55 

In addition to the problems posed by Pediasimos’ activities as hypatos tōn 
philosophón in Constantinople, that is the place, the lessons and the students 
he taught, there is the problem of his rapid promotion to the office of chartophy- 


бо. See above p. 118 and n. зо. 

6r. See above p. 35. 

62. See above p. 59. 

63. Pachymeres, I, p. 396, 4-6. 

64. The prefixes of these scholia in cod. Marc. Gr. 202 (collocazione 745) dated in 1292/93 
(once owned by Cardinal Bessarion, cf. fol. 1°) may suggest that they were written when he was 
hypatos; see f. 178": tov Ўлатоу ' Io( áv»)ov; f. 177", £. 181", f. 183", f. 226": roð indrov; f. 194": 
тоб ўлітоо тё» piloodpow; f. 187": Ilóüov éounv(et)a; the headline in Paris. Coislin Gr. 323 
reads: тоб cogorárov únátov rv фіЈосбро» xvolov "(Joen тоб ITedtacipou ё5ђутоцс еїс.; 
cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., pp. 74-75, 78; R. Devreesse, Le fonds Coislin (Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale. Département der Manuscrits. Catalogue des Manuscrits Grecs, II), Paris, 1945, p. 310. 
See also above p. 122, n. sr. 

65. Treu, Makrembolites, p. 30, 6-8: rà povesia viv tov тбу naidevtady naiðevroð aregrn- 


0£yxa хаб’ Eva тє xal хоў хблткаба xor. 
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lax of Ochrida. The reason for this promotion, which in the case of a highly 
educated man such as John Pediasimos was equivalent to exile, is not known and 
to try to connect it with the aftermath of the Union of Lyons (1274) or with in- 
tellectual rivalry in the capital would go beyond the available evidence. 

Pediasimos is not the only known commentator on Aristotle in the period 
under review. A number of other scholars commented on Aristotle without ever 
holding the office of Aypatos. For example before him Nikephoros Blemmydes 
wrote text-books on Aristotelian logic and physics and commentaries on a number 
of other works of his.66 Maximos Holobolos is reported to have commented 
upon Aristotle’s Analytica Priora. George Akropolites taught his students 
Aristotelian philosophy though no scholia of his have been traced so Ѓаг.68 A few 
years later, about 1300, another great teacher, George Pachymeres, wrote a para- 
phrase of the Aristotelian works in twelve books. Pachymeres' work seems to be 
a serious attempt in the field of philosophy undertaken at this period. Though 
at an earlier stage of his career Pachymeres served as a professor in the Patriarchal 
School this work as well as his Quadrivium suggest connections with higher sec- 
ular teaching. Perhaps his office of dikaiophylax in the service of the Emperor 
might have had something to do with his teaching activities though it is equally 
possible that he acted as a private teacher. Nevertheless until his paraphrase of 
Aristotle is completely published no conclusions can be drawn on this.69 

At about the same period a certain monk Sophonias, identified with the am- 
bassador of Andronikos II in Apulia in the early 1290's, friend and correspondent 
of Simon of Constantinople, wrote paraphrases on Aristotle's Categorias, Sophisti- 
cos elenchos, De Anima, Parva Naturalia, Ethica Nicomachia, Physica and Meta- 
physica. Though Pachymeres stressed Sophonias' wisdom and prudence nothing 
is known about his teaching activities which are suggested by his works.?! Never- 
theless Sophonias himself in his introduction of the De Anima tells us that he 
knew the works on Aristotle by Simplikios, Ammonios, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistios, Psellos and especially Philoponos whom in certain cases he had tran- 
scribed. This shows clearly that all these commentaries were available in Byzan- 
tium at the end of the thirteenth century.72 Sophonias’ assertion is further corrob- 


66. CMH, IV, ii, p. 246; Wartelle, Inventaire, pp. IX-X, esp. p. 194 with references to the 
manuscripts containing Blemmydes' commentaries. бее also above p. 24. 

67. M. Treu, ‘Manuel Holobolos', BZ 5 (1896), 552-53; Krumbacher GBL,2 pp. 772-73; 
Harlfinger, Jepi ’Atéuwy уосацибу, p. 44. See above p. 119, n. 32. 

68. See above p. 32. 

69. See above pp. 62-63; see also Harlfinger, [egi 'Aróuow yoaupóv, pp. 345-60. 

70. Pachymeres, II, p. 202, 8 ff. Ed. M. Hayduck, Sophoniae in libros Aristotelis De Anima 
paraphrasis, Berlin, 1883 (CAG, vol. 23), p. V; idem, ibid., Anonymi in Aristotelis Categorias para- 
phrasis, p. III; idem, ibid., Anonymi in Sophisticos Elenchos paraphrasis, p. V; cf. Н. B. Gottschalk, 
"The De Coloribus and its author’, Hermes 92 (1964), 59; Harlfinger, Jepi ' Aróuew yoaup r, p. 44. 


71. Pachymeres, II, p. 202, 9: &vópa aogóv тє xal ovverdy. 
72. M. Hayduck, Sophoniae in libros Aristotelis De Anima paraphrasis, Berlin, 1883, (CAG, 
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orated by the existence of more than 160 manuscripts dating from the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century in which Aristotelian works and 
commentaries are included. It is precisely these commentaries that give us an 
idea of the method of teaching of philosophy and their eventual study would 
enhance our knowledge of the teaching of this subject in Byzantium.73 


In contrast to this proliferation of Aristotelian works and commentaries the 
number of manuscripts containing Plato dating from the same period are rela- 
tively few.7* Though the earlier commentaries available at this period were not 
strictly limited to Aristotle but also contained material from other ancient Greek 
philosophers including Plato and the Neoplatonists, nevertheless the official 
teaching of Plato seems to have been forbidden by the Orthodox Church. Pla- 
tonic studies therefore had to be pursued in private, as was the case with George 
Akropolites and George of Сургиѕ.75 Aristotle had an advantage over Plato 
since his works were more suitable for classroom use than the dialogue form of 
the latter. But it seems that it was the disapproval by the official Church of the 
study of Plato that finally led to the predominance of Aristotle in Byzantium.76 
Although certain Aristotelian works such as his physics and metaphysics were 
also considered as dangerous for the Christian faith, nevertheless his logic or 
the Organon (i.e. Categoriae, De Interpretatione, Analytica Priora, Analytica 
Posteriora, Topica and Sophistici elenchi) eventually became the basic text-book 
for the study of philosophy, and students pursuing a higher course, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, had to go through this introduction to Aristotelian phi- 
losophy.77 Furthermore, private teachers and men of leaining whose interests 
in philosophy extended beyond Aristotle's logic prepared their commentaries 
on a number of other Aristotelian works either for their students or for their 
intellectual circle. This may well have been the case with Blemmydes, who ran 
his own school, Pachymeres and Sophonias. Despite some later progress in the 
study of Plato the line of commentators on Aristotle continued throughout the 
rest of the Palaiologan period and scholars such as Joseph the Philosopher, Theo- 


vol. 23), pp. 1-3. This work of Sophonias survives at least in a 13th-14th century manuscript: 
cod. Laur. Gr. 8, 35; cf. Bandini, Catalogus, I, p. 297. 

73. Cf. Wartelle, Inventaire ; the additions and comments on this work by D. Harlfinger-J. 
Wiesner, ‘Die griechischen Handschriften des Aristoteles und seiner Kommentatoren’, Scriptorium 
18 (1964), 238-257; see now P. Moraux et al., Aristoteles Graecus. 

74. N. G. Wilson, ‘A list of Plato manuscripts’, Scriptorium 16 (1962), 386-395. From a 
list of 263 manuscripts only 14 date from the 13th and the beginning of the r4th century and some 
II Or I2 from earlier than the 13th century. "Though this study was based mainly on catalogues 
and a study of the manuscripts themselves might bring some changes in their dating the general 
picture will, it seems, remain the same. 

75. See above p. 31 and p. 36, n. 21. 

76. Cf. K. Oehler, ‘Aristotle in Byzantium’, GRBS 5 (1964), 133-146, esp. p. 140. 

77. For the number of manuscripts each work of the Organon has survived see Wartelle, 
Inventaire, pp. XIV-XVI. 
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dore Metochites, Isaac Argyros, John Chortasmenos and George Scholarios 
prepared their own works on Aristotle.78 The existence of these scholars filled 
the gap in philosophical studies during periods of imperial indifference and it is 
through their works rather than those of the hypatot that we can trace the conti- 
nuity of philosophical studies in Byzantium.79 

John Pediasimos' importance as a scholar is due not only to his philosophical 
teaching and his short career as /ypatos tōn philosophón in Constantinople but 
also to the fact that he seems to have continued his teaching activities away from 
the capital both in Ochrida and Thessalonike. Of particular significance is his 
long residence as a teacher in Thessalonike which lasted for more than a quarter 
of a century. Undoubtedly he must have found the intellectual atmosphere con- 
genial since Thessalonike at the time was the home of a number of scholars active 
in different disciplines. The chartophylax John Stavrakios, friend and addressee 
of George of Cyprus, for whom he copied a manuscript of Plato, is a well-known 
author.3 The dikaiophylax George Phobenos is the author of two legal texts, 
de casso and de hypobolo, and of a short dictionary of legal terms.?! The megas oiko- 
nomos Demetrios Beaskos is known to have been actively engaged in hymnology 
and ecclesiastical music.82 Furthermore the metropolitan throne of Thessalonike 
was occupied at the time by an educated clergyman, Iakobos, later the monk 
Isaac who is known to have been the founder of the monastery тоб xvo- Ioaàx 
and teacher of Matthew Blastares and who may have encouraged these intel- 
lectual activities within his Metropolis.83 This growing intellectual centre in- 
dubitably attracted scholars, most of whom had received their education in Con- 
stantinople or had kept in touch with the intellectuals of the capital. That Thes- 
salonike boasted a cultural life is confirmed by the fact that George of Cyprus 


78. А list of these scholars and the Aristotelian works they commented upon is given by 
Harlfinger, ITegi ' Aróuo»w уосациф», p. 44. 

79. For a different view see Harlfinger, Jeol ' Avóuow урацифу, p. 42, who maintains that 
during the early Palaiologoi it was the Groror тфу фіЛосбфоу and not the great philologists who 
commented on Aristotle. "This seems to be only partly correct. 

80. An encomium of his to St. Demetrios was ed. by Ioakeim Iberites, ' 'Ico&vvou Xravpa- 
хіоо le tà боората тоб 'Aytou Anuntpiov’, Maxsóovixà 1 (1940), 334-376 (= BHG?, 532); see 
also A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ''Io&vvng Ўтхорбхлос xal Anuytptog Beáoxoc', VV 13 (1907), 
493-95; see above p. 46. 

81. Ed. K. E. Zacharid von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griechisch-rémischen Rechts?, Berlin, 
1892, p. 97, n. 254. His short dictionary survived in cod. Hierosol. 25 of the Metochion of Panagios 
Taphos in Constantinople, f. 2"; see Kerameus, Bibliotheke, vol. 4, p. 37. 


82. See above n. 80; cf. Beck, Kirche, p. 703. 

83. His period of office had not been established yet. He appears as such in January 1295 
and May 1299; see Dólger, Schatzkammern, No 59/60, p. 167, line 29, p. 168, lines 149-51; Actes 
de Zographou, Actes de P Athos, IV, VV, 13 (1907), No 14, p. 34. On Iakobos see С. Theocharides, 
“О Marðaïoç Badotapig xal ў yov) тоб xvp-"Ioadx £v Өєссоћоміхтр, B 40 (1970), 446-50: К. 
Konstantopoulos, ‘Td porvBSdBovdAdAov тоб ytpororltov Oeacadrovleng 'Iexófov', EEBS 12 (1936), 
449-53; Laurent, Corpus, V, Nos 465/66, pp. 340-41; idem, REB 10 (1952), 119, 120. 
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and later Nikephoros Choumnos and Nikephoros Gregoras had some of their 
books or their own works copied beren It is in this milieu that the megas sakel- 
larios John Pothos played an active part according to the testimony of Constan- . 
tine Akropolites who, without giving any details, stressed his teaching activities 
in Thessalonike and the great number of his students.8s His surviving works 
suggest that in his curriculum he included poetry, rhetoric, music, geometry, 
astronomy (probably all the four subjects of the Quadrivium), philosophy and 
perhaps medicine. It seems likely, though it cannot be proved, that some of these 
works were actually written in Thessalonike where most of his teaching was 
done.86 Nor is it known under whose auspices he taught there or whether he acted 
as a private tutor. Nor are the names of any of his students recorded. 

The presence and teaching of John Pothos in Thessalonike during the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries provide a clearer picture of the intel- 
lectual background which enabled the subsequent flourishing of learning in that 
city. It is in this intellectually rich milieu that scholars such as Thomas Magis- 
tros and Demetrios Triklinios grew up and produced their philological and other 
works.87 

Though John Pediasimos Pothos is the most prolific hypatos ton philosophón 
of this period he is not the only known one. A certain Kyprianos is addressed 
as hypatos tón philosophón in a letter sent to him by Nikephoros Choumnos in 
the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century.88 Choumnos sent Kyprianos his 
logos IIegi тйс Ас where he argues against Plato's theory of the nature of the 
universe put forward in the Timaeus and Parmenides, and asked for Kyprianos’ 
criticism praising him at the same time for his wisdom in both secular and eccle- 


84. See above p. 46; Choumnos’ letter No 144 to Demetrios Kabasilas, ed. J. F. Boissonade, 
Anecdota Nowa, Paris, 1844, pp. 167-68, esp. p. 167, 1-6 and p. 168, 12-16; Gregoras, Correspon- 
dence, pp. 316-17; Fatouros, Gabras, I, pp. 38-39; cf. G. I. Theocharides, ‘Anuyterog Аобхас 
KaRaouvac’, Hellenika 17 (1962), 1-23. 

85. See above p. 118 and notes 28, 29. 

86. None of his works refers to him as megas sakellarios of Thessalonike. See also above 
р. 119, n. 34. 

87. On Thomas Magistros see Krumbacher, GBL,2 pp. 548-50; Turyn, Aeschylus, pp. 67- 
99 and p. 104, n. 89; M. Treu, "Der Philosoph Joseph', BZ 8 (1899), 47-49; idem, 'Die Gesandt- 
schaftsreise des Rhetors Theodulos Megistros’, Jahrbücher für classische Philologie, Supplement- 
band 27 (Leipzig, 1902), 18-30; Gregoras, Correspondence, pp. 348-53; Turyn, Sophocles, pp. 
31-68; idem, Euripides, pp. 165-87; Aubreton, Triclinius, pp. 19-20; Irigoin, Pindare, pp. 180-203. 
On Demetrios Triklinios see Krumbacher, GBL,? pp. 554-56; Turyn, Aeschylus, pp. 100-16, 
esp. p. 103, n. 89; idem, Sophocles, pp. 69-86; idem, Euripides, pp. 23-52, 188-205, 222-306; G. 
Zuntz, Алп inquiry into the transmission of the plays of Eurtpides, Cambridge University Press, 1965 
(passim) ; Aubreton, Triclinius, (passim) ; R. D. Dawe, Studies on the text of Sophocles, Leiden, 
1973, vol. I, pp. 35-81, esp. 8o-8r. 

88. Ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 42, DP. 51-52; new edition by 
Benakes, Choumnos, p. 381. 
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siastical learning.599 Choumnos goes on in his letter to support the Christian 
point of view about the creation of the world by using the same 'means and ar- 
guments' employed by Plato, that is eloquence.% Unfortunately this letter cannot 
be precisely dated, so providing a chronological clue for Kyprianos' period of 
office, since Nikephoros Choumnos' letters do not seem to have been preserved 
in a strict chronological order.?1 Nor does the answer of Kyprianos seem to have 
survived. On the other hand the same Jogos ITegi тйс $Amg seems to have been 
first sent by Choumnos to the logothetés tou genikou, Theodore Metochites, for 
criticism.92 It seems reasonable to assume therefore that soon after Choumnos 
received Metochites' answer he sent his logos to the ‘consul of the philosophers’ 
Kyprianos.93 If so, Choumnos' letter to Kyprianos must have been written when 
Metochites was logothetés tou genikou (ca. 1305/1306-ca. 1321).9* 

The ‘consul of the philosophers’ Kyprianos has been identified with the 
chartophylax of the Great Church, Niketas Kyprianos, who was active during 
the late thirteenth century.95 He may have succeeded Michael Eskammatismenos 
in the office of chartophylax in the 1280°.96 The first document, according to 
Laurent, was signed by Kyprianos some time between 1286 and May 1293. His 
seal on this document reads:97 


Мита ygagaic xaprogiAaxoc didov 
Kvnoiavo? тд х000с atciov, Kóon. 


89. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, No 42, p. 52, 2-3, 11 ff. (Benakes, Choumnos, p. 381, 
2-3, 13 ff.); cf. ibid., No 37, p. 46, 7-8 (Benakes, Choumnos, р. 380, 16-17): èv ôè Tale xal 
Tlagpevidn, лодс otc uiv Tjón xal d viv dydv. This logos was ed. by Boissonade, Anecdota 
Nova, pp. 191-201; cf. esp. p. 191, n. 1; new edition by Benakes, Choumnos, pp. 127 ff., 136 ff. 

90. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, No 42, p. 52, 7-11, esp. 16-20, (Benakes, Choumnos, p. 381, 
9-13, esp. 18-23): d Aóyoc... dnodvetar лодс tÓv aydva... atroig éxelvorg боуйроқ, atroic 
итхауђџас: тоқ тоб ПАйтоуос̧ xexonuévoc; cf. also Boissonade, ор. cit. p. 195, 3 ff. (Вепакез, 
Choumnos, p. 367, 115 f£); Verpeaux, Choumnos, рр. 137-38. 

9r. Cf. his letters for instance Nos 67, 84-87 to Theodore Mouzalon (f 1294) and those 
sent to Theodora Raoulaina (f Dec. 1300) Nos 76, 77 were written before No бо sent to the 
Patriarch Niphon or Nos 61, 62 sent to Joseph the Philosopher or even Nos 37, 39, 40 sent to the 
logothetés tou genikou Theodore Metochites. 

92. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, No 37, рр. 45-46; cf. p. 45, n. 2 (Benakes, Choumnos, pp. 
380-81); ibid., No 39, p. 48, 3-4 and p. 49, 3-4: Побтєоо» иё» удо èni yrds бў uo vigo, тўс 
ёиўс, d tv dun тбхоу . . . levaro xoloiç . . . viv бё xal тўс ot yńpov noootebelane. 

93. See Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, No 38, pp. 46-48 for the appreciative answer of Meto- 
chites. І 

94. See Ševčenko, Metochites, р. 27. 

95. Fuchs, Schulen, p. 51; Verpeaux, Choumnos, pp. 51, 70, 184; Laurent, Corpus, V, No 
107, pp. 85-86. 

96. Pachymeres, II, p. 115, 11; Eskammatismenos succeeded Moschabar some time after 
the second council of Blachernai (summer 1285); cf. Laurent, Moschabar, pp. 138-39. 

97. Laurent, Corpus V, No 107, pp. 85-86; idem, Regestes, No 1558, p. 346; idem, Les Bulles 
métriques dans la Sigillographie byzantine. Athens, 1932, No 249; the text in MM, Acta, IV, p. 272. 
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He also signed a patriarchal decision of 2 June 129498 and another document of 
5 October 1295 concerning the monastery of Iberon.99 In September 1297 the 
chartophylax Kyprianos was sent by the Emperor and the synod together with 
Nikephoros Choumnos to the former Patriarch Athanasios 1.100 After 1297 Laur- 
ent suggests that Kyprianos was released from his duties of chartophylax to be- 
come ‘consul of the philosophers’ in the ‘Imperial University’.10! This is no 
more than conjecture. It is, however, possible that Kyprianos held the office of 
chartophylax and hypatos tón philosophón concurrently despite the fact that the 
former was an ecclesiastical and the latter an imperial office. The contemporary 
example which springs to mind is that of George Pachymeres who was prōtek- 
dikos of the Great Church and dikatophylax in the service of the Emperor.1(2 
A further example is that of Emparis, who signed the tomos of 1351 both as 
chartophylax of the Great Church and ‘consul of the philosophers’.!03 Combining 
an ecclesiastical with a secular office was not therefore impossible. The fact that 
Pachymeres does not mention Kyprianos’ office as hypatos tōn philosophón in 
1297 does not necessarily mean that he was not given the office until that time. 
For Pachymeres does not even mention his own office of didaskalos tou Apostolou 
in the Patriarchal School during the 1270'5.104 However, until further evidence is 
found we cannot decide the precise time of Kyprianos' appointment to the office 
of 'consul of the philosophers'. Nor is there any evidence to justify any sugges- 
tion that he succeeded John Pediasimos immediately after the latter was promoted 
to chartophylax of Ochrida ( + 1280). 

The chartophylax of the Great Church, Niketas Kyprianos, was the owner 
of a tenth or eleventh-century manuscript containing the commentary of Hip- 
parchos of Bithynia on Aratos' and Eudoxos' phainomena (cod. Laur. Plut. 28, 
39).195 Though this may indicate his interest in astronomy, nothing more is 
known for certain about his teaching activities. For apart from a letter of Kypria- 
nos addressed to a certain doctor Evangeles no work of his has been traced so 
far.106 

Some time before 1329 Manuel-Matthaios Gabalas sent a letter to a 'consul 


98. Cod. Laur. Pl. 5, 2, f. 387°; cf. Laurent, Corpus, V, No 107, p. 86; idem, Regestes, No 
1565, p. 353. 
99. Ed. Délger, Schatzkammern, рр. 258, 259-61; cf. Laurent, Regestes, No 1567, p. 355. 

100. Pachymeres, II, p. 253, 5-8. 

тот. Laurent, Corpus, V, No 107, р. 86. 

102. See above p. 6r. 

103. PG 151, col. 763. Не is first mentioned by Kantakouzenos in 1341 ("Aguzag) PG 
153, col. 791D, ed. Bonn, II, p. 103, 4; Fuchs, Schulen, p. 52 and n. 1. This may have been also 
the case with Theodore Eirenikos and Michael of Anchialos; see above pp. 114-15. 

104. See above p. 59 ff. 

105. See below p. 142, n. бо. 

106. See cod. Vat. Gr. 42, f. 74", where Kyprianos promised to fulfil a request made by his 
friend Evangeles. 
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of the philosophers’ together with his works for criticism. This hypatos had 
been for some time a monk who had earlier held ecclesiastical posts and wrote 
theological works. Unfortunately his name is not mentioned and further evidence 
is needed to identify him with Kyprianos.1? A few years later Nikolaos Kabasilas 
speaks of an Aypatos tōn philosophon as being his teacher without giving his name 
either. Kabasilas' teacher has been identified with the 'consul of the philosophers' 
Emparis but without any еуійепсе. 108 

The above study on the 'consuls of the philosophers' during the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries may be inconclusive, but certain facts emerge: 
From the second half of the twelfth century all but one hypatot were members 
of the Church though they were appointed and paid by the Emperor. They also 
seem to have been well versed in both secular and ecclesiastical learning and in 
that capacity they may have acted as advisers to the Emperor for higher studies. 
Their office carried much prestige and it seems that those graduating under an 
hypatos tón philosophón were qualified to become teachers. Judging from Pedia- 
simos' surviving philosophical writings one could assume that the hypatoi taught 
those works of Aristotle which were not regarded as dangerous to the Christian 
faith. Since the hypatoi belonged to the Church and followed its prescriptions 
regarding matters of faith it was inevitable that their attitude to philosophy should 
be tinged with caution. From the time of Psellos and Italos no attempt seems 
to have been made to transcend the limits imposed by the Church on secular 
philosophical thought. Although it is true that despite these clerical prescriptions 
Greek philosophers, including Plato, were known, read, copied and commented 
upon by scholars in private. Nonetheless this was done with great caution, par- 
ticularly after the victory of the patriarchate over Michael VIII's unionist policy 
when the Church kept a closer eye on philosophical studies in Constantinople, 
thus impeding the development of philosophical thought. 109 


107. See Kourouses, Gabalas, pp. 268 and n. 2, 269, 291, 373.  Kourouses inclined to iden- 
tify him with John Pediasimos (ibid., р. 269). "This letter as well as the whole of cod. Vind. Theol. 
Gr. 174 was earlier attributed to Nikephoros Gregoras (see Gregoras, I, p. LVII). It was M. 
Treu, ('Matthaios metropolit von Ephesos’, Programm des Victoria- Gymnasiums zu Potsdam, Pots- 
dam, 1901, p. 13 ff.) who corrected this mistake; cf. Kourouses, Gabalas, p. 159. 

108. B. Laourdas, 'NuxoA&ou KaBdoua, Проаффутџо ele tov ÉvSoEov тоб Хрістоб peyxAo- 
paptuea Anuytpiov tov pupoBAntny’, EEBS 22 (1952), 107; P. Enepekides, ‘Der Briefwechsel 
des Mystikers Nikolaos Kabasilas', BZ 46 (1953), 31, 28, who dated Kabasilas' letter in 1320. But 
see A. Angelopoulos, JVixóAaoc КаВасіЛос Xapaeróc. “Н (o) xal тд ѓоуо» адтоб, Thessalonike, 
1970, p. 25 for the correct date. Angelopoulos identified this hypatos with Emparis (ibid., p. 26). 

rog. M. Hayduck, Sophonias in libros Aristotelis De Anima paraphrasis (CAG, vol. 23), Berlin, 
1883, pp. 151-52, where Sophonias in his epilogue supported the Christian point of view. For 
Nikephoros Choumnos' works opposing Plato and Plotinos see Verpeaux, Choumnos, pp. 17-18, 
рр. 133-138. See also above p. 129; cf. also cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup. f. 328" letter No 
173 where a friend urged Constantine Akropolites: urxéri tov уоб» ёуасҳоАєїу Bier dii. 
xaic, тас dé Ocíac дуєеМттғіу xal тайтас évóuavolfew. 
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In fact it was under the auspices of the Church that the hypatos ton philo- 
sophón was reinstated long after Constantinople ceased to be the home of a Chris- 
tian Emperor. For there is evidence that during the Tourkokratia the office was 
reintroduced by the Patriarch and its holders seem to have acted as directors 
of the Patriarchal School. Iakobos Argeios for instance was hypatos tōn philo- 
sophón in October 1730 and his teaching in the Patriarchal School was most prob- 
ably connected with secular education.110 A student of his, John of Lesbos 
(Т 1752), was head of the Patriarchal School and ‘consul of the philosophers’ 
until 1744.111 In 1778 the nomophylax Michael Photeinopoulos was #латос 
tay piocdgwy тїс тоў Хотой usydAmg exxdnoiac.112 This development in 
the office of the hypatos shows clearly the desire of the Orthodox Church to con- 
nect itself with the Byzantine past. On the other hand it reflects the opposite 
directions followed by the Orthodox East and the Latin West. For while in the 
West the secular authorities gradually took over secular learning from the Church, 
in the Byzantine East it was the Church which to a certain extent became the 
repository of Byzantine culture during the long period of the Tourkokratia. And 
for this role it seems that she prepared herself long before the final downfall. 


110. M. Gedeon, ‘Oavapidtixa bropvyyata’, EA 3 (1882/83), 377: тоб ўлатоо tay gidood- 
guy xal didaoxddov тб» iniornuovixõv рабпибтоу тїї; ёу Kwvotavrwoundie: narguagyixys суо- 
Айс axdfov ёлитбиВіо» elg Kwvoravrivov тд» тоб PagarjA. On Argeios see ibid., pp. 372-73; 
cf, K. N. Sathas, Neoeddnvixt Pidodoyla, Athens, 1868, pp. 430-31. 

тїт. К. N. Sathas, NeoeAdnvoc) Didodoyla, Athens, 1868, pp. 460-61. 

112. See 'O à» KuwavavrivovzóAn “ЕААтихдс diAoAoyixóg ХУАЛоуос̧, ' ApyatoAoytx?) ёлітоо- 
лі, Tlagdotnpa той IZ’ trópov, Constantinople, 1886, p. 9 and p. 56; Fuchs, Schulen, p. 52 and 
notes 2 and 3. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE AVAILABILITY OF BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS USED 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING OF RHETORIC AND 
THE QUADRIVIUM 


The interest in books and the existence of libraries are clear indications 
that teaching carried on and people continued to value learning. Recent studies 
on Byzantine books and libraries! as well as studies on the manuscript tradition 
of classical authors,? on the subscriptions and dates of manuscripts? and even the 
scribes themselves* have much increased our knowledge in this field. A brief 


i. Padover, Byzantine Libraries, pp. 310-329, esp. pp. 326-28; Wilson, Libraries, pp. 
53-80, esp. pp. 55, 57, 61, 64, 77-8o; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, esp. pp. 53-57, 130-34; E. Kakou- 
lidou, "Н В:Вмобтхт ттс povis Проёрбиоо Пётр eriw Коустоутіуобтоћз", Hellenika 21 (1968), 
3-39; C. Wendel, 'Die erste kaiserliche Bibliothek in Konstantinopel', Z/B 59 (1942), 193-209; 
N. X. Eleopoulos, ‘H fifiAuo0rj«r xai rò В.Влмоуоафіхдь ёоуастўою» тўс povis тфу Lrovdiov, 
Athens, 1967. 

2. Turyn, Sophocles; idem, Sophocles Recension, ` idem, Euripides; G. Zuntz, An inquiry 
into the Transmission of the Plays of Euripides, Cambridge, 1965; N. A. Libadaras, 'Joropía тўс 
nagaddcews тоб xeétuévov то? 'Howóov ('AOnva, Ўєірё StatprPdv xal peretyudtov, 1), Athens, 
1963; M. L. West, "The Medieval Manuscripts of the Works and Days', Class. Quarterly 24 
(1974), 161-85; Irigoin, Pindare ; Aubreton, Triclintus ; R. D. Dawe, Studies on the text of Sophocles, 
Leiden, 1973; Moraux et al., Aristoteles Graecus; D. J. Allan, ‘On the manuscripts of the 
‘De Caelo’ of Aristotle’, Class. Quarterly 30 (1963), 16-21; О. Longo, ‘Sulla tradizione del De 
Caelo di Aristotele’, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti della classe di scienze morali, storiche 
e philologiche, ser. 8, vol. 15 (1961), 341-60; H. Diels, Zur Textgeschichte der aristotelischen Phy- 
вік, Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, phil.-hist, KL, 1892, 1; W. L. Lorimer, The text tradition of Pseudo- 
Aristotle ‘De Mundo’, Oxford, 1924 (St. Andrews Univ. Publ., 18); E. Lobel, The Greek Manu- 
scripts of Aristotle’s Poetics, Oxford, 1933; R. Kassel, Der Text der Aristotelischen Rhetoric, Berlin- 
New York, 1971 (Peripatoi, з); Harlfinger, /7є0і 'Атброу ypauuów; R. S. Brumbaugh-R., Wells, 
The Plato manuscripts, etc., New Haven, 1968; B. Hemmerdinger, Essai sur l'histoire du texte de 
Thucydide, Paris, 1955; A. Kleinlogel, Geschichte des Thukydidestextes im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1965; 
J. M. Moore, The Manuscript Tradition of Polybius, Cambridge, 1965; А. Diller, The textual Tra- 
dition of Strabo's Geography, Amsterdam, 1975. 

з. Omont, Manuscrits grecs datés, esp. pp. 11-15 and plates LI-L XXVI; J. Bick, Die Schreiber 
der Wiener griechischen Handschriften, Vienna, 1920 (Museion, Abh. 1), esp. pp. 28-33 and plates 
XIV-XX; Turyn, Codices Gr. Vaticani, esp. pp. 19-109 and plates 1-87 and 159-185; idem, Dated 
Greek MSS., pp. 3-116 and plates 1-88 and 219-235; E. Folieri, Codices Graeci Bibliothecae Vati- 
canae selecti etc., Vatican, 1969 (Exempla Scripturarum, 4). 

4. Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber; Sp. P. Lampros, ‘Al BiBdobyxa. "Iwkwou Mapyapa 
xal 'Io&vvou Aoxetavot’, NH 1 (1904), 295-312; idem, ‘Miyahd Лоо\ло08тс 6 "Ex£atoc xal A bech 
1àv Тобрхоу Zeene тї 'Eoéoou', ibid., рр. 209-12; idem, ' AxsBauióvot В.Вмоуріёфо etc.’, NH 4 
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In fact it was under the auspices of the Church that the hypatos ton philo- 
sophón was reinstated long after Constantinople ceased to be the home of a Chris- 
tian Emperor. For there is evidence that during the Tourkokratia the office was 
reintroduced by the Patriarch and its holders seem to have acted as directors 
of the Patriarchal School. Iakobos Argeios for instance was hypatos tōn philo- 
sophon in October 1730 and his teaching in the Patriarchal School was most prob- 
ably connected with secular education.!!? A student of his, John of Lesbos 
( t 1752), was head of the Patriarchal School and ‘consul of the philosophers’ 
until 1744.111 In 1778 the nomophylax Michael Photeinopoulos was #латос 
tay gilocógow тїс тоб Хоістоб peyddng éxxdnoiag.112 This development in 
the office of the hypatos shows clearly the desire of the Orthodox Church to con- 
nect itself with the Byzantine past. On the other hand it reflects the opposite 
directions followed by the Orthodox East and the Latin West. For while in the 
West the secular authorities gradually took over secular learning from the Church, 
in the Byzantine East it was the Church which to a certain extent became the 
repository of Byzantine culture during the long period of the Tourkokratia. And 
for this role it seems that she prepared herself long before the final downfall. 


iro. M. Gedeon, ‘Oavagidtixa олоруђрата’, EA 3 (1882/83), 377: tod tadrov tay qiiocó- 
фа» xal ódaaxáAov тб» ématnuovixáv рабпибто» тї; ër KuvaravrwovnóAe navgiagxixijc a70- 
Айс 'laxdfov ёлатђиВіо» el; Koworavrivo» vóv тоб PagatjA. On Argeios see ibid., pp. 372-73; 
cf. К. N. Sathas, Neoeddnuixt Pidodoyla, Athens, 1868, pp. 430-31. 

111. К. N. Sathas, INeoeAÀquoe) Didodoyla, Athens, 1868, pp. 460-61. 

112. See ‘О ѓу KwvatavtwovnóAa “ЕААтихдӧс diAoAoyixóg ZAAoyoc, ' ApyavoAoyix?) ёлитоо- 
лл), Ilaoáornua той IZ’ tópov, Constantinople, 1886, p. 9 and p. 56; Fuchs, Schulen, p. 52 and 
notes 2 and 3. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE AVAILABILITY OF BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS USED 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING OF RHETORIC AND 
THE QUADRIVIUM 


The interest in books and the existence of libraries are clear indications 
that teaching carried on and people continued to value learning. Recent studies 
on Byzantine books and libraries! as well as studies on the manuscript tradition 
of classical authors,? on the subscriptions and dates of manuscripts? and even the 
scribes themselves* have much increased our knowledge in this field. A brief 


1. Padover, Byzantine Libraries, pp. 310-329, esp. pp. 326-28; Wilson, Libraries, pp. 
53-80, esp. pp. 55, 57, 61, 64, 77-80; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, esp. pp. 53-57, 130-34; E. Kakou- 
lidou, **H В:Влобухт; тїс povis IIpo8pópou Пётрас стђу Коустаутіобтоћ', Hellenika 21 (1968), 
3-39; C. Wendel, ‘Die erste kaiserliche Bibliothek in Konstantinopel', Z/B 59 (1942), 193-209; 
N. X. Eleopoulos, ‘H BiBdiobyjxn xai rò Bif/ioygagixóv. ёоуастіоіюу тїс povis тё» Lrovdlov, 
Athens, 1967. 

2. Turyn, Sophocles; idem, Sophocles Recension,; idem, Euripides; С. Zuntz, An inquiry 
into the Transmission of the Plays of Euripides, Cambridge, 1965; N. A. Libadaras, ‘Jotogla тїс 
nagaddcews тоб xetuévov тоб ‘Hoddov (’AGnva, Xeip& BuxvpiBóv xal ueAevnus&rov, 1), Athens, 
1963; M. L. West, "The Medieval Manuscripts of the Works and Days', Class. Quarterly 24 
(1974), 161-85; Irigoin, Pindare ; Aubreton, Triclinius ; R. D. Dawe, Studies on the text of Sophocles, 
Leiden, 1973; Moraux et al, Aristoteles Graecus; D. J. Allan, ‘On the manuscripts of the 
‘De Caelo’ of Aristotle’, Class. Quarterly 30 (1963), 16-21; O. Longo, ‘Sulla tradizione del De 
Caelo di Aristotele', Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti della classe di scienze morali, storiche 
e philologiche, ser. 8, vol. 15 (1961), 341-60; H. Diels, Zur Textgeschichte der aristotelischen Phy- 
aik, Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, phil.-hist. Kl., 1892, 1; W. L. Lorimer, The text tradition of Pseudo- 
Aristotle ‘De Mundo’, Oxford, 1924 (St. Andrews Univ. Publ., 18); E. Lobel, The Greek Manu- 
scripts of Aristotle's Poetics, Oxford, 1933; R. Kassel, Der Text der Aristotelischen Rhetoric, Berlin- 
New York, 1971 (Peripatoi, 3); Harlfinger, IJeoi 'Avóuov урсацифу; R. S. Brumbaugh-R., Wells, 
The Plato manuscripts, etc., New Haven, 1968; B. Hemmerdinger, Essai sur l’histoire du texte de 
Thucydide, Paris, 1955; A. Kleinlogel, Geschichte des Thukydidestextes im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1965; 
J. M. Moore, The Manuscript Tradition of Polybius, Cambridge, 1965; A. Diller, The textual Tra- 
dition of Strabo's Geography, Amsterdam, 1975. 

3. Omont, Manuscrits grecs datés, esp. pp. 11-15 and plates LI-L XXVI; J. Bick, Die Schreiber 
der Wiener griechischen Handschriften, Vienna, 1920 (Museion, Abh. т), esp. pp. 28-33 and plates 
XIV-XX; Turyn, Codices Gr. Vaticani, esp. pp. 19-109 and plates 1-87 and 159-185; idem, Dated 
Greek MSS., pp. 3-116 and plates 1-88 and 219-235; E. Folieri, Codices Graeci Bibliothecae Vati- 
canae selecti etc., Vatican, 1969 (Exempla Scripturarum, 4). 

4. Vogel-Gardthausen, Schreiber; Sp. P. Lampros, ‘Al В:В\обђха: "Iwdwou Mappapă 
xal 'Тобууоо Aoxetavod’, NH 1 (1904), 295-312; idem, ‘Mıyahà AouXXo08r ô "Eo£atoc x«l 4 fré 
тфу Toópxov ос тӯс "Eo£cov', ibid., pp. 209-12; idem, ' AaxsBauióviot BABAoypágo: ес’, NH 4 
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discussion therefore of the availability of writing materials, and the possession, 
circulation and edition of books during the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies may prove helpful for the study of the sources used in higher education, 
particularly for the teaching of rhetoric and the Quadrivium. 

Since higher education throughout the Byzantine period carried on along 
the traditional lines it was of great importance to preserve and reproduce the 
texts used either for teaching or for private studies. As has been shown above 
the Fourth Crusade and the loss of Constantinople heavily affected the continuity 
of higher education. Books and texts easily available in the libraries of the capital 
were either destroyed or scattered.5 Therefore one of the preoccupations of 
Nicaean and early Palaiologan scholars was the rediscovery and reproduction of 
these texts. This process started in Nicaea with Nikephoros Blemmydes who 
travelled in the Aegean islands and Greece to find manuscripts and copy or take 
them back to Asia Minor. It was after these exploratory tours that Blemmydes 
was able to compose his own manuals for teaching purposes. The foundation 
of libraries in the Nicaean cities, too, by the Emperors John III Batatzes and 
Theodore II dates after these events $ | 

It is likely that scholars brought their books back to Constantinople after 
its recapture in 1261.7 The Emperor himself seems to have commissioned scribes 
presumably in an effort to enrich the imperial and other libraries in Constanti- 
nople.® It is very possible that the patriarchal library was restored and endowed 


(1907), 152-187, 303-357, 492-94; L. Polites, ‘Xnyuelwue тєрї тоб BrBAtoypapov "Iwavvov Лобха 
тоб Мєохолсарєітоо’, Els uviuny Zn. Adungov, Athens, 1935, pp. 587-95; idem, ‘Eine Schreiber- 
schule im Kloster ràv ‘Odnyar’, BZ 51 (1958), 17-36, 261-287 and plates 1-3, 13-18; L. D. Rey- 
nolds-N. G. Wilson, Seribes and Scholars: A guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin lite- 
rature2, Oxford, 1974; F. Halkin, ‘Manuscrits galésiotes’, Scriptorium 15 (1961), 221-27; N. С. Wil- 
son, ‘Notes on Greek Manuscripts’, ibid., pp. 316-320; A. Turyn, ‘Michael Lulludes (or Luludes), 
a scribe of the Palaeologan era’, Riv. Studi Biz. e Neoell., N.S. 10-11 (ХХ-ХХІ) (1973/74), 3-15; 
В. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de l'Italie méridionale (Studi e Testi, 183), Vatican, 1955; J. Iri- 
goin, ‘Pour une étude des centres de copie byzantins', Scriptorium 12 (1958), 208-27; Ch. G. Pa- 
trinelis, ‘“’EXAnveg xwdtxoypagot тӧу xpóvov тїс ‘Avayewnoews’, Epeteris Mesaton. Arch. 8/9 
(1958/59), 63-124; P. Canart, ‘Scribes grecs de la Renaissance etc.’, Scriptortum 17 (1963), 56-82; 
К. A. de Meyier, ‘Scribes grecs de la Renaissance’, ibid., 18 (1964), 258-66; J. Wiesner-U. Victor, 
‘Griechische Schreiber der Renaissance etc.’, Riv. di Studi Bizantini e Neoell., ЇЧ. S. 8-9 (1971/72), 
51-66; D. Harlfinger, Specimina griechischen Kopisten der Renaissance, I: Griechen des 15 Jahr- 
hunderts, Berlin, 1974. 

5. Padover, Byzantine Libraries, pp. 326-27; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, pp. 130-31; for lost 
classical texts still known in the twelfth century see Wilson, Libraries, pp. 55, 62 and n. 26. 

6. Browning, Recentiores, p. 12; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, p. 55; see also above pp. 12-13. 

7. Browning, Recentiores, p. 12; S. Kougeas, ' 'O Tedpytog ’AxporoAltyg xrhtwp тоб Ia- 
ptatvod ходіхос тоб Loutda (cod. Paris. Gr. 2625)’, В»баут»а MetaBvlavtiva, I, ii (1949), 61-74. 
The identification of the owner of this book brought from Nicaea to Constantinople with Akro- 
polites is doubtful and was questioned by Polemis, Doukai, р. 83, n. 4. 

8. Planoudes (Letters, No 67, p. 83, 69-70), speaks of a catalogue prepared for the library 
of the imperial monastery where he lived most probably after 1261 when: лодс т» Вас:Ліда nóv 
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if not by Arsenios then by the learned Patriarch Germanos III.9 Nevertheless 
the search for exact copies and the critical edition of texts was continued by the 
great teachers of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. The great 
zeal with which they undertook this search is shown by the rediscovery of uncial 
manuscripts whose copying was responsible for the survival of rare works which 
until that time had remained neglected.10 

However, it is not only the recovery of texts which was a difficult task. Writ- 
ing materials, especially parchment which mostly came from Asia Minor, were 
in short supply and costly, especially after the advance of the T'urks in that sheep- 
rearing area.!! Furthermore parchment supply was seasonal. During Lent when 
fasting was practised sheepskins were not available. The best period for col- 
lecting parchment seems to have been in spring after the Easter Sunday.12 This 
chronic shortage of parchment is attested by the great number of palimpsests 
whose use became more frequent from the late thirteenth century onwards. De- 
spite the interdiction of this practice by the canons of the Church concerning 


Obevdynore uevrvéy0noav ai BiBdot. Cod. Paris. Gr. 1115 copied іп 1276 probably at the orders 
of Michael VIII: évaneré6n èv тй Bacthixy В:ВАобр which refers most probably to the imperial 
library in the palace; see Omont, MSS. grecs datés, p. 13 and plate 62; C. Wendel, ‘Die erste kaiser- 
liche Bibliothek in Konstantinopel', Z/B 59 (1942), 193 ff.; Browning, Recentiores, p. 12 and n. 9; 
Wilson, Libraries, p. 57; Manaphes, Bibliothekai, pp. 56-57; C. Mango, ‘The availability of Books 
in the Byzantine Empire, A.D. 750-850’, Byzantine Books and Bookmen, Dumbarton Oaks, 1975, 
PP- 33-34- 

9. Manaphes, Bibliothekai, p. 132 ff. who referring to the bibliophile Patriarch George- 
Gregory of Cyprus does not distinguish his activities prior to and after his elevation to the throne. 
The Patriarch Joseph of Galesion donated twelve volumes containing the ménaia to the library of 
St. Sophia; see cod. Hierosol. Metochion of Panagios Taphos in Constantinople, No 648, f. 116". 

"For the poetical subscription of this donation see Kerameus, Brbliotheke, vol. 5, pp. 207-208. On 
Joseph I as commissioner of cod. Paris. Gr. 857 (A.D. 1261) and cod. Vat. Regin. Gr. 63 (A.D. 
1259/60) see F. Halkin, ‘Manuscrits Galésiotes', Scriptorium 15 (1961), No 8, p. 223, No 9, p. 224; 
N. G. Wilson, ‘Notes on Greek Manuscripts’, Scriptorium 15 (1961), 318 and plate 18; Turyn, 
Codices Graeci Vaticani, pp. 44-45 and plates 19, 20. It seems that after 1261 the patriarchal li- 
brary was housed in St. Sophia. Manaphes (Bibliothekai, p. 134 ff.) thinks that it was probably 
housed in the Thomaites for traditional reasons and he lists some of its books mentioned by Xantho- 
poulos in his Ecclesiastical history. Xanthopoulos, however, generally speaks of the library of 
St. Sophia; PG 145, col. 609D cited also by Manaphes, ibid., pp. 134 and 135. 

то. Browning, Recentiores, pp. 13-19 and references. 
тї. For the prices of parchment see Wilson, Books and Readers, pp. 3-4. 
12. Eustratiades, Kyprios No 187 (Lameere No 228), to Theodora Raoulaina, EPh e (1910), 

451 (Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 599, 36-42): Tò Ai BiBAlov, vóv Anuoa0évnv, inioxý- 
ллє» tQ уоафєї émurdrrec, doxixvov tygeiv diddov-xal dxndidwrov’ Eorat ye ото ха! ёлатхзро- 
pev: GAN &neiódy б тоб uexaygágeiw évavaír хабс, vvvl бё odx evéornxer, ër mëi Zog Exi, о0бё 
xpewpayotow &›бооло:, otbé déogers ztooBáraw slc усацийто» флобохіу` čocīra: бє брас табта 
peta uixpóv xal тбте xal yoágsw ёліВаЛобиғу; Planoudes, Letters, p. 261; Wilson, Books and 
Readers, p. 2. 
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biblical texts it seems that the majority of palimpsests contained earlier religious 
material. 13 

Though at earlier periods it seems that there were parchment factories at 
Corinth and the monastery of Stoudios in Constantinople, so far there is no 
evidence for the manufacture and trade of parchment as a writing material in 
the thirteenth and the early fourteenth сепїипез.!4 And although such trade 
may have continued on a limited scale it seems that individual scholars had to 
make their own arrangements to obtain parchment. Maximos Planoudes for 
instance complained of the high price and the poor quality of parchment available 
in Constantinople and he took advantage of Alexios Philanthropenos’ victories 
in Asia Minor to obtain parchment coming from the Turkish booty. It was due 
to this supply of parchment that Planoudes was able to carry out his great attempt 
at the edition of Plutarch ca. 1294-96.15 However, the high price that parchment 
fetched on the market made it often inaccessible. For example a thirteenth- 
century owner of a theological volume could not afford the replacement of some 
lost folios of parchment and gave instructions to a future owner to copy the mis- 
sing text from a second volume of his. 16 

Not only parchment but even the cheaper bombycine paper seems to have 
been hardly available to the poorest scholars before the appearance and the wide 
spread use of the cheapest Western paper. George of Cyprus for instance who 
was not famous for the quantity of his writings asked his addressees to provide 
him with bombycine paper which had been already used on one side.!$ 


13. PG, 137, cols. 748-752; Wilson, Books and Readers, p. 3; E. Gamillscheg, 'Zur hand- 
schriftlichen Überlieferung byzantinischer Schulbücher', JOB 26 (1977), 211-14. 

14. Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcshik, trans. 
R. J. H. Jenkins, 2nd ed., Washington, D. C., 1967, Ep. 52, тї; N.X Eleopoulos, ‘H В‹8Ммобл]- 
xn xal тд BifAioypagiuxóv ѓоуастђоо» тўс povis тб» Xrovdiov, Athens, 1967, p. 23 and n. 5; 
Wilson, Books and Readers, р. т. 

15. Planoudes, Letters, No 106, p. 142, 36-45; No 78, р. 99, 37-42; No 109, р. 145, 10-11; 
No 86, p. 111, 94-96; No roo, p. 135, 3-25; No 95, p. 123, 20-27; Мо 115, p. 161, 35-57; see above 
pP. 74-75. 

16. Cod. Vat. Gr. 448, f. 241"; see Devreesse, Codices, II, p. 199; Wilson, Books and Readers, 
р. 4. 

17. J. Irigoin, ‘Les premiers manuscrits grecs écrits sur papier et le probléme du bombycin’, 
Scriptorium 4 (1950), 194-204. According to Irigoin the earliest Greek manuscript written on 
Western paper is Paris. Gr. 194A of the year 1255. From the end of the thirteenth century both 
bombycine and Western paper are concurrently used in Byzantium; cf. the provided list of manu- 
scripts ibid., pp. 202-204; idem, 'Les débuts de l'emploi du papier à Byzance', BZ 46 (1953), 314-19. 

18. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 102 (Lameere No 105), to John Phakrases, EPh 3 (1909), 
34: Bayufaxívac èx udvng Oaxépag zën énipaveióv yeygauuévag nénetopat оїхо: со: лаоєооірбаи 
лоА4с: ai dé coi иё» єс oùôèv хоўсциси, ef иђ боа Aéperc elg &&ayw. pAoyóc roudem atrdc, 
pol & ei népes, ueyddny pév ndnowoaer ti xocíav, ue(Cova бё xai od бг aùtõv тї yáow 
dnoiceig <Treu, dnolon, Planoudes Letters, p. 197»; see also No 105 (Lameere No 108), EPh 
3 (1909), 37-39; ibid., No 39 (Lameere No 39), to Constantine Akropolites, Eph 1 (1908), 435: 
xderns оди Äer: uoi, xal деўса» yodgew, xa0' об yedpew оўу yw. El тойлуу ooi éier xdpé т 
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The transcription of books made by professional scribes was also a costly 
affair. It has recently been shown that a scribe of a relatively large parchment 
volume could be paid the respectable sum of 20 nomismata.!9 Though the average 
cost may have been less one would have thought that scientific and especially 
illuminated manuscripts would have cost even more.20 A thirteenth century 
megas stratopedarchés, John Komnenos Synadenos, claims that he exhausted all 
his riches in acquiring books in his ambition to possess the largest religious li- 
brary of his day. Though only three items of his library have been identified 
so far (Coislin Gr. 89, Paris. Suppl. Gr. 1262 and Vat. Gr. 456) it is reasonable 
to assume that his private collection would have included a number of other 


books. 21 
The general Synadenos is not the only known example. We know of other 


educated people who possessed private libraries. The studies of Nikephoros 
Blemmydes under Prodromos of Skamandros in a Latin-controlled area could 
not be explained without a rich library containing at least the necessary mathe- 
matical and philosophical text-books. From Blemmydes’ description of his stu- 
dies one could assume that this library included Nikomachos’ and Diophantos’ 
arithmetics, Euclid's, Elementa, Data, Optica and Catoptrica, Theodosios’(?) 
sphairika, some astronomical texts and Aristotle’s Organon and physics.22 That 
Blemmydes himself equipped his school in Emathia with a good library ranging 


yoágew, блос йи xal уйоттс tò uóvov усациатоу vtnoxslusvov yévntat, фобутісо». Trade of 
paper is mentioned in a speech of Theodore Prodromos to the Patriarch John IX Agapetos (1110- 
1134), ed. K. A. Manaphes, EEBS 41 (1974), 241, 340-41: én£Auxov ol xáprai và no Anjou. This 
was due to the mass reproduction of ecclesiastical and classical texts supported by the Patriarch 
John IX (ibid., p. 241, 334 f£). Books since then, Prodromos complains, were accessible only 
to the rich (:bid., p. 240, 312 ff.); Manaphes, Bibliothekai, рр. 153-54. 

19. Wilson, Books and Readers, pp. 3-4 апа references to the cost of a number of manu- 
scripts; cf. also C. Mango, ‘The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire, A.D. 750-850’, 
Byzantine Books and Bookmen, Dumbarton Oaks, 1975, pp. 38-39, who attempts to translate the 
cost of books to present standards. 

20. A future Patriarch, Arsenios Autoreianos, was only paid 3 nomismata for a copy of the 
psalter; see Pachymeres, I, p. 269, 16-19. For his patriarchate see Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 
142, 143. On illuminated manuscripts see Н. Belting, Das illuminierte Buch їп der spátbyzanti- 
nischen Gesellschaft, Heidelberg, 1970; К. Weitzmann et al., The Place of Book Illumination in 
Byzantine Art, Princeton University, 1975, esp. pp. 143-77; К. Weitzmann, Studies in Classical 
and Byzantine Manuscript lllumination, ed. H. L. Kessler, Chicago, 1971, esp. pp. 314-34; H. 
Buchthal, ‘Illuminations from an early Palaeologan Scriptorium’, JOB 21 (1972), 47-56; I. Spa- 
tharakis, The portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden, 1976. 

21. Devreesse, Codices, II, p. 218; R. Guilland, 'Études sur l'histoire administrative de l'em- 
pire byzantin. Le stratopédarque et le grand stratopédarque', BZ 46 (1953), 74-75; Polemis, 
Doukai, pp. 179-8o; Nicol, Kantakouzenos, No 21a, p. 34; Wilson, Books and Readers, p. 8; Brown- 
ing, Literacy, pp. 43-44. A commentary on the Octateuch (cod. Coislin Gr. 5) was copied by 
Theodore Lampetes(?) in 1261/62 for a military man called Komnenos Doukas who is possibly 
to be identified with John Synadenos Doukas; see Omont, MSS. grecs datés, p. 12 and plate 57. 

22. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. s, 1-6, 3; cf. CMH, IV, ii, p. 283; see also above p. 8. 
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from theological to secular authors may be assumed both from his search for 
manuscripts made in various journeys and from the stay of his students in his 
remote phrontistérion during their course of studies.23 Theodore II Laskaris 
probably enriched the imperial library for his private studies with secular and 
ecclesiastical authors and he is reported to have founded libraries in various towns 
of the Етріге. 24 

George Akropolites and Maximos Holobolos who both taught in Constan- 
tinople, though they may have had access to the imperial or patriarchal libraries, 
undoubtedly owned private libraries. We know for example that George Akro- 
polites left many books to his son Constantine and a book of his (Plato?) was 
requested by one of his students.25 

George of Cyprus refers to himself as :458:840с26 and in fact there is evi- 
dence in his correspondence that he possessed a Plato,27 an Aelius Aristides,?5 a 
book containing the works of Demosthenes and other rhetors,2? a volume of the 
letters of St. Gregory of Nazianzos?? as well as two theological volumes, namely 
the Ethika of St. Basil?! and a book on the prophets.32 Though none of these 
books has been identified so far further research on this scholar may prove fruit- 
ful in this direction. 

Theodore Skoutariotes, an author in his own right who became bishop of 
Kyzikos in the final years of Michael VIII's reign, possessed a rich private library. 
George of Cyprus speaks of Skoutariotes’ collection which he used constantly, 
always borrowing a volume as soon as the previously borrowed one was returned. 
One of the books he requested was the scholia of Syrianos on Plato's Parmeni- 
des.33 Six items of Skoutariotes’ collection have been identified so far. They 


23. Blemmydes, Curriculum, pp. 93-99, esp. p. 94, 10-12; p. 95, 17-31; see above p. 13 and 
рр. 24-25. 

24. See above p. 18 and p. 20. 

25. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 111 (Lameere No 114), EPh 3 (1909), 42-44; see cod. Ambros. 
Gr. Н 81 sup., No 8o, f. 296“: Тђ» ВіВло» ў» nods тўс тйс ілттйбт» ceBacjudtytos бабїшс иё» 
éxrnoduny naroó0ev xal удо odv avyvaic étégauc elc хАўоо» áneveurjün pot. 

26. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 9 (Lameere No 9), EPA x (1908), 415. 

27. Ibid., No 14 (Lameere No 14), EPh x (1908), 419-20; esp. No 28 (Lameere No 28), 
EPh x (1908), 427-28. 

28. Ibid., No 38 (Lameere No 38), EPh x (1908), 434; ibid., No 26 (Lameere No 26), EPh 
I (1908), 425; ibid., No 62 (Lameere No 62), EPh 2 (1908), 206; ibid., No 75 (Lameere No 75), 
EPh 3 (1909), 13-14. 

29. Ibid., No хоо (Lameere No тоз), EPh 3 (1909), 33; cf. also Lameere No 227, ed. Kougeas, 
Münchener Thukydides, p. 598, 20-23. 

30. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 98 (Lameere No ror), EPA 3 (1909), 31; cf. Kourouses, 
Glykys, pp. 306-308, esp. p. 307 for a better edition of this letter. 

31. Lameere No 227, ed. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 598, 25 ff. see below p. 140, 
n. 37. 

32. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No зо (Lameere No зо), EPh 1 (1908), 429. 

33. lbid.,No 58 (Lameere No 58), EPh 2 (1908), 203: ër dé xal ånoðlðotal aot 8 лодобе>» 
elajpeiper, xal où лоААоқ диа roig сос BiBAloic vóv olxlaxov xavaflagóvousv, дЛЛа usrá riw £a- 
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include the famous tenth-century codex of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics and 
rhetorical works by other authors (Paris. Gr. 1741), Photios’ Bibliotheca (Marc. 
Gr. 450), a chronicle (Marc. Gr. 407), works by the brothers Choniates (Paris. 
Gr. 1234), works of John Chrysostom (Oxon. Cromwell 19) and Zygabenos’ 
paraphrase of the epistles of St. Paul (Vat. Gr. 636).34 

At about the same period a so far unidentified owner who married into the 
Xiphilinos family listed the books he had lent to a group of friends in the course 
of twenty years (1268-1287). In his library there were included thirteen volumes 
of both secular and ecclesiastical literature. In the former category were a Homer, 
the text of rhetoric (Aphthonios and Hermogenes?), the commentary of Doxa- 
patres on Hermogenes, a book on arithmetic, another on music and Aristotle’s 
Organon. In the religious books we find two books on the Old Testament, works 
of John of Damascus, the Asketzka of St. Basil, St. Basil’s commentary on Isaiah, 
a nomokanon, and Theodoret on Isaiah. The codex on which this note appears 
(Vat. Gr. 207) contains among other works Holobolos’ translation of Boethius. 
It is interesting that five members of this scholarly group (Bekkos (George, 
Manuel Xiphilinos, Penteklesiotes (John), Iasites (Michael? and Nikolaos Skou- 
tariotes) and perhaps the owner himself were officials of the Great Church during 
the 1270's and 1280's. The secular works of this collection were certainly used as 
text-books and this may also apply to some of the religious ones. It is therefore 
possible that the owner of this library was a graduate of the Patriarchal School 
who then followed a career in the Church and was known to the Patriarch John 
Bekkos to whom he lent his Organon on Tuesday July 2, the eighth indiction 
(i.e. 1280). This owner may well have been Michael Eskammatismenos who was 
in fact a son-in-law of Theodore Xiphilinos and also had a brother called Leo 
as is indicated in this list.35 


yarzi тоб nootépov dvreiwwdyoper Exegov. He asked for: тб eis tòr iatwvoc IHaopericys ёхло- 
утдғгута tà Хооа»ф. 

34. А. Diller, ‘Photius’ Bibliotheca in Byzantine Literature’, DOP 16 (1962), 389-90 and п. 
6; D. Harlfinger-D. Reinsch, ‘Die Aristotelica des Paris. Gr. 1741’, Philologus 114 (1970), 28-50 
with 4 plates, esp. рр. 29-30 where the codex is described. On f. 301” Skoutariotes wrote three 
dodecasyllables and tells us that this book was donated to him by his friend Manuel Angelos (Фла, 
P- 34 and plate IV): 

t 6605 parori d77£Àov гистоб gov t 

f coxovtapidrov Zeutror Geodwoor t 

t бороу nobemdr, ёх parmi déier t 
Devreesse, Codices, III, p. 52; cf. Wilson, Books and Readers, p. 8. See also above p. 63 and 
n. 67. 

35. Mercati-Cavalieri, Codices, pp. 249-50. Though no dates are given in this note they 
can be established by the reference to indictions and days of tbe week zs well as by the persons 
involved; cf. Grumel, Chronologie, pp. 259-60. The volume of Theodoret seems not to Бате 
belonged to him, see Mercati, op. cit., p. 250. For the church officials who signed either the synodi- 
са] document of 1277 or 1285 or both see Gill, Union of Lyons, рр. 30-31; Laurent-Darrouzes, 
Dossier, р. 471; Laurent, Blachernes, pp. 148-49; Darrouzes, ОФФІКІА, рр. 532-33; see also 
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The niece of Michael VIII, Theodora Raoulaina, was a well-known biblio- 
phile and author in her own right. She was the spiritual daughter of the Patriarch 
Gregory of Cyprus with whom she exchanged various gifts and books. At one 
stage the Patriarch returned to her her books which outnumbered his library 
with the exception of two, a Demosthenes from which he wanted to copy certain 
works and an Aelius Aristides which needed corrections. He furthermore asked 
for the Ethika of St. Basil, a copy of which she had donated to him but which 
had not yet reached him.36 From these three books of Raoulaina only Aristides 
has been identified so far (Vat. Gr. 1899).? In the correspondence of this period 
there is evidence that Raoulaina owned other books. Her copy of harmonics for 
instance was sent to Maximos Planoudes for correction. Another mathematical 
book of hers was sent to Constantine Akropolites who thought very little of it.38 
Raoulaina's love for books was well-known to Planoudes and Nikephoros Chou- 
mnos who both urged her to commission the copy or restoration of books for 
the benefit of other scholars.39 i 

We have already referred to the surviving or lost autographs of Maximos 
Planoudes which together with his other works may have formed a collection of 
some twenty volumes. These included a collection of poetry (Laur. 32, 16), two 
volumes of his anthology (Marc. Gr. 481 and Brit. Mus. Add. 16409), another 
two of his edition of Plutarch (Ambros. Gr. C 126 inf. and Paris. Gr. 1671), a 
Plato (Vind. Phil. Gr. 21), a volume on arithmetic (Ambros. Gr. & 157), an Aratos 
and Cleomedes (Edimb. Adv. 18. 7. 5), two volumes of Thucydides (Monac. 
Gr. 430 and Casselanus Ms. hist. fol. 3), two volumes of his translations from 
Latin (Vat. Regin. Gr. 132 and Vat. Regin. Gr. 133), the geography of Ptolemy, 
a volume of works on harmonics etc. Planoudes evidently had access to the 
imperial library housed in the monastery where he lived, some volumes of which 
he had repaired ca. 1292/93; but he also undoubtedly had his private collection 
on which he and his students had worked so hard.41 


PG 141, col. 285CD; Laurent, Regestes, No 1447, pp. 238-40. For a certain Leo Eskammati- 
smenos, apographeus of the island of Rhodes and the other Cyclades in 1263 see MM, Acta, VI, 
pp. 214-19; cf. Angold, Laskarids, p. 249; Wilson, Books and Readers, p. 7. 

36. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 598, 1-5, 10-17, 24 ff. (Lameere No 227). See 
also above p. 44 ff. and n. 68. 

37. Turyn, Codices Gr. Vaticani, pp. 63-65, plates 36 and 168c; E. Folieri, Codices Graeci 
Bibliothecae Vaticanae selecti etc., Vatican, 1969, pp. 60-62, plate 4o; P. Aelii Aristides Opera quae 
extant omnia, vol. I, ed. F. W. Lenz, preface by C. A. Behr, Lugduni Batavorum, 1976, pp. 
XXXVIII-XXXIX. 

38. See above p. 78 and p. 109; see also Appendix, No 6o, p. 164. 

39. See Choumnos' letter No 77, ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, p. 94, 
7-9; Planoudes, Letters, No 68, p. 87, 69 ff. 

40. See above p. 7o ff. N. С. Wilson has kindly informed me that the Theocritian part of 
Paris. Gr. 2722 is another autograph of Planoudes. See now N. С. Wilson, ‘Planudes and 
Triclinius’, GRBS 19 (1978), 389-394 and plate 3. 

41. See above p. 71 and n. 27. 
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Another scholar of this period some of whose books are mentioned in literary 
sources is Constantine Akropolites. Apart from a number of books mentioned 
in one of his letters, Constantine says in his will that his father also left him 
money in order to pursue his studies, and it seems likely that he spent a large 
proportion of this inheritance on the acquisition of books which were probably 
the most expensive element of one’s studies.42 However, in his correspondence, 
apart from reference to books he possessed, Constantine gives some particularly 
valuable information about his own library. For in one of his letters (No 80) 
he says that he kept his books in a box in a special room.* In another letter 
(No 59) he tells us that he had a study in his house which presumably was the 
same room in which he kept his books a In this library among other books 
Akropolites included Plato's Menon, works of Demokritos and Herakleitos,4s 
Plotinos,46 Pisides' poems, the Hiera Hoplothéke,* and Aelius Aristides.49 


Nikephoros Moschopoulos, the metropolitan of Crete (ca. 1283-1315/16) 
was another collector of books. Eight volumes of his library mostly theological 
but also including a Homer's Odyssey (Bibl. Malatestiana, Cod. Cesen. 27. 2) have 
been identified.» However, the actual size of his library is indicated by the fact 
that four horses were needed to carry the metropolitan's luggage ca. 1305/1306 
which seems to have consisted mainly of his books.5! 

One would have liked to know more about the private libraries of distinguish- 
ed teachers of this period such as Blemmydes, George Akropolites, Holobolos 
and Pachymeres. The fact, however, that their correspondence has either been 
lost or only survived in part deprives us of valuable information on this subject. 
Perhaps a few more examples from other scholars may be relevant on this issue. 
In the Nicaean period Babouskomites possessed a volume of Aristotle ca. 1250.52 
An educated monk, 'Theodosios Prinkips, who served Michael VIII as ambas- 
sador to the Mongols and then was raised to the patriarchal throne of Antioch 
(after May 1275-early 1283), owned among other books Aristotle's physics, books 


42. See above p. 138, n. 25; M. Treu, ‘Néog xài «àv Epywv тоб ueyáAou Xovo0tzou Коу- 
otavtlvou тоб ’'Ахрололітоо’, ДТЕЕЕ 4 (1892), 48; see also above p. 41, n. 50. 

43. Ambros. Gr. H 81 sup., f. 296": àni và блеруғіф nagevOds tay оіхтиато»у yevéoba 
xai той xiBwriov tò Caorodueron (i.e. the book) dveAgobat. 

44. See Appendix, No 59, p. 164, 36-37. 

4S. Ibid., p. 163, 13 and 17. 

46. Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup., No 95, f. 306". 

47. Ibid., No 78, f. 296°. 

48. Ibid., No 61, f. 291"; cf. Pachymeres, II, p. 32, 10-11; p. 92, 14; PG 142, col. 536C. 

49. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 38 (Lameere No 38), EPh 1 (1908), 434-35; ibid., No 169 
(Lameere No 183), EPh 5 (1910), 215. 


50. Seeabove p. 103 and n. от. 
51. L. Levi, ‘Cinque lettere inedite di Manuele Moscopulo’, SIFC то (1902), 61, 27-29, 


32; 62, 6-7; 63, 13-15; cf. Sevéenko, Moschopoulos, p. 134; Browning, Recentiores, p. 1 3. 
52. See above p. 16. 
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VI-VIII (cod. Laur. Gr. 87, 24).53 A certain deacon Kallistos possessed in the 
1270's the best copy of Aristotle's Ethics.54 Twenty years later another Kallistos, 
perhaps the same person, owned a very good text of Homer’s Iliad.55 Manuel 
Bryennios possessed a reliable Diophantos in the 1290's.56 At about the same time 
Choumnos owned Aristotle's Meteora together with the commentary of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias.s7 At the very end of the thirteenth century Theodore Xantho- 
poulos owned a volume of epigrams.55 George Lakapenos who took with him his 
books to ‘Thessaly’, possessed a Libanios among other books zg The hypatos tōn 
philosophón Kyprianos owned the oldest surviving manuscript of Hipparchos’ 
commentary on Aratos’ and Eudoxos’ phainomena (cod. Laur. Gr. 28, 39).60 
Outside Constantinople we know of three rich libraries in the early fourteenth 
century: the one in Trebizond, the othei in Nicaea and the third in Thessalonike. 
For in a poetical subscription written in his book of Homer's Iliad (Ambros. 
Gr. 463 (I 58 sup.) Constantine Loukites says that apart from glory he acquired 
лоААйс лохтідас in Trebizond.6! A fourteenth-century owner listed his books 
kept in a monastery in Nicaea. In his collection he included some twelve volumes 
of which only three were exclusively theological. Among secular authors he 
possessed an important twelfth-century manuscript of Lysias on which the list 
of his books was written (cod. Palatinus Heidelbergensis 88), an Iosepos, a com- 
mentary by Psellos, Aristotle's De caelo, a Pisides and some legal texts and treaties 
of the Komnenian Emperors. His collection also included a volume of legal 
works of the Patriarch Niphon (1310-14) which gives us a ferminus post quem 


53. Bandini, Catalogus, III, cols. 408-409; Moraux et al., Aristoteles Graecus, pp. 326-27. 
This parchment volume written in a "sehr saubere und schone Schrift" was dated ca. 1250 (ibid., 
p. 327). If it was commissioned by Prinkips, however, which is not specified in the ownership 
entry (f. 178", f. 179"), then it may have been copied few years later. On Prinkips see Pachymeres, 
I, pp. 596-97; p. 126, 17-23; pp. 174, 13-175, 4; р. 402, 4-20; рр. 436, 18-438, 14; p. 507, 9-10; 
ibid., II, pp. 55, 15-56, 8; see also С. Mercati, ‘Origine Antiochena di due codici Greci del secolo 
XI’, AB 68 (1950), 210-22, esp. pp. 219-21. On the family of Prinkips Cheilas, see Polemis, Doukat, 
p. 171; see also I. К. Bogiatzides, ‘Ot IIolyxureg XeOx8eg тӯс̧ AaxeBaluovoc', NH 19 (1925), 
192-209. 

54. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 47 (Lameere No 47), EPh 2 (1908), 196. 

55. Cod. Ambros. Gr. 442 (Н 81 sup.), No 25, ff. 277"-278'. 

56. See above p. 74 and n. 41. 

57. J.F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 76, p. 92, 17-20. 

58. Planoudes, Letters, No 28, p. 45, 3. 

$9. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 16, p. 114, 27-29 and scholium. 

60. Bandini, Catalogus, II, col. 64; cf. C. Manitius, Hipparchi in Arati et Eudoxi Phaenomena 
Commentariorum Libri tres, Leipzig, 1894 (Teubner Series), p. IV and p. IX where following Ban- 
dini's Latin translation of the subscription he refers to the owner as Nicetae Cyprii. Cod. Vat. 
Gr. төт of ca. 1296/98 written in Constantinople is the second oldest manuscript containing this 
commentary which, however, derived its text from elsewhere (cf. ibid., p. XVIII and p. XX). At 
the end of the thirteenth century therefore there were at least 3 manuscripts of Hipparchos in the 
capital. On Vat. Gr. 191 see Turyn, Codices Graeci Vaticam, pp. 89-97 and plates 54-68 and 179. 

6r. Martini-Bassi, Catalogus, vol. I, p. 557; Browning, Literacy, p. 45. 
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for this list. Unfortunately it cannot be more accurately dated. Nevertheless 
the existence of this library in Nicaea is a clear indication that some texts used 
in higher education continued to be available there long after this city ceased to 
be the centre of Byzantine Іеагпіпр.62 A more interesting library existed in Thes- 
salonike. Its owner listed his books both theological and secular which amounted 
to some twenty-seven volumes. Apart from twelve theological books he included 
in his collection a Homer, a Sophocles, a Euripides, works of Synesios, Aeschines, 
the Emperor Julian, Themistios, Arrianos, Dionysios (of Halikarnassos), Iso- 
crates, Philostratos etc. all in one volume, and some ten volumes of medical works 
of Hippocrates, Galen and Paul (of Aegina). The volume in which the list was 
written (Vat. Gr. 64) is a collection of prose writers mainly epistolographers. 
What is unusual in this collection is the large proportion of medical works. T'hough 
the list itself gives no evidence of its owner one might presume that he was a 
highly educated doctor active in that org. ai 

How precious books were is shown by the following incident. Andronikos 
Zarides had lent some money to a certain Moschabar in the early fourteenth 
century and was given some books as security. Moschabar's delay in paying his 
debt made Lakapenos, who acted as mediator for his friend at that time in Mele- 
nikon, threaten him with the sale of his books should he fail to return the money. 
Only part of this sum would have been needed to cover the loan. 

A leading scholar of this period, Nikephoros Choumnos, compares the 
scholars who did not possess books with bad craftsmen who were not familiar 
with the tools of their craft for, he says, it is the books which are the means of 
learning and those who pursue higher studies without them try in vain.65 Chou- 
mnos' view represents a general attitude in Byzantium and in a recent study it 
has been shown that book-owning and the habit of reading spread far beyond 
the narrow circle of the highly educated people og 


62. Ed. В. Schóll, ‘Zum Codex Palatinus des Lysias’, Hermes 11 (1876), 203. On this 

manuscript see Th. Thalheim, Lysiae Orationes, Leipzig, 1901 (Teubner Series) ; Sp. P. Lampros, 
NH т (1904), 97-98. Gregoras, I, р. 259, 17-20 refers to the Patriarch Niphon as completely 
uneducated; see also ibid., р. 180, 18-19 where the same statement is made for the Patriarch Atha- 
nasios. : 
63. The note ed. by Н. Usener, Dionysii Halicarnasei Opuscula, vol. I, Leipzig, 1899 ( Teub- 
ner Series), p. XI; cf. Turyn, Codices Graeci Vaticani, p. 47; Wilson, Books and Readers, pp. 
7-8. There is no evidence to identify this collector with the imperial aktouarios Kabasilas who 
was at the death-bed of Michael VIII (Pachymeres, I, p. 530, 10) and resident in Thessalonike 
in 1296; see R. P. L. Petit et B. Korablev, Actes de Chilandar, Actes de l' Athos, V, VV 17 (1911), 
Supplement, No 12, p. 30, 14-15. 

64. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zaridés, No 23, p. 147, 1-23, esp. 15-22 and scholium. This 
Moschabar may well have been a relative of George Moschabar who was professor of the gospel 
in the Patriarchal School in 1281 and chartophylax of the Great Church in 1285; see above pp. 
60-61. 

65. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, Paris, 1844, No 77, р. 93, 1-16. 

66. Browning, Literacy, pp. 42-46. 
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From this brief survey of books owned by thirteenth and early fourteenth- 
century scholars, either mentioned in literary sources or identified so far in sur- 
viving manuscripts, it becomes obvious that the Byzantines of this period highly 
valued books and made every effort to acquire this luxurious commodity. A 
glance at the testimonia of the critical editions of some of their works shows that 
these scholars were farniliar with a wide range of theological, classical and post- 
classical Greek writings. To mention only an example of a grammarian and 
rhetor, George Lakapenos, who is not the best representative of his age, he cited 
in his commentary on some thirty letters (epimerismoi) thirty-three classical and 
post-classical authors more than five hundred times. The most frequently cited 
authors are Aristophanes, Homer, Synesios, Libanios, Demosthenes, Aelius 
Aristides, Sophocles, Thucydides, Euripides and Plato. One is surprised, how- 
ever, to see quotations from Eunapios, Herondas, Simonides and Solon and 
though Lakapenos may have taken some of his references directly from lexica the 
familiarity of the scholars of his day with these authors seems to be unquestion- 
able.67 

Nevertheless scholars, schoolmasters and students were not always rich 
enough to buy books and in order to meet their needs they were forced either to 
borrow books from those who possessed them or to copy them themselves. This 
is one of the reasons why so many autographs of Byzantine scholars are known 
today.68 Some of the books mentioned above as owned by individuals are known 
to us because they were requested by friends in their correspondence, and there | 
is hardly a collection of letters where exchanges of books are not involved. Some- 
times books were sent long distances. Such is the case of a book sent from ‘Thes- 
saly’ to Nikephoros Blemmydes in Asia Міпог.69 George of Cyprus acquired 
the works of a rhetor he was very anxious to study from a monastery.7? Maximos 
Planoudes while in Ephesos lent his translation of Boethius to a doctor there 
and after four years he gave instructions for its safe return.7! His book on har- 
monics lent to a certain Autoreianos seems to have crossed the Bosphoros and a 
search for it was made in the area of Nymphaion.?? Constantine Akropolites 
requested an Epitome of the Aristotelian works to be sent from Thessalonike in 


67. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, pp. 209-225; R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, 
Viator 6 (1975), 20-21. For a discussion of the sources used by Nikephoros Choumnos, "Theodore 
Hyrtakenos, Thomas Magistros and George of Cyprus see Verpeaux, Choumnos, pp. 117-122. On 
Metochites’ sources see Ševčenko, Metochites, esp. p. 23 and n. 30. 


68. Cf. Wilson, Books and Readers, p. 1o. 


69. Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 23, p. 310, 3-4, 8-10; cf. also Wilson, Libraries, p. 
71 where he refers to long distance borrowings from the monastery of St. John of Patmos. 


70. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 89 (Lameere No до), ЕРА 3 (1909), 25-26. 
71. Planoudes, Letters, No 5, pp. 12, 68-15, 8r. 
72. Ibid., No 106, p. 142, 30-35. 
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order to make a copy for his own library.” 

As far as the copying of books by scholars is concerned the case of Planoudes 
discussed above is not the only known example. George of Cyprus says that 
because of his poverty and his great love for books, though he was not a skilful 
scribe, he copied for his own use more books than any scholar before him.7* Two 
autographs of George Pachymeres' paraphrase of the Aristotelian works have 
been recently discovered (cod. Berol. Ham. 512 and Paris. Gr. 1930).75 A man- 
uscript in Venice (Marc. Gr. 202) (collocazione 745) dated in 1292/93 contain- 
ing Aristotelian works with scholia of John Pediasimos and others 'looks like a 
student's book' and may originate with one of the students attending his classes 
if it is not in his own hand.76 A section of Theodore Skoutariotes' book (Paris. Gr. 
1234) was written with his own Һапа.77 Even a manuscript written by Theodora 
Raoulaina (Vat. Gr. 1899) who does not seem to have had financial difficulties 
has survived.78 It is interesting that John Chortasmenos nearly 150 years after 
Theodore II’s death identified the Emperor's handwriting probably in some of 
his personal works.79 These observations indicate that copying was also a plea- 
sure for scholars who took a personal delight in calligraphy. 

However, the scholars of this period did not simply copy or collect books, 
tasks which were undertaken even by comparatively uneducated professional 
scribes or bibliophiles. They were above all commentators and editors of texts 
used in schools or of general interest. The edition of a text was made by collat- 


73. Codex Ambros. Gr. H 81 sup., No 137, ff. 3227-322". The author of this work referred 
to as: боєтў] сорфтатє tay хаб’ ђийс xai Ocióraze might have been Joseph the Philosopher 
who was active both in Constantinople and Thessalonike. 

74. Lameere, Tradition, p. 189, 19-24: xai of nepi тд uerayodgeiw rd тб» ліда: copay 
ёхлоуңиата, nóvoi. " Exvys удо d дуђо xai névng ёра xai tõ» Bu Zeng хатахбошс обу: #тохє 
ÔÈ xai negi тд yodgei uetolwç dyabds Fywy tas yeigac xai ёледўлғо yorjuaaw ox ў» ta platata 
xtjoacba, тої lôloiç idgdow ёхтђсато xai BlBAwy dvttypapeds yéyovey бош» оббєіс ayeóóv Zre- 
poc, tv Aóyov gni pecidvtmy. : 

75. Harlfinger, Heel 'Атбив» уоациф», pp. 357-60 and plates 24-26; cod. Paris. Gr. 448 
(Regius 2269) copied in July 1299 by Andronikos Lependrenos and containing the works of Dio- 
nysios the Areopagite together with Pachymeres’ paraphrase may also have been connected with 
or corrected by Pachymeres; see Omont, MSS. grees datés, p. 14 and plate LXXI. 

76. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., р. 78 and plates 55, 56. On Pediasimos see above p. 124, 
n. 64. For a manuscript written by Constantine Akropolites in 1291/92 (Hierosol. S. Sepulcri 40) 
see Ševčenko, Metochites, p. 23, n. 25; codex Paris. Gr. 2390 might originate from Manuel Bryen- 
nios; see above p. 96 and n. 43. 

77. D. Harlfinger and D. Reinsch, ‘Die Aristotelica des Paris. Gr. 1741’, Philologus 114 
(1979), 34. i 

78. See above p. 140, n. 37. 

79. See cod. Ambros. Gr. 512 (M 46 sup.), ff. Ї'-11'; Martini-Bassi, Catalogus, р. 617; 
cf. I. Ševčenko, ‘Some autographs of Nicephorus Gregoras’, Zbornik Radova, 8, 2 (Mélanges 
Georges Ostrogorsky, II), 443 and n. 24. For another copyist Emperor, Leo VI (886-912), see 


Manaphes, Bibliothekai, рр. 43-44. 
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ing as many manuscripts as possible and then establishing the correct text from 
these manuscripts. We have already mentioned the disastrous effects on books 
of the Fourth Crusade and the efforts of Blemmydes in collecting manuscripts 
during the Nicaean period. It has also been shown that after the recovery of Con- 
stantinople in 1261 many books found their way back to the capital.80 Yet correct 
texts were hardly available and search for such books could take a long time. 
George of Cyprus for example was searching for an exact text of Aristotle's Ethics 
and though he had examined some manuscripts he was not satisfied. But as soon 
as he was informed of the existence of such a copy he immediately wrote to the 
owner requesting his book.8! The painstaking efforts to establish a good copy ` 
are shown in the case of another book of George of Cyprus, the rhetor Aelius 
Aristides. To complete this copy which he had written with his own hand he 
gave it to his student Neokaisareites to collate it with another copy. He then 
sent it to Constantine Meliteniotes asking him either to correct it or to make a 
sign in the margin where correction was needed.8? His Aristides was lent to 
somebody to be copied but the careless scribe had damaged his book with ink 
and oil and he therefore requested Constantine Akropolites' copy to correct his 
own.83 Even during his patriarchate George of Cyprus continued his interest in 
Aristides and asked again for Akropolites’ copy to complete two works of his 
book for, though he was preoccupied with ecclesiastical affairs at the time he 
wanted his book to remain an exact copy and a model edition for future genera- 
tions.84 It was probably after George of Cyprus had completed his own copy 
that he undertook to correct Raoulaina's own version of Aristides which may be 
her autograph volume of this rhetor.85 George of Cyprus communicated his long 
experience to his students. At one stage he advised his student Neokaisareites 
who owned an incomplete book to search everywhere and discover books of the 
same author in order to be able to complete the missing section of his own сору.86 


80. Browning, Recentiores, p. 14; see also above p. 134, and n. 5. 

81. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No 47 (Lameere No 47), ЕРА 2 (1908), 196. 

82. Ibid., No 26 (Lameere No 26), EPh 1 (1908), 425-26; No 75 (Lameere No 75), ЕРА 3 
(1909), 13-14. 

83. Ibid., No 38 (Lameere No 38), EPh 1 (1908), 434-35. 

84. Ibid., No 169 (Lameere No 183), ЕРА 5 (1910), 216: vuvi dé лбьос dAÀog ёлун, d 
tay exxdnotactixay Sndovdts zgayuátov ...(but I want to complete this book) ... iv’ el uù 
ёуф xeyońoopat ... toi; Ó' ody uerézeita то» ф:ЛоАбуоу ðıðaoxalsiov дхо:Вёс тўс TOV 2буоу 
длғєруасіас xai дуадду magdderypa adoro. *EAdsiner бё dijnov адтф uépoc uévtot той лодс 
BaciAéa Aóyov, иёоос бё tı xai тоб аЇухлтіоо, 8» xai neol tod Netdov of ye dxotBéotegoy épiatá- 
vovteg éntypgágovoaw. These two incomplete logoi are to be seen in B. Keil, Aelii Aristides 
Smyrnaei quae supersunt Omnia, Berlin, 1898, vol. II, pp. 253-303. 

8s. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 598, 12-14 (Lameere No 227); see above p. 140, 


n. 37. 
86. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No її (Lameere No 11), EPA 1 (1908), 418: лофта иё» В.ВМа 
лАєіо, et u) Eveors avvéyov ónóca тд обу, dnavtaydber Cqvrjoeu ... tv éxetBev тд Asinov лоосауа- 
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George of Cyprus is not unique. On the contrary his activities marked the 
beginning of a long process of editions of texts of all kinds. Constantine Akro- 
polites for instance requested a good text of Pisides to correct his own old сору.#7 
Also in a letter sent to a cleric he speaks of an incomplete book owned by his 
addressee which needed соггесііопѕ.8 The intellectual activities of Maximos 
Planoudes and his constant demands for parchment and books needed for his 
various editions have already been discussed.89 A characteristically laborious 
example is Planoudes' edition of the Greek anthology. By 1280 he had acquired 
epigrams which he included in an autograph volume (Laur. Gr. 32, 16). During 
the 1290's he undertook the edition of a collection of epigrams based on Con- 
stantine Kephalas’ anthology. But after he had completed his work he found 
another book, probably the one borrowed from Theodore Xanthopoulos, and 
thus he made additions as appendices to the first four books. He gave instructions 
that the appendices should be unified with the corresponding chapters of the 
anthology which actually were to be carried out few years after Planoudes' death 
by Demetrios Triklinios.9 

After the transcription of the text was completed a final check by the editor 
or a specialist on the subject was necessary in order to correct the mistakes made 
by the employed scribes. This explains the many erasures, corrections and mar- 
ginal notes made by Planoudes and other scholars.9! Theodora Raoulaina had 
three of her books sent for correction to George of Cyprus, Planoudes and 
Constantine Akropolites.92 Akropolites himself asked a friend to correct both his 
own mistakes and those made by the scribe ma personal volume containing his 
works.93 

If the edited author was a text-book used in schools then it was usually 
accompanied by scholia in the margins which if they were лаАша were, it seems, 


87. Cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 8r sup., No 78, f. 296". 

88. Ibid., No 70, ff. 293'-294': f. 293": "Egg... éAunij thw BlBdov elvai... f. 294° Ñ 
ateiAov tò Brëllen el; dvaninowow ў xónov беАђаас ànaAAd£a: адтдс dvanáfjpocov. 

89. See above p. 7o ff. . 

оо. Planoudes, Letters, No 28, p. 45, 3-5:... тђу тб» émiypauuávov íBAov аітђсауті 
H0L. ..; see cod. Venet. Marc. Gr. 481, f. 81°: Spora roig ё» тф лото трўџаті, peta tò yoa- 
фа: éxeiva dE érépov В:ВАіоо соуабоосбдёута xatà xspáAaua, дрғіЛоута Ai ode exelvoig yodpecbat, 
Exactov xegdAaiov où réi ápuóCovti хврайа!ф; cf. British Museum Add., No 16409, f. 90°; cf. 
Planoudes, RE 20, 2 (1950), cols. 2236-2239; Wendel, Planoudea, pp. 423-25; Turyn, Dated Greek 
MSS., p. 91 and plates 71, 73; idem, ‘Demetrius Triclinius and the Planudean Anthology’, EEBS 
39-40 (1972/73), 403-450, esp. pp. 408-29. 

91. See above p. 88 and n. 145. For a Planoudean correction of a scholium of Tzetzes on 
Aristophanes’ Ploutos see W. J. W. Koster et D. Holwerda, "De Eustathio, Tzetza, Moschopulo, 
Planude, Aristophanis Commentatoribus’, Mnemosyne, Series IV, vol. 7 (1954), 155-56. 

92. See above pp. 109, 140; see also Appendix, No 6o, p. 164. 

93. Cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup., No 186: f. 331": тд лъЁіоу alvà бігА0є... f. 332° d té 
Loi тф ёхтєбє:иёуф xal & тф perayoapdsr ѓсралта! тє xai бийшарота . . . uiv уушоѓсас poorridog 
od шхобс dradAdteac. 
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copied concurrently with the text or sometimes after the text was copied, space 
having being left for this purpose.” But most of the great teachers of this period, 
though they knew older commentaries, wrote their own additional scholia and 
interlinear glosses which were to be reproduced later thus showing to modern 
philologists the popularity which certain editions and commentaries had enjoyed.95 


After having been bound an acceptable copy was finally ready for the editor.% 
Nevertheless this edition could only refer to the best manuscript in the area in 
which it was edited, since exact texts were not always employed. Even so a new 
copy made from this manuscript would involve similar work and apart from the 
corrections would mainly carry the same mistakes. It is during this period that 
classical texts have in some cases been altered by their editors and we can usually 
—but not always-—establish better readings from earlier manuscripts and papyri 
which were unknown to these scholars.97 It must be stressed, however, that if 
these scholars had not undertaken their editions based on collection and repro- 
duction of earlier manuscripts our knowledge of Greek classical texts would 
undoubtedly have been much more limited.% 


Nevertheless the intellectuals of this period were not producing only for 
posterity. They had students and followers. Above all they had the official sup- 
port of the Church and the patronage and protection of the State by whom most 
of these scholars were employed. The intellectual movement of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries could hardly have flourished if this protection and en- 
couragement had been withheld. Some examples may suffice. We have seen 
Demetrios Karykes leading the intellectual circle which examined the young 
Nikephoros Blemmydes ca. 1223 at the orders and in the presence of the Emperor 
John III Batatzes. A few years later in 1239 the Empress Eirene encouraged 
and participated in an astronomical discussion with which George Akropolites 
seems to have made his debut in politics.?9 Another discussion by intellectuals 


94. This is the case with cod. Laur. Conventi Soppressi 139 (A.D. 1291) containing Homer's 
Iliad; cf. Turyn, Dated Greek MSS., p. 73 and plate 54. 

95. For the popularity of works by scholars of this period see above p. 47 ff., p. 88 ff., p. 
105 ff., and p. 123. 

96. For the existence of flf Aozoioi and fíBAwv ѓёлісхєоаста! see George of Cyprus’ letters 
to Raoulaina, ed. Kougeas, Münchener Thukydides, p. 597, 3-4 (Lameere No 211) and to Neokai- 
sareites, ed. Eustratiades, Kyprios, No її (Lameere No тї), EPh 1 (1908), 418; ibid., No 100 
(Lameere No тоз), EPh 3 (1909), 33. On the process of copying a manuscript employed in the mo- 
nastery of Stoudios in Constantinople see N. X. Eleopoulos, ‘H fiflAw65jxn xai tò BiBdioyoa- 
gixóv ёоуастђоюу тўс povis тфу Xrovdlov, Athens, 1967, pp. 28-36. 

97. For Planoudean emendations on the text of Aratos and for his intervention and inter- 
polation in the text of Nonnos' Dionysiaka see above pp. 72, 79 and notes 33, 82; Wilson, Church 
and classical studies, pp. 72-73, 77. 

98. For a list of the oldest surviving manuscripts or the best witnesses of their respective 
authors dated from this period see Hunger, Wissenschaft, pp. 124-25. 

99. See above p. 9 and p. 13 ff. and notes 22, 23, 49-51. 
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which took place in the palace is reported by Maximos Holobolos. The Emperor 
Michael VIII asked for the views of a group of scholars for the explanation of a 
certain passage from the gospel of St. Luke and after he had listened to their 
points he put forward his own view in a written document he had himself prepared 
in advance.100 Holobolos who was ordered to read the text so much admired 
the Emperor’s style and his familiarity with the Attic language and the Holy 
Scriptures that he prepared an edition of it which he most probably delivered 
before the same intellectual circle.101 The discussion of Andronikos II with 
Manuel Bryennios mentioned above resulted in the official approval of astronomy 
and the flourishing of this subject thereafter.102 It is not the only known. Maxi- 
mos Kausokalybes, Gregory Palamas and Nikephoros Gregoras are reported to 
have had discussions with Andronikos II before other scholars in the palace.193 

These intellectual gatherings in the imperial palace facilitated the creation 
of scholarly groups. Scholars with common interests exchanged letters, books, 
points of view or listened to rhetorical or other works prepared by one of their 
members. It is through these intellectual circles that learning went beyond the 
traditional limits of the schools, and new ideas and interests in certain subjects 
became known and appreciated. However, envy and rivalry between scholars 
or groups were not unusual. Personal ambitions to secure imperial favour or a 
higher post were sometimes bitterly fought on the intellectual battle ground. 
Nikephoros Blemmydes for example speaks of a gidocopodéoyn and a AoyoAcoxía 
which seem to have been connected with the accusation brought by his two stu- 
dents against him before the Emperor and the synod.1% Though nothing is 
known about this philosophical or intellectual club it probably refers to a group 
of scholars in Nicaea who disliked Blemmydes and encouraged his disgrace. 
Later on George of Cyprus was blamed by Pachymeres for not writing for plea- 
sure while some mistakes he had made in one of his letters were maliciously exag- 
gerated.105 Tt is possible that this rival group opposing George of Cyprus may 
have been connected with the Patriarchal School. Maximos Planoudes, too, 
speaks of those who were ready to accuse him of conversion to the Catholic dogma 
in connection with a religious mission to Cilicia he was requested to undertake 
ca. 1295/96.196 Since Planoudes’ ambition at that time seems to have been only 


100. Holobolos, Orationes, рр. 21, 31-24, 22. This meeting may have taken place ca. 1265- 
1273 when Holobolos enjoyed the favour of Michael VIII. 

тот. Ibid., pp. 22, 26-34; 24, 23-25; 28, 18-20, 26; 29, 3-8. 

102. See above p. 96 and n. 42. 

тоз. See Kausokalybes’ life ed. F. Halkin, AB 54 (1936), 71, 5-17; Gregoras, I, Р. 327, 10 ff. 
For Palamas see J. Meyendorff, Introduction à l'étude de Grégoire Palamas, Paris, 1959, PP- 46-47 


and n. 15. 
104. Blemmydes, Curriculum, p. 100, 10; Laskaris, Letters, Appendix III, No 33, P- 325, 14- 
105. See above p. 47 and n. 83. 
тоб. See above р. 68 and n. 11. 
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learning, one is inclined to suspect the existence of a rival group in Constanti- 
nople opposing Planoudes. The well-known enmity between Metochites and 
Choumnos which was the result of personal rather than intellectual ambitions 
created two rival scholarly groups in the capital and ended only with their deaths. 107 


However co-operation and amity seem to have been the usual tendency 
within small intellectual groups, a number of which can be assumed from the 
contemporary sources, especially the correspondence of this period. George 
Babouskomites for example together with some imperial officials formed an 
intellectual group around 1250 which involved the exchange of books. The Em- 
peror Theodore II gathered around him an intellectual circle of both laymen 
and clerics with whom he exchanged points of view on a variety of subjects. 108 
During the reign of Michael VIII leading figures such as George Akropolites, 
Constantine Meliteniotes, Maximos Holobolos, the Patriarch Geimanos III, 
Theodore Skoutariotes and George of Cyprus seem to have belonged to an intel- 
lectual group.109 Another literary group mostly formed by officials of the Great 
Church seems to have existed at the same period.110 Theodora Raoulaina was 
connected with the most distinguished scholars of her day with whom she shared 
intellectual interests or exchanged books.!!! Maximos Planoudes was in close 
touch with Theodore Mouzalon, Nikephoros Choumnos, John Glykys, Manuel 
Bryennios, Theodore Xanthopoulos, Leo Bardales and others.112 A group of 
his students continued their friendship after their studies and kept in close touch 
though they had followed different careers and were sometimes far away from 
each other.!3 Surviving letter collections of this period confirm the continuity 
of those scholarly ocAAoyo: or Өёатоа which seem to have been a permanent fea- 
ture of the Byzantine intellectual scene.114 It was perhaps these élite circles who 
kept Byzantine learning alive even during periods of hardship and internal or 
external difficulties. One thinks of the Macedonian and the Palaiologan revivals 
of learning which followed the iconoclastic controversy and the disaster of the 


107. Sevtenko, Polémique, (passim) ; idem, Metochites, p. 27; Verpeaux, Choumnos, pp. 57- 
бо and 152-157; Nicol, Learning, p. 33. 

108. See above p. 15 ff. and p. 21 ff. 

109. For the exchange of books within this group see above p. 138 ff.; cf. Pachymeres, I, 
р. 374, 9-13. 

110. See above p. 139 and n. 35. 

III. Such as George of Cyprus, Nikephoros Choumnos, Maximos Planoudes, Constantine 
Akropolites. See above p. 140. 

112. See Planoudes, Letters, Nos 5, 6, 23, 28, 32, 33, 67 sent to these scholars. 

113. On the friendship of Lakapenos, John and Andronikos Zarides, John Zacharias and 
Merkourios see above p. 83 ff. and p. 102 ff. 

114. Lindstam, Lakapenos and Zarides, No 2, р. 8, 9 (Etatola); No 3, p. 16, 4 (бшдос); 
No 4, p. 26, 4-6 (asvoóoi) ; No 6, p. 41, 12 (бато!баї); No 16, p. 112, 7 (avAdoyor); Hyrtakenos, 
Letters, No 5, p. 727 (avAdoyor) ; Constantine Akropolites letter No 137, cod. Ambros. Gr. Н 81 
sup., f. 322°. 
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Fourth Crusade respectively. It was no doubt outstanding figures like Leo the 
Philosopher, Photios and Arethas, Blemmydes, Akropolites and Planoudes who 
directed these revivals.!!5 Nevertheless these scholars could hardly have been 
successful in their intellectual pursuits if they were not appreciated and followed 
by other contemporary men of learning. 

We now turn to examine the sources used and the text-books composed for 
the teaching of two of the fundamental subjects of higher education, rhetoric and 
higher mathematics. Though poetry and rhetoric can hardly be distinguished, 
the latter presupposes a deep study of the former. That these two disciplines 
were interchangeable is shown by the fact that there is hardly a rhetorical com- 
position without some quotations from Homer or Hesiod, Pindar or the trage- 
dans, Though poetry was usually included in the enkyklios paideia—a term so 
loosely employed throughout the whole Byzantine period—its serious study did 
sometimes continue in higher education probably as a preliminary step or a nec- 
essary revision before the teaching of rhetoric. Furthermore poetry and rhetoric 
were usually the two main subjects whose study was essential for candidates for 
the lesser offices of the State, and public schools for the teaching of poetry and 
rhetoric operated both in Nicaea and Constantinople.116 

The great philologists of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century 
with their various editions of classical poetry created new interest in and expand- 
ed the scope of poetry. Scholars thereafter paid more attention to metre especially 
hexameter and even to the ancient Greek dialects. It is the editions and scholia 
of these teachers that give us a picture of what was taught in the subject at schools. 
Homer, especially the first two books of the Iliad, Hesiod, Pindar, the Byzantine 
triads of Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, O. Tyrannus) and Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae) and some poems of Theocritos represented the main texts for the 
teaching of poetry.117 

After a deep study of poetry the student entered a more difficult sector of 
learning, namely rhetoric. While he was studying poetry the student was asked 
to produce his own verses in the classical metres; in rhetoric he was expected to 
reach a high standard of eloquence and to write in an acceptable style based not 
on the spoken but on the Attic language.118 This accomplishment presupposes 
a long training given through special text-books prepared during the second 


irs. On the flourishing of learning during the ninth and tenth century see Hussey, Church 
and Learning, pp. 22-36; Lemerle, Humanisme, p. 109 ff.; P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universitat 
von Konstantinopel (Byzantinisches Archiv, 14), Munich, 1974, esp. pp. 1-28. 

116. For such schools run by Hexapterygos, Senachereim, Hyaleas, Chalkomatopoulos and ` 
Hyrtakenos see above p. 9 ff. p. 19, p. 92 ff. 


117. See above p. 79 ff. and p. 107. 
118. Planoudes, Letters, No 66, p. 81, 44-45; Clark, Rhetoric, pp. 144-76 where he examines 


the mimésis practised in the Graeco-Roman education; Hunger, Mimesis, p. 30 ff.; В. Jenkins, ‘The 
Hellenistic origins of Byzantine literature’, DOP 17 (1963), 39-52. 
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sophistic period which were never superseded during the whole Byzantine period. 
The progymnasmata of Aphthonios and Hermogenes especially in the form pre- 
sented by the former were the starting point for the teaching of rhetoric. These 
fourteen chapters, the fable (4600c), the tale (дијууиа), the chreia (xosía), 
the proverb (yv@un), the refutation (dvaoxevy), the confirmation ( xaraoxevij), 
the commonplace (хо дс тблос), the encomium (éyx@muov), the vituperation 
('véyoc), the comparison (a$yxoioic), the characterization (болоа), the de- 
scription (Zxgoactc), the thesis (0écic), the proposal of a law (ғісфооӣс̧ vóuoc), 
were constantly commented upon by Byzantine teachers but never changed. 
The great success of these progymnasmata, which continued to be taught both in 
the East and through early translations in the Latin West until the seventeenth 
century, is due to the fact that they gave patterns to the students to follow.119 
The students studied hard and prepared their own yvuvacia: or compositions 
on every chapter, proceeding from the simple to the more difficult.120 There then 
usually followed a study of Hermogenes' work ‘the art of rhetoric’ which was 
based on the great works of classical oratorg 131 According to the standing of 
the teacher this study may or may not have extended to a wider range of rhetori- 
cal works such as those of Libanios, Synesios, Aelius Aristides. Classical orators 
such as Demosthenes and Isocrates also played their part in the study of rhetoric. 
Even Plato and Thucydides were studied as models of Attic eloquence. Chris- 
tian literature, too, was utilised for rhetorical studies. The works of the Cappa- 
docian fathers, especially the sermons of Gregory of Nazianzos, became the 
object of many scholia which is an indication that St. Gregory was also included 
in the school curriculum.122, 


From the period under review a number of progymnasmata survive written 
by teachers as models for their students. Theodore Hexapterygos, a famous 
teacher of rhetoric in Nicaea, composed his tales (deyyrjuata) which are still 
unpublished (cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 254, ff. 120'-125"). George of Cyprus pre- 
pared his own works on some chapters of these progymnasmata (fables, tales, 
chreia, encomium, characterization). George Pachymeres wrote his own examples 
on the progymnasmata of Aphthonios. Constantine Akropolites who may or may 
not have acted as a teacher wrote his progymnasmata on seven chapters of Aphtho- 
nios' work. Maximos Planoudes wrote an encomium and a corpus on rhetoric 
based on Aphthonios' and Hermogenes’ works and their earlier commentators. 123 


119. Clark, Rhetoric, pp. 179-212; Hunger, Mimesis, pp. 19-21; Kustas, Rhetoric, p. 22 and 
n. I. 

120. Lameere, Tradition, p. 185, 24-26; cod. Ambros. Gr. H 81 sup., No 71, f. 294': poi- 
туту дуауісџата; see Appendix, No 71, p. 165, 5. 

121. Kaustas, Rhetoric, pp. 14-22. 

122. Wilson, Church and classical studies, p. 70; on the study of Plato see ibid., p. 71; PG 


133, Col. 1297. 
123. For the discussion of these works see above p. то ff., p. 45, p. бї, p. 8o ff. and pp. 100-101. 
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Though rhetoric continued to be traditionally taught the authors employed 
and the standards achieved seem to have varied. In the Nicaean period for ex- 
ample Nikephoros Blemmydes studied rhetoric by means of the progymnasmata 
and the ‘art of rhetoric’ of Hermogenes.!24 Hexapterygos and his student George 
Akropolites taught rhetoric probably using Aphthonios’ and Hermogenes’ 
works.!25 It was Akropolites’ student, George of Cyprus, who went beyond this 
pattern. For we know that apart from these text-books he taught rhetoric through 
Demosthenes and even the works of Plato.!26 This seems to have been a new 
approach, for his students studied rhetoric from the actual original text which 
was far more useful than studying through scholiasts and commentaries. His 
meletai, which were written as antilogiai to the declamations of Libanios, indicate 
that Libanios also played his part in George of Cyprus' teaching. Had these 
meletai been deprived of their titles their dating would have been a puzzle for the 
philologists who might have attributed them to a much earlier регіой.127 Another 
rhetor to whom George of Cyprus gave much attention is Aelius Aristides, a 
sophist and public orator of the second century A.D. The great number of man- 
uscripts of this rhetor surviving from this period onwards shows clearly the 
influence of George of Cyprus' edition of Aristides, which became a basic text- 
book for rhetoric thereafter.128 This task seems to have been undertaken by 
others and George Pachymeres prepared his thirteen meletat probably following 
this development. The results came soon and can be seen not only in the works 
of George of Cyprus but also in those of his students, especially Nikephoros 
Choumnos.129 

This revival in the study of rhetoric does not seem to have lasted long. Ma- 
ximos Planoudes, a scholar probably connected with George of Cyprus, writing 
to Nikephoros Choumnos in 1299 complained that the subject was on the decline. 
If Planoudes is to be believed there is at least some explanation for this decline, 
namely the greater attention to mathematical sciences shown by Byzantine scholars 


124. See above p. 7. 

125. Lameere, Tradition, p. 185, 21-22; see also above p. 11 and p. 32. 

126. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. III, Paris, 1831, p. 370; cf. Wilson, Church and 
classical studies, p. 71; see also above p. 46. 

127. See P. Maas, ‘Gregorios Kyprios und Libanios', BN 1 (1920), 48-49; see also above 
р. 42 and n. 55. For the study of the declamation which usually followed the progymnasmata 
during the Graeco-Roman period see Clark, Rhetoric, pp. 213-61. For some speeches earlier 
attributed to Aelius Aristides but actually written by Thomas Magistros see Hunger, Mimesis, 
р. 20 and notes 14, 15; ed. by F. W. Lenz, Fünf Reden Thomas Magisters, Leiden, 1963; cf. Sevéen- 
ko, Metochites, p. 22 and n. 23. 

128. Cf. P. Aelii Aristides Opera quae extant omnia, vol. I, ed. F. W. Lenz, preface by C. A. 
Behr, Lugduni Batavorum, 1976, pp. IX-LXVI where he gives a list of 234 manuscripts and few 
papyri containing Aristides mostly dated from this period onwards. 

129. See above p. 61 and n. 59. Оп Choumnos' rhetorical works and his views about elo- 


quence see Verpeaux, Choumnos, pp. 83-122. 
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after the death of the Patiiarch Gregory of Cyprus ( t 1289).130 

The teaching of rhetoric was not only limited to lay students but also required 
for men destined to serve the Church. Of the above named teachers, Blemmydes 
was a monk who ran a monastic school near Ephesos, Pachymeres was a deacon 
and professor of the Patriarchal School, while Planoudes, himself a monk, had 
among his students both laymen and monks. On the other hand, among Byzan- 
tine scholars one can hardly make a distinction between those who wrote ex- 
plicitly on secular or religious subjects in the thirteenth century. Rhetoric was 
useful for both directions of higher education and it was from the graduates of 
rhetoric that the ruling class was formed.131 


How did rhetoric come to occupy such a prominent position? Byzantine 
Church and State always needed well trained men to fill the various sections of 
both institutions. The Emperors on the one hand patronized learning and chose 
their officials from among the best scholars of the higher secular institutions. 
Byzantine diplomacy and relations with foreign rulers as well as internal affairs 
both in the capital and the provinces were performed by well trained civil ser- 
vants.132 On the other hand for the numerous bishoprics, the administration of 
the Church, and the relations and discussions with the Catholic Church men of 
considerable knowledge both of secular and ecclesiastical learning were needed 
and rhetoric formed the stepping-stone to the acquisition of such experience. 
To support or to oppose satisfactorily the Union of the Churches, a question 
which dominated Byzantium during the reign of Michael VIII, demanded not 
only a good knowledge of theology but above all a fluent tongue and a convincing 
pen.!33 Furthermore no ceremonial occasion either civil or ecclesiastical remained 
ungraced by a speech. Lives of saints were elaborately collected, composed and ` 
delivered for celebrations in the appropriate church either їп Constantinople or 
elsewhere.134 The rhetor of the Church would deliver a eulogizing speech at 
certain imperial ceremonies.!35 Imperial or patriarchal decrees were written in 
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134. C. Akropolites’ letter No 14, ed. Treu, BZ 1 (1892), 362; No 29, cod. Ambros. Gr. H 
81 sup., f. 278"; No 32, ed. Delehaye, AB 51 (1933), 272; No 40, cod. Ambros. of. cit., f. 283"; 
No 88, ed. Kerameus, Analekta, I, pp. 161-62; No 143, ed. Delehaye, AB 51 (1933), 275-76; No 
176, ed. Delehaye, ibid., p. 277; No 171, ibid., p. 277; No 175, ibid., pp. 277-78; No 176, ibid., p. 
278; cf. M. M. Wicks, Aelius Aristides and the society of his time, unpublished M.A. thesis, 
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the best possible style. Well composed letters or orations written by individual 
scholars were circulated and read aloud among the intellectual élite.!36 A high 
standard of eloquence not only facilitated a career in the State or the Church; 
it also brought honour and respect. Finally the tendency towards a humanistic 
attitude during this period was promoted by familiarity with and imitation of 
the classical authors as a result of the deeper study of rhetoric, especially after 
the recovery of Constantinople in 1261.137 

It seems that a small number of students continued their studies beyond 
rhetoric or at least beyond Aristotle’s logic. But those few who went through 
the Quadrivium and continued their philosophical studies usually became the 
outstanding figures of their age. Whether higher mathematics preceded or follow- 
ed the study of philosophy cannot be decided from the existing evidence during 
this period. Blemmydes and Metochites referring to their own studies mention 
first the study of logic and then the study of the Quadrivium. On the other hand 
George Akropolites seems to have taught his students arithmetic and geometry 
prior to Aristotelian philosophy.138 Obviously a profound study of higher mathe- 
matics required a long period, gifted teachers and students able to go through 
the difficult text-books written on each subject of the Quadrivium. But teachers 
widely versed in higher mathematics were hardly available.139 This does not 
apply, however, in the teaching of philosophy where so many works were written 
and the line of commentators on Aristotle goes back to the ninth century if not 
to late antiquity.!4 It seems therefore that higher mathematics followed the 
teaching of Aristotle’s logic but could open the way for a more serious study on 
the other Aristotelian works, i.e. ethics, physics, metaphysics etc., which ideally 
concluded higher education though it was only achieved by a handful of great 
scholars in every period. 
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Higher mathematics, called ў nadnuatiny tetoaxtvc (i.e. arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy), were taught throughout the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries as a part of philosophy though not always at the same standards or 
through the same text-books. Nikolaos Mesarites in his description of the church 
of the Holy Apostles ca. 1200 reports on the teaching of arithmetic, music and 
geometry in that branch of the Patriarchal School. There is no mention of astro- 
поту which seems to have been replaced by тейісіпе. 4: Some twenty years 
later a former student of the Patriarchal School, Prodromos of Skamandros, 
taught his pupil Blemmydes arithmetic, geometry and astronomy through the 
works of Nikomachos, Diophantos, Euclid and others.!4? It is most probable 
that Blemmydes taught mathematics to his students. George Akropolites for 
instance speaks of his knowledge of astronomy which he acquired by attending 
Blemmydes' classes. Akropolites himself seéms to have been a good mathema- 
tician for he is praised for this by his student Theodore II Laskaris. In Con- . 
stantinople, too, after 1261, George Akropolites, as professor of the higher secular 
school, taught his students the arithmetic of Nikomachos and the geometry 
of Euclid as part of a course on philosophy.!43 The fact that no commentaries 
on mathematics are known so far from the Nicaean period is perhaps an indica- 
tion that the subject was superficially taught during that period. Akropolites' 
lectures on arithmetic and geometry therefore might represent what George of 
Cyprus reported as ‘subjects unknown to the many even in their titles'.144 Two 
of Akropolites' students, George of Cyprus and John Pediasimos lectured also 
on mathematics. Pediasimos in particular showed a special interest in mathe- 
matics. His teaching is illustrated by his surviving works. He wrote a treatise 
on music and a geometry based on Hero, while in astronomy he commented upon 
Cleomedes and wrote a short work on the seven planets.145 


During the 1280’s Theodore Metochites studied mathematics in Asia Minor. 
He went through Nikomachos' arithmetic, Euclid's harmonics and geometry, 
as well as the works of Apollonios of Perge, Serenos and Theodosios on the same 
subject. However, it was many years later that he acquired a more profound 
‘knowledge of mathematics and especially astronomy, thanks to his private studies 
under Manuel Bryennios.146 

The final years of the thirteenth and the early fourteenth century witnessed 
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a revived interest in mathematical studies which was to continue throughout the 
rest of the fourteenth century. The leading figures in this revival were Maximos 
Planoudes, Manuel Bryennios and George Pachymeres. Planoudes taught every 
subject of the Quadrivium and wrote his own works and scholia on them. Apart 
from his edition and scholia on Diophantos he wrote his Indian Calculus, collect- 
ed nearly all the works written on harmonics, wrote scholia on Euclid and edited 
Aratos and Cleomedes.!47 However, Planoudes was familiar with a wider range 
of ancient mathematics. In one of his letters for instance he speaks of the works 
of Nikomachos and Diophantos, of Euclid and of Zosimos’ (i.e. Cleonides) har- 
monics and of Theodosios' sphairika, works which he had consulted in the imperial 
library housed in the monastery where he lived. Planoudes was also familiar 
with Ptolemy as can be seen not only by his edition of the Geography but also 
by the fact that following Ptolemy he amended the text of Aratos. 148 

Manuel Bryennios seems to have been among the few scholars of his age 
who specialized only in one section of learning, namely mathematics. For no 
correspondence, no rhetorical or philosophical works of his seem to have survived. 
Though he is mainly known as an astronomer and as private tutor in astronomy 
to 'Theodore Metochites we can only deduce Bryennios' writings on this subject 
from two glosses in cod. Laur. 28, 12.149 His interest in the other subjects of the 
Quadrivium, however, is shown by the fact that he owned a volume of Diophantos, 
by his scholia on Ptolemy's Almagest and above all by his important work on 
harmonics. 'To compose this work Bryennios employed nearly all the surviving 
works on harmonics such as Aristides Quintilianus, Aristoxenos, Cleonides, 
Nikomachos, Porphyry, Ptolemy and Theon of Smyrna.150 

The other major mathematician of this period is the polyhistor George Pachy- 
meres. His main work, the Quadrivium, written ca. 1300 is probably the best 
surviving Byzantine compilation on the four disciplines. Pachymeres' Quadri- 
vium can be regarded as an encyclopaedia based on ancient works some of them 
partly lost. On arithmetic his main sources were Nikomachos and Diophantos; 
on music, Ptolemy and Porphyry; on geometry, Euclid; and on astronomy, Aratos, 
Archimedes, Aristotle, Cleomedes, Euclid, Ptolemy and Theon. The fact that 
Pachymeres employed so many ancient works to compose his Quadrivium clearly 
indicates that all these authors were available in Constantinople.!5! 

Minor mathematical works were written at this period by Manuel Mo- 
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schopoulos and by an otherwise unknown monk Neophytos, who like Planoudes 
used the Arabic numerals.!52 Pingree also maintains that Gregory Chioniades, 
after he had studied astronomy in Tabriz during the 1290’s, returned to Con- 
stantinople where he spent some time translating Persian works into Greek ca. 
1298-1302. Nevertheless, since the major mathematical works of this period are 
based on ancient Greek mathematics it appears that some time may have elapsed 
before Chioniades' translations influenced Palaiologan astronomy.!53 

Mention might also be made of the study of physics which was also taught 
as a part of philosophy. Nikephoros Blemmydes reports among his mathematical 
studies under Prodromos of Skamandros the study of optics and catoptrics. He 
later taught Aristotle's physics and wrote a manual on the subject while a student 
of his, Theodore II, shows familiarity with physics in his work De Communione 
Naturali.** Later on Nikephoros Choumnos wrote some treatises on physics 
which to a large extent аге still unpublished.155 

From this brief survey of the study and teaching of mathematics during the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries it becomes clear that the study of the 
Quadrivium flourished towards the end of this period. Some of the leading schol- 
ars also knew most of the ancient works on mathematics which they edited or 
commented upon or even employed in the composition of their own works. 
Nevertheless, these Byzantine scholars made little or no progress in higher ma- 
thematics and their main contribution lies in the preservation of ancient Greek 
mathematics. 156 
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Higher education in Byzantium was closely linked with the administrative 
system and professional requirements of the State and the Church; it enjoyed the 
patronage of the Emperor and the Patriarch and inevitably followed the fate of 
its patrons. Consequently in periods of imperial and ecclesiastical stability or 
prosperity higher education flourished while in periods of trouble it declined. 

In so far as Byzantine education is concerned the period that followed 1204 
reflects the resilience with which the Byzantines reacted to the capture of Con- 
stantinople and the destruction of their institutions. The reorganization in edu- 
cation which followed was swift and efficient since the continuity of administra- 
tion depended on a highly educated civil service which had been taught and 
trained by competent scholars. The credit for this must go to John III Batatzes 
and his son Theodore II who provided a natural focus for the intellectuals in 
exile and encouraged and inspired them in their scholarly pursuits. It was due 
to such patronage that Nikephoros Blemmydes, the greatest scholar of the Nicaean 
Empire, indefatigably collected manuscripts, wrote text-books and in general 
kept alive higher learning. Later under the Palaiologoi it is Maximos Planoudes 
who would secure Hellenic works for posterity and revive interest in the ancient 
theory of music and poetry. 

Under the impact of the disaster of 1204 and thanks to the imperial encour- 
agement higher education which since the twelfth. century had been the pre- 
serve of the Patriarch came once again under the protection of the Emperor. 

The capture of Constantinople was also significant in another way. Dis- 
placed from their capital the Byzantine intellectuals were forced to re-examine 
themselves and the world that surrounded them. They became conscious of the 
Latin and Muslim worlds and they realised that they were no longer the sole 
bearers of culture. A number of Byzantine scholars tried to understand these 
cultures by studying Latin and Arabic and went on to translate into Greek works 
from both languages. This awareness of the existence of other cultures coin- 
cided with a humanist trend which was given a new impetus with the recovery 
of Constantinople in 1261 followed by the re-establishment of the higher Imperial 
School and the foundation of libraries with the main purpose of preserving the 
Greco-Byzantine heritage. 

As in the past there was a symbiosis between humanist and religious ele- 
ments and their two directions, religious and secular, are reflected in Byzantine 
education. Surprisingly, though the Church produced its own rhetors, philo- 
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sophers and historians it continued to teach its clergy through the medium of De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides and Aristotle. No attempt was ever made to replace 
these authors with Christian ones. Indeed this double aspect of Byzantine life 
is emphasized by the fact that in addition to the foundation of the higher Imperial 
School in 1261 there came the re-establishment of the Patriarchal School shortly 
after. 

The students of the Patriarchal School during the twelfth and the late thir- 
teenth centuries studied the exegesis of the Holy Scriptures and no doubt the 
secular curriculum, but the emphasis in their courses was predominantly religious. 
They studied the techniques of poetry, rhetoric and logic but they paid even great 
attention to the Old and New Testaments, the writings of the Fathers and the 
teaching of the Orthodox Church. One only needs to mention the numerous 
theological didaskaliai of the professors of the Patriarchal School in the twelfth 
century. In the late thirteenth century, too, though the Patriarchal School seems 
to have been influenced by the humanistic development of that time it never lost 
its religious character. The encomia of Maximos Holobolos for Michael VIII, 
for example, are full of quotations from religious sources. On the other hand 
the contemporary encomia of George of Cyprus both for Michael VIII and An- 
dronikos II contain quotations mainly from secular sources. The former was a 
professor of the Patriarchal School and thus more concerned with religious liter- 
ature while the latter was concerned with higher education in the service of the · 
Emperor and was more influenced by the Ovga8ev matdeia or secular learning. 


This does not mean that men of secular interests ignored religious learning 
in their writings. For, even if they wanted to do so they were conscious that they 
must not express views in public if they happened to be in any way antagonistic 
to the doctrines of the Orthodox Church. 

Indeed most of the greater teachers of this period were sooner or later in 
life connected with the Church either as monks or as high ecclesiastical officials 
and Patriarchs. This is for example the case with Blemmydes, Holobolos, George 
of Cyprus, John Pediasimos, George Pachymeres, Maximos Planoudes and John 
Glykys. Most of these teachers taught at schools attached to churches or monas- 
teries where they may also have lived and where libraries were established. Some 
of their students especially those who came from a distant area resided in the 
monastery. This kind of school and tutorial supervision seems to have been very 
effective and created close relations not only between teacher and student but also 
among the students themselves as we can deduce from their correspondence. 
During their daily or nightly meetings they discussed subjects related to their 
studies, copied or edited texts, composed and delivered orations, read out well- 
composed letters and participated in ecclesiastical ceremonies. Sometimes stu- 
dents served as assistants to their tutors (хооофагог тоб yoood) and they were 
often entrusted with the teaching of the new students. 

Being a monk.did not therefore exclude the possibility of becoming a scholar 
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collecting books and studying secular authors, ancient Greek philosophers and 
mathematicians, or even joining the intellectual circles, delivering orations at 
ceremonial occasions and serving the Empire in political missions. 

The many-sided interests of Byzantine scholars are reflected in the activities 
of the teachers of this period. In fact the ideal of Byzantine learning was poly- 
mathy. Blemmydes for example studied and probably taught grammar, poetry, 
rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, geography, medicine and the Holy Scriptures. 
The same is true of most of the other outstanding teachers of higher education. 

It was these polymaths who led the search for the recovery of the ancient 
texts scattered as a result of the events of 1204; and the rediscovery and re-edi- 
tion of such texts gave to these scholars the opportunity to re-examine this tradi- 
tional material with a fresh interest and different ideas and under different cir- 
cumstances. Teachers were no more satisfied with the older commentaries and 
scholia. Ancient Greek poetry, philosophy and mathematics were once again 
thoroughly studied, commented upon, paraphrased or used for the composition 
of text-books. New simpler dictionaries, new collections and anthologies were 
compiled. The whole corpus of Byzantine learning was in fact re-examined and 
re-evaluated. Though the works of these scholars were mainly derivative and 
made little or no original contribution to the various subjects of higher learning, 
nevertheless it was their activities that secured the survival of most of the classical 
texts until their western colleagues were well prepared to take over and preserve 
this invaluable heritage. 

The imperial patronage to which this intellectual revival owned so much 
began to decline at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Higher education 
no longer commanded prestige and the impoverished State was unable to provide 
material rewards, to absorb or support all the educated young men. Some of them 
were forced to find employment at the court of Trebizond; others accepted posts 
in the imperial service where higher studies were not necessary and became com- 
manders of frontier cities. A number of intellectuals entered the Church or became 
monks either in the capital or in the great cities, especially Thessalonike. Those 
who failed to secure employment gathered around the high officials, begged for 
government grants, wrote occasional poetry, such as epitaphs for the tombs of 
dignitaries or of donors of books and icons to churches or eulogies for high offi- 
cials, or finally became private teachers to the sons of the wealthy. It was the 
dwindling need for higher education in Constantinople that led to the creation 
of new centres of learning in Thessalonike, in the Empire of Trebizond and some 
time later in Mystras. 

However, higher education continued to function even after this develop- 
ment. But as had happened two centuries earlier after the condemnation of John 
Italos in 1082, the Church gradually replaced the State in this task and higher 
education once more came under the protection and influence of the patriarchate. 

The change of patronage inevitably altered the direction of higher education 
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mathy. Blemmydes for example studied and probably taught grammar, poetry, 
rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, geography, medicine and the Holy Scriptures. 
The same is true of most of the other outstanding teachers of higher education. 

It was these polymaths who led the search for the recovery of the ancient 
texts scattered as a result of the events of 1204; and the rediscovery and re-edi- 
tion of such texts gave to these scholars the opportunity to re-examine this tradi- 
tional material with a fresh interest and different ideas and under different cir- 
cumstances. Teachers were no more satisfied with the older commentaries and 
scholia. Ancient Greek poetry, philosophy and mathematics were once again 
thoroughly studied, commented upon, paraphrased or used for the composition 
of text-books. New simpler dictionaries, new collections and anthologies were 
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The imperial patronage to which this intellectual revival owned so much 
began to decline at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Higher education 
no longer commanded prestige and the impoverished State was unable to provide 
material rewards, to absorb or support all the educated young men. Some of them 
were forced to find employment at the court of Trebizond; others accepted posts 
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The change of patronage inevitably altered the direction of higher education 
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and set limits to its horizons. Though there was a strong reaction against the 
Church, clearly seen in the hesychast controversy, the relatively easy vistory of 
Orthodox piety over those who admired ancient Greek antiquity was a sign that 
the monastic spirit was to dominate Byzantium during the last century of its life. 
Under such circumstances no real ‘Renaissance’ was possible in this medieval 
State. One of the few options left open for the Byzantine humanists was accom- 
modation with the Latin West where the future of secular education lay. It seems, 
however, that the triumph of the Oithodox Church came at a time when it was 
opportune. For after all little practical help could be given to the Christian people 
of the Balkans by a small number of Byzantine humanists. The only authority 
which could survive the inevitable Muslim domination was the Orthodox Church 
and it was under its aegis and protection that the rudiments of Byzantine learning 
were preserved during the long period of the Tourkokratia. 
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We are transcribing below six letters of Constantine Akropolites contained 
in codex Ambros. Н 81 sup. 


f.289" 


1.290! 


1.290“ 


No 59 (»6') 


Oluaí ce, pitate адеАё, uaÜeiv dhew, блос Éoyov ta хаб’ 
Huds v tà лод дАуоо uév cvuBdrvt oetoué, nácav ё роуђ» éx0po- 
ýoavtı. xal adtog yàp ody Fxiota negi соб лодёсдш xal тбу сб» fov- 


Aouat. ууо?с оўу аўтдс ta nepi иф», 0Аоооу, el fovAow, rà лєрї 


садтоб. 

лофтлр Siren б шў» Movrvyidy, ' A0nvaíow ойто Фубиасто, | naga 
6n “Pwpaiows ' Iovvioc, xdué ovvýðwç ta áváxvoga, peta thy ёё Move, 
de оїсда, npooxóvnaw, xÀngobvra тд лоостаттбиғуоу. yoelac d évotd- 
ons тд лдєістоу тїс ђиёоас̧ éxeioe tote diétoupa, deine 8° épiac ån- 
7100» dovotjoa. 0с Ô’ боістђоас ёлауўАбо>› xai ta лодс ®лл]овс(а> xai 
лал» diatedgoas, ӧлёстоєра oixaóe, BífAov, dg ioo, perà ycipac 
Aafov —ПАатвуос dn 4 ВІВАос, nepi ѓглистђитс d Adyos— бАос éyevd- 
uny тйс дуаууфсєос. оёх dA(yov оўу биєАбфъ xai xópov vovrov Лава», 
лодс̧ évépav ёоуасіау ётойлту. "der yàp xai uéAava petayempiod- 
u&voc, yoágei nagweunOny xai Éygagov. dixny удо ёле pot pedetijoas 
Anpoxeitov xai ' HoaxAs(zov quAoaogíav ғіс діхастђ» лоохабісаути. 

7» uév on àv тоўто Exwr аўтдс xai tov votv лодс йАЛо стоёроу 
pndér, ) ÔÈ фоВєра тоб бєоб Greg тф дхатасуѓётф xAóvo тйс уўс 0é- 
pebhov йла» diadoveiv Ўоѓато` Ала uoi, ácxoAovuévo ходу 6 xai ĝe- 
órjAoxa, одх clone: nagavta ovvaío0naig тоб dewod. tõv tives O° uerg, 
ош» ёлі Өбоа negidesig gÜdcavrec, ué ve Zed/iou xai тд ovwnbes èv 
xivddvos, Èv Plais npoagdvnua тд 'xópi' wet’ vov åvefówv 'ёА&- 
соу’. otx olóa уой» 6,t tote xai лёлоуда. Edogé uo тд nav dvateé- 
mega, одоа»бс te nintew xai уў và» Вабо» ѓЕ4ЛАғсдаи, td те yao 
téyn xal бооро таїс xepaAaig болео ѓухатғоођууюто xai Вабоа тф 
ёдарєг | evvrapgavróueva, Are nooflaivew wf dien: Їстаодш ovve- 
yadoour ёлі лодф». 

ВобдАғг uaÜeiv ха àp' боо» тд дуду тобто дијохгсғу, ў ийАЛо> clc 
cov 1j фо›хаА&о ларғтӣбт) тоб та ztávra ovvéyortos Greg: Exvzov, dx 
Epny, лєр Абуш»у ExOeow doxodovpuevos, 000» de тд ғіхбс̧, dounca 
лооєАбеї», ё8аАдитуу slc уоб» de обх ёлирёооцси tag ёухоАл{оъ; elxdvac, 
ёс évoóíovg лоіобиси ғісағі pidaxac, лодс тд єбхтђогоу, év Флер doen, 
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блёттовра, xexierouévw тас móAag a)rQ mspiétvxov, nrewyOnoay ai 
хАєїдєс̧, elonjew а?тбс̧, avehaBouny doneo émnó0ovv, Zeg ёустєоиса- 
u&voc, лаоўАбо» tov olxíaxov, àv Ф тас тоу BíBAcv dveA(Eetc morodpmevos 
гїода, tov dvdodva diédpapuor, siç tov лод аўтоб diddgopuov Epbaca, ёс 
аўтд nooéßny tò лоботооу, блєо 7) addaia, de wéurnoat, dadéyetat xal 
6 тїс ys xAdvog о®х &An£cv. 

єіс̧ тособтоу loft тїдє xai лао’ uïv лаоєтӣбу ta tov cELopod. 
nuds ó'  xpataia ovrteryonxe yelo xal oddév о®ддАшс zë т}цєтёош» 
лаоаЙЛайбё» eidouer. AAR’ cide xai eicadvOi¢ xai cicasi maga тїс naval- 
xoüc beéiag ovvtnonbeinuéy te xal ovvtneoiveba: dédoixa yàp и) лоо- 
оіша тайта dewdy Ae dem nooxateBAnOnaayr. 


No 60 (£') 


Thy Biprov, ebyeveotatyn xal copwrdtn xvoía шоо, de ёх magddov 
bin ABopuer, où тособтоу д10 vocíav, од unr obdé 61d тђу THY пабпцаті- 
хбу длғіау, бсоу dia | тђ» evOds È$ дохйс реодӯ diedeyyouerny énay- 
yehiav, xabanegel cov xal d edyévera Epbacer ёлихоіуаса. лооі ô uws 
dvaAGcat déov о?у Hynoduny, obuevody, od тоб nóvov peroáuevoç tod 
aw Üsuévov tà uáraua —pácatov удо тд ребдос xal anwieias nagaitioy, 
eineg xal тоб тїс anwisias лооёёуоъ, de ediddyOnuev, Éyyovov— GAN’ 
iva uù xà» тірес ZE дАЛодалӣс ёлидтиобуто» Zu, th BiBAw évaBovve- 
Levot, THY Huetéowy xatogovartat copay, ueyáAa neol goouévwr eldé- 
vat énayyedduevor xai хат ёлистђит» 70у vepgavevóuevoi. Éyowev yàp 
йу oëtot abrdbev адто?с Ote AÉy yet», ғідёлос̧ xai ёлі лАёоу Съуоцадеїєу, 
detxvivat agíat тту Bilon xai do о®дё ђиєїс тбу тообтоу лодс тододє 
Réyew aneigator, pevds d éneyvoxóveg тїс adbtoadnOeiac, äte usata 
лефтубтес̧, maga pahor т:Өёџеда. 

tovtov ué» oð obx Exowa деу тђу BiBdov dtapbagyvat. àvriré- 
лоџра Óé cov тў arvtidnyper, бс блєр dv сог xal ein ВооЛоцё én? айт? 
yévoito. дій дё uetoiwyv, de &vijy, iduBwv dvteojnew xal yevvaiwç йуті- 
xatéotny, dAnOsia ovuuáxo xonaáusvoc, otc дўта xal лоосалёстаЛха. 
ёрфує negtowbelans, ei BovAntóv, лаоғутеӨўруа: elg ÉAey xov xal tnoby- 
x9» voic évtvyyavovow adéidyoewy, лобс TE TA то@дє ztepuppoveiv ve xai 
сууєт@с anooteépecbar. | 


No 66 (ёс) 


Oconéaié por diddoxale, латёоа удо xaAéaat BovAóuevoc, ёх тоб 
лғріёх | тихотёооо, A yao єїлєїў хоғіттоуос̧, буоийсо: лоођопиаг 6 
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yàp óióáaxaAog xal латђо ndvtws, Ere dy vob ed elvat, de uepaðýxanev, 
altioc. o) изу 6 nato xai diddoxahoc ondnov ydo, тобтб ye xai ona- 
vidi nyiwóuevov, d€ ye On Evvénecev én’ époí. 

одх бАйуос magednAvOer xaigdc, dE Ste nag’ Huds, одх ol’ nws, 
nuediinerc portray xal uiv йлйош тфу аётбӣ: ovuBeByxer слооёў лісу 
zai дусла. ђхтхбе удо tov ѓиду naida vóow Bageia ovvicyecba, xà 
toi ye xal uù) лоосғілдэтес та сотахтђріа THY EEitnoiwy oùz HEiwOn- 
uev. 
@А3@ убу xai лоосауоогбоџғу dua xal ovvracodueba xai edyac áv- 
ruAafleiv Oéhoper, ác Ocóc noocdetduevoc, An ue xatideiv аў0 xai 
xaraczácao0a. tov ёх wvyrjc xal tıuðpevov xal zo0oóusvóv цог didd- 


схало». 


No 71 (оа) 

Tov Aóyov лодс tov ддасхаЛоу Ste xai Ópeióusvov. ліс Ó' ojx 
äv ёуоъифтр xai тђу ёхє10єу exdexduevos vijgov nepiðeńs тіс TH petal) 
pawoluny, ónoíav ayvody тї axdpacw Ajpoua; piha иё» yáo, olda, 
тоїс̧ zaibevraig ta THY фото» dywricuata, бт: xai natodot тй тбу 
téxvay peddiopata. тд ÔÈ adv лєр tag хоѓісєіс тобтоу ддёхасто» ёх 
рахооб te xal &vwbev énwrápnevoc, oby Frtov viv ў бте thw $nó0sciy 
éveotnoduny dywud xai дёдоха, лАќоу Eywye neol réi Adyw Greg ' Aya- 
Héuvcov éxeivog neol tH Zoe Meveddw. тд yao E atrot тоб ёх тоб 
адтоб tim nEeguonovdactdtegor; 


№ 73 (оу) 


To9c ufjvac, 0с napa thy nodtwr éxeivww буоцатобетф@у thy doxny 
dvoudoata, nim ліло onuewodpevos, idla uiv dc 'Iovóaiot | xa- 
Aci» аўто®с Éyovow, idig Ai dc “Ehimes xai ідіаітероу `Абтуаїоі, tõ» 
"ЕЛАңуоу тд дохцифтєооу, xal тд BiBAlov хаті tiva negunéterav ёло- 
AeAexdc, ovyvà xai йАЛа тб» дёошупиоуєбто» лЛоотоб», yedpat тє 
xai aveiAat, wo “EdAnvéc te хоў xai 18а лёс óvópatov ' Адтуаїіои, 
{пт tov б.дйсхаЛоу. 


No 101 (oa' 


IloÀAoig ов Bijou ёубџғуос̧, хдутеббғу và xarà оё дй BovAdov 
viÜ£uevoc, xal тоўто оду Ўиста тіӨтла. xal лос ud» удо оў Bavud- 
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oiov, olov тд ёф’ judy йудоа yevéobau pidocopias ойт Beouótatov ёоа- 
от, Bote д) xai dorun edprd Gino xai uvotaywydy іхауфтатоу, 
оў ztpóg Ta лобҳғюа $) таўттс & тї; ën ain лоотёАға, GAAd xai тфу 
symhoréowy te xai xovpiwdectégwy doylwy ёхраутода; лс A одд ónsg- 
Baiver | tov ënawov тї oñs хот äupw дғоибтттбс тє xai deéidtytoc 
тд xai voie ётайбс xal ueb’ Huds eig edovvontdy te xai ebAnntor loyi- 
ху биоб лоауцатвїа> onedoat Deet xai qvauxry» xai ye тд тїс фіЛо- 
cogíac pabnuatixdy te xai 0eoAoyixóv, тд dyndcy aùtóðev xai Óvcavá- 
Вато» ѓуєліВатоу noijoat xai de einetv eddgouor, тд дё xai tà dozen 
yeyovdta, v ёлитбиф dtadaBeiv xai ta dvayxaia neds yymouw lbet» un 
zagaAuxcetv; ónócov Execs vijgov, Ñv jvncac. oluat d de xai nolhos ën 
oxoíng avuyngors, xai Alto Boot тоб фбӨдуоъ лоотѓас: ту &йт- 
Beton, oowoo. 
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didaskalos tou Psaltéros, 50, 53, бо 

б:дбахаЛос тоб Чалйттоо;, so note 

dupynua, то, 11, 42 note, тоо, 152, 

dikaiophylax, 63 note, 125 

Dionysios, Areopagite, 145 note 


I44, 152, 
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Dionysios, of Halikarnassos, 143 

Dionysus, 11 note 

Diophantos, 71, 73, 74, 80, 96, 137, 142, 156, 
157 
Arithmetic, 62, 72 

diplomacy, 154 

Disypatoi, 60 note 

Disypatos, Manuel, didaskalos tou Psaltéros, 
6o 

Disypatos, Munuel, metropolitan of Thessa- 
lonike, 60 note 

dogma, Armenian, 68 

dogma, Catholic, 68, 149 

dogma, Orthodox, 12 

Dokeianos, John, 48 

бор&, 74 note 

Doukaites, 47 

Doukas, John Synadenos 
Doukas), general, 137 note 

Doukopoulos, student of John: Pediasimos 
and George of Cyprus, 36, 117, 120 

Doxapatres, commentary on Hermogenes, 
139 

dynasty, Palaiologan, 26 

Dyrrachion, 108 


( = Komnenos 


East, 152 

East, Byzantine, 132 

East, Orthodox, 132 

Easter Sunday, 135 

ёухфщшоу, 152 

editions, 79, 105, 107, 148, 151 

editor, 44, 145 

education, Graeco-Roman, 151 note 

Eirene, Empress, 13, 14, 148 

Eirene-Eulogia, 44 

Eirenikos, Theodore, epi tou kanikleiou, 
hypatos ton philosophón, Patriarch, 6, 7, 114, 
IIS, 116 note, 130 note 

Elpnvixés, OtóSopoc, ёлі тоб xavixdelov, 
Ünaroc тё» gilogógo», 114 note, 115 

гісфоойс vóuoc, 152 

"E»ooxjolx, 57 note, бо note 

Expoacis, 100, 101, 152 

"Eine, 20 note, 165 

Emathia, 17, 24, 137 

Emparis, chartophylax, hypatos {дп philoso- 
phón, 130, 131 7 

Emperor, 2, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, 26, 27, 40, 54» 
56, 58, 63, 64 note, 71, 103, 105, 109, 116, 
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123, 124, 125, 130, 131, 132, 134, 142, 149, 
154, 159, 160 

Emperor, Philosopher, 20 

Empire, 1, 2, 7, 20, 22, 26, 27, 70, 108, r10, 
138, 161 

Empire, Byzantine, 1, 5 

Empire, Nicaean, 2, 7, 9, 11, 25, 26, 31, 54, 
91, 114, IIS, 159 

encyclopaedia, 108 

enkyklios paideia, 1, 7, 9, 16, 17, 19, 25, 38, 
39, 40, 90, 93, 109, 119, 151 

*E£ancfpuyoc, Oeddwpog, то note 

‘E&€antépuyog, Nuxnpdpos, то note 

Ephesos, 6, 7, 11, 12, 16, 18, 19 note, 24, 25, 
31, 37, 38, 48, 61 note, 82, 144, 154 

èni tov xavixAgíov, 114 note 

epi tou kanikleiou, 6, 36, 114 

epigrams, 76, 89 

epigrams, Byzantine, 81 

epigrams, Classical, 81 

Epiphany, feast, 55, 154 note 

Epiros, 20, 116 

&mioxevactalt, ВІВАо», 148 note 

Epistles, 65 

epitaphs, 161 

Eskammatismenos, Leo, apographeus of the 
island of Rhodes and the other Cyclades, 
139, 140 note 

Eskammatismenos, Michael, 129, 139 

étaigla, 150 note 

ethics, 91 

etymology, 106 

Evangeles, doctor, 130 

Evangelists, 51 note 

Еооүүѓ\№оу, 50 note 

Euclid, 2, 32, 88, 91, 137, 156, 157 
Elements, 80 note, Epitomé of the canon, 71 

Eudokia, 37 

Eudoxos, phainomena, 130, 142 

Evwreldn¢, 32, 73 note 

eulogies, 161 

Eunapios, 144 

Euripides, 104, 143, 144 
Hecuba, 79, 107, 151, Orestes 79, 107, 151, 
Phoenissae, 79, 107, 151 

Europe, 1, 14, 17, 18 note, 19 

Eustratios, of Nicaea, 114 


Zapia, 84 note 
Zapl5nc, "Тобуутс, scribe 74 note 


Zayaplas, laxpóc, фіХбсофос̧, 86 note 
Zeie, 119 note 

Copa, 73 

Coda, 23 note 

20006, ápuovixr) ÔLITÚNWOLÇ, 13 note 


50onowa, 42 note, 100, тот note, 152 
*Hodootroc, 163 
ўсохастђого», 17 


6£avga, 150 

OcoAoyía, 17 note 

Өєоб тоб бутос, monastery, 25 
06016, 100, 152 

OsocaAovlx1, 119 note 
@erttaAla, 84 note, 102 note 
Өктт«ло{, 84 note 

Oúpaðev natdelz, 108, 160 


Falkenburgus, Gerartus, 79 note 
Fathers, 152, 160 

Five Saints, monastery, 68 
Florence, 76 note 

Forty Martyrs, church, 51, 54 note 
Forty Martyrs, school, 11 

Frederick II, 23 


Gabalas.  Manuel-Matthaios, metropolitan 
of Ephesos, 88, 101, 109, 130 

Gabras, Michael, student of Manuel Bryen- 
nios, 93 note, 95, 96, 102 note, 103 

Galen, 143 

Galesion, monastery, 25 

Galesiotes, George, scribe, 46 note, 53, 59 

Galesiotes, Constantine, 46 note, 59 note 

Gazes, Theodore, 106 note 

glosses, 106, 107, 148 i 

Glykys, Basil, student of Theodore Hyrta- 
kenos, 71 note, 94 note 

Glykys, John, ері tón deéseón, logothetés tou 
dromou, Patriarch of Constantinople, 36, 
43, 45, 46, 47, 58 note, 71, 90, 94, 95, 98, 
99, 150, 160, 
IIspi додбтттос avvrá£eox, 98 
JIoeoflevzixóc, 99 

Genoese, 53 

geography, 77, 78, 80, 161 

geometry, 1, 8, 19, 22, 32, 36, 54, 56, 78, 80, 
91, 117, 122, 128, 155, 156, 157 
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George-Gregory, of Cyprus, anagnóstes, pró- 
toapostolarios, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
25, 26, 31 note, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 59 note, 
бо, 61 note, 64 note, 66, 67 note, 68 note, 
70, 90, 91, 93 note, 98, 99, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121 note, 124, 126, 127, 135 note, 136, 
138, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148 note, 149, 
150, 152, 154, 156, 160 
Autobiography, 45, Chreia, 42 note, 45 De- 
clamations, 42 note, 45, Ліуђџата, 45, 
'Eyx jov єїс тђу Өалассау, 42 note, 45, 
'H0onoia, 45, М50о., 45, Proverbs, 45 

George, of Korony, interpretor, 58 

George, relative of Manuel Neokaisareites, 38 

George, son of John Glykys, 98, 99 note 

Gerasa, 78 note 

Germanos II, Patriarch of Constantinople, 9, 
II 

Germanos III, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
23, 32, 52, 53, 54 note, 135, 150 

Gorianites, Thomas, student of Maximos 
Holobolos, 56 

Gospel, 51, 65 

grammar, 1, 7, II, 19, 25, 26, 36, 54, 56, 72, 
78, 82, 88, 90, 99, 101, 104, 105, 107, 117, 
161 

grammar-book, 101 

grammatikos, 17 

grammatistés, 17 

Greco—Byzantine, heritage, 159 

Greece, 20, 134 

Greek, 44, 58, 78, 81, 82, 89, 96, 103, 106, 159 

Greek, ancient, 162 І 

Greek, classical, 42 

Greeks, 20 note, 39 

Gregoras, Nikephoros, 37, 47, 48, 49 note, 
57, 66 note, 69 note, 73 note, 91, 92, 94 note, 
97, 98, 99, roo note, 109 note, 110 note, 
128, 131 note, 143 note, 149, 154 note 

Gregory, of Cyprus, see George-Gregory of 
Cyprus 

Gregory, monk, student of Maximos Planou- 
des, 83, 85, 87 

Gregory, of Nazianzos, 47, 152 

Gregory, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 64 


Hagiotessarakontites, John, chartophylax, 116 
Hagiotheodorites, imperial secretary, її note, 
21 


harmonics, 1, 44, 54, 62 note, 71, 76, 77, 78, 
8o, 82, 91, 96, 97, 156, 157 

Harpocration, Lexicon, 106 

Hellas, 21 

Hellenes, 20 

Hellenic, works, 159 

Hellenikon, 20 

Hellespont, 18 

Herakleia, of Pontos, 98 

Herakleia, on Thrace, 50 note 

Herakleitos, 141 

Hercules, 122 

Hermogenes, 2, 7, 139, 153 
Iegi eigécews, 80, Пєоі idedv, 8o, Пеої 
uebóðov dewdrtntoc, 80, Deal ordoewr, 8o, 
Progymnasmata, 11, 152 

Hero, 156 

hero, ancient Greek, тоо 

Herondas, 144 

Hesiod, 119 note, 151 
Aspis, 122, Erga, 79, 107 

hexameter, 82, 83 

Hexapterygos, family, то note 

Hexapterygos, John, то note 

Hexapterygos, Kalos, 10 note 

Hexapterygos, Manuel, то note | 

Hexapterygos, Nikephoros, monk, scribe, 
то note 

Hexapterygos, Stephanos, 10, ІІ note 

Hexapterygos, Theodore, teacher of rhetoric, 
9, IO, II, 27, 31, 151 note, 152, 153 
Дируђиата, то, 11 
Funeral oration, 10 

hiera grammata, 1, 7, 17, 20, 24 note, 25 

Hipparchos, of Bithynia, 130, 142 

Hippocrates, 143 

Hohenmburg, marquis of, 23 


Holobolos, Manuel-Maximos, didaskalos tón 
didaskalón, megas prótosyngellos, rhetór tön 
rhetorón, 26, 33 note, 35 note, 39, 40, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61 note, 62, 
64, 82 note, 83, 118, 119, 122, 124, 125, 
138, 139, 141, 149, 150, 154 note, 156 note, 
160 
Poems, 55, Orations, 55 
Scholia on Analytica Priora, §5, 125 
Scholia on the Technopaegnia of Theocri- 
tos, 55 
Scholia on Theocritos’ Syrinx, 119 
Translation of Boethius, 139 
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Homer, 2, 19, 62, 64, 106, 139, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 148 note 
Batrachomyomachia, 61, 107, Iliad, 61, 95 
note, 104, 107, 151, Odyssey, 95 

Homologetes, Theophanes, 57 note 

humanists, Italian, 62, 89 

Hyakinthos, monastery, 56 

Hyakinthos, monk, 20 

Hyaleas, teacher of poetry and rhetoric, 90, 92 

hymmology, 127 

hypatos ton philosophón, 33 note, 56, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 132 

Hyrtakenos, from Cyprus, 93 note 

Hyrtakenos, Theodore, teacher of poetry and 
rhetoric, 43 note, 71 note, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 109, 144 note, 150 note, 151 note, 155 
note 
Funeral oration on Nik. Choumnos, 95 
Logos on the Virgin Mary, 155 note 

Hyrtakos (or Hyrtake), 93, 95 


Iakobos, archbishop of Bulgaria, 82 

lakobos, metropolitan of Thessalonike, (= 
Isaac, monk), 127 

'I&xeoBoc, блатос ràv pidocdpwr, 132 note 

Jamblichos, 31 

"TépBatyog, 31 note 

Iasites, Michael, 139 

'IavpórouAo;, Anuntptog, 22 note 

Iatropoulos, Demetrios, prokathémenos of 
Philadelphia, logothetés ton oikeiakön, 22, 
22 note 

Iberon, monastery, 130 

‘IepocéAupa, бо note 

*IvSol, 72, 73 note 

Innocent III, Pope, 32 note 

Ionia, 84 

Iosepos, 142 

*Tovdator, 165 

"Тоостімюубс, 69 note 

“Тттохр@ттс, 86 note | 

Isaac, metropolitan of Ephesos, 37 

Isaac, monk ( = Iakobos, metropolitan), 127 

Isaiah, 139 

Isocrates, 143, 152 

Italians, 23, 82 

Italikos, Michael, тот note 

Italos, John, 113, 114, 131, 161 

Italy, Southern, 104 


‘Ithaca, 108 


'Io&vvng Aoóxac, Bactrevc, 12 note 

"Ladung, ebayyerraTng, 70 

'"Io&vvnc, блатос rv фіЛоабфоу, 124 note 

"Lo&vvrc, Dirdcopos, zaptopidaé, 116 note 

Jason, 11 note 

Jerusalem, 64, 89 note 

John, ARtouarios, see Zacharias, John 

John, of Damascus, 139 

John, of Lesbos, hypatos tón philosophón, 132 

John, servant of Planoudes, 86 note, 93 

John, uncle of Nikephoros Gregoras, metro- 
politan, 98 

Joseph I, of Galesion, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 25 note, 33 note, 135 note 

Joseph, Philosopher, 24, 86, 91 note, 108, 
121 note, 126, 129 note, 145 note 

Joseph, the story of, тоо 

Julian, Emperor, 143 

Justinian, 69 


Kabasilas, Demetrios Kaniskes, scribe, 
46 note 

Kabasilas, family, 46 note 

Kabasilas, imperial aktouarios, 143 note 

КоВасілос, `То&уутс, 46 note 

Kabasilas, John, scribe, 46 note 

Kabasilas, Nikolaos, 46, 119, 131. 
Monódia, 119 note 

хаб” шс, wisdom, 108 

xa0nysuov, d тїс onvopuxjg zéxvnc, 51 

Kallipolites, Andronikos, 103 

Kallistos, 60 note 

Kallistos, deacon, 142 

Kaloeidas, student of George of Cyprus, 37 

Kaloethes, Constantine, oikoumenikos dida- 
- skalos, bishop of Madyta, 6 note, 8, 31, 65 

Колоў0тс̧, Ma8ótov, 8 note 

Kamateros, John X, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 8, 54 

Kantakouzenos, 95 note, 130 note 

Kantakouzenos, John-Ioannikios, 44 

Karantenos (or Sarantenos), Manuel, maistór 
tón philosophón, Patriarch, 6, 51, 114 

Karykes, Demetrios, krités, megas logariastés, 
hypatos tón philosophón, 6, 7, 9, 12, 27, 114, 
115, 116, 148 

Kassiane, Maria Raoulaina, 86 note 

Kassianoi, 85 

Kasianos, family, 86 note 
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Kasianos, Nikephoros—Nekandros, 85, 86 note 

Kaourvdc, Nuxnpdpoc-Nijxavdpoc, uovayóc, 
85 note 

Kassianos, student of Maximos Planoudes, 
83, 85 

Kassianos, megas primikérios, 85 

Kassianos, megas prótosyngellos, Abbot, 
bishop, 85 

XATAOXEVÁ, 152 

Kausokalybes, Maximos, 149 

Kephalas, Constantine, 75 
Anthology, 147 

Kerameas, Theodore, metropolitan of Thes- 
salonike, 120 

xowds тблос, 152 

Komnenos, Alexios I, Emperor, 50 

Kopvyvdc, 'AX£Etoc I, 50 note 

Kontotheodoros, John, palotwe tS лоФттс 
oyodns тб» уосаццатіх у, 6 note 

xogupatog тод yogov, 83, 160 

Kostomyres, area, 16 note 

Kostomyres, Nikolaos, imperial secretary, 
16, 22 

Koubouklarios, Constantine, imperial secre- 
tary, 21 

КоођдоохАёріос̧, Kwvotavrivos, 21 note 

Krateros, student of Nikephoros Blemmydes, 
11 note, 12 

Кобуос, 119 note 

Kydones, Demetrios, 67, 88, 97 note, 119 

Kuvqyós тӧу ФіЛосбфоу, monastery, 116 
note 

Kyprianos, Niketas, chartophylax, hypatos 
tón philosophón, 114, 116 note, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 142 

Kunguxvóg, Nexqtas, ХаотофдЛаё, 129 

Колоос̧, 37, note 

хоо- сойх, monastery, 127 

Kyritzes, Manuel, chartophylax, 115 note 

Kyzikos, 48, 63 note, 93 

Kavotavtivos, péyac, 101 note 

Koavacavzivou méie, fj, 26 note, 35 note, 47 
note 

Коустаутіуоолоћс, 22 note, 47 note, 70, 
99 note, 132 note 


Aatapoc, 101 note 

Laius, 11 note 

Lakapenos, George, student of Maximos Pla- 
noudes, grammarian and rhetor, 47, 83, 84, 


85, 86, 87, оо, 102, 103, 142, 143, 150 note 
Epimerismoi, 101, 103 

Lampardopoulos, John, 116 note 

Lampetes, Theodore, scribe, 137 note 

language, 25, 106 

language, Attic, 149, 151 

language, Byzantine Greek, 76 

language, Classical Greek, 76 

laosynaktés, 85 | 

Larissa, 13 

Lavra, то note 

Laskarid, dynasty, 22, 53 

Laskarids, 1, 2, 26, 53 

Laskaris, Janus, 76 note 

Laskaris, John IV, Emperor, 52 

Laskaris, Theodore I, Emperor, 5, 6, 8, 115, 
116 

Laskaris, Theodore II, Emperor, 8, 11 note, 
I4, IS, I7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
31, 53, 54, 134, 138, 145, 149 note, 150, 
156, 159 
De Communione Naturali, 158 
Encomium for Nicaea, 18 note 
Encomium for St. Tryphon, 20, note 

Latin, 42, 58, 69, 77, 78, 80 note, 81, 82, 88, 
89, 97, 140, 159 

Latin, language, 44, 82 

Latin, language and literature, 42 

Latin, world, 159 

Aaivot, 12 note, 89 note 

Latinophile, 34 

Latins, 20 note 

law, 122 

Lent, 155 

Leo, from Cyprus, 48, 108 

Leo VI, Emperor, 145 note 

Leo, priest, 8 

Lependrenos, Andronikos, scribe, 145 note 

ЛёсВос̧, 13 note 

Lesbos, 13 

letters, 155 

lexica, 144 

Лёоу, d9pavotedqoc, 87 note 

Atav, ranx&c, 8 note 

Libanios, 2, ror, 142, 152, 144, 153 

Libdikes, 16 

librarian, 70 

libraries, 6, 12, 13, 20, 133, 134, 137, 138, 
141, 142, 143, 159 

library, 8, 16, 18, 43, 69, 70, 71, 73, 94 
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library, imperial, 134, 135 note, 138, 140, 157 

library, patriarchal, 134, 135 note, 138 

literature, Byzantine, 48 

literature, classical Greek, 48 

Аоуабєс, 9 

Aoytxh, 12 note, 59 note 

Aoyo2taxía, 149 

logic, 7, 12, 15, 16, 19, 24, 25, 52, 53, 91, 99, 
115, 125, 126, 160 

logot, 55, 146 note 

logos, 39, 87 note, 155 note 

logothete, grand, 116 

Lopadiotes, Andreas, 47 

Loukites, Constantine, student of Theodore 
Hyrtakenos, fprótonotarios, protdvestiarios, 
93, 94 note, 95, 109, 110 note, 142 

Lyons, council, 35 

Lyons, Union of, 66, 125 

Lysias, 142 


Macedonia, 15 note, 93 

Mayrotpos, 88 note 

Madyta, 6 note, 8, 41 note 

Magistros, Thomas, teacher and philologist, 
48, 88, 107 note, 128, 144, 153 note 

набђиатіх) verpaxtüc, 156 

maistór tón philosophón, 5, 51, 114 

maistór tón rhetorón, 51, 55 

МохрєџВоћіттс̧, Еоста0:0с, 58 note 

Makrotos, John imperial secretary, 16, 22 
note 

Manasses, Constantine, 
Ephesos, 12 

Manikaites, imperial secretary, 21 

Manuel, cleric, 95 f 

Manuel II, Patriarch, 14, 15 note, 22 

Maele, Atyurtia, 58 note 

Markos, monk, student of George of Cyprus, 
38 

Marmaras, George, scribe, 46 

Marmora, sea, 57, 93 

Mary, Virgin, 155 note 

Matarangides, student of Manuel Moscho- 
poulos, 108 

manuscripts, 31, 46, 72, 76, 77, 79 note, 81 
note, 88, 92, 97, 98 note, 108, 109 


metropolitan of 


manuscripts: 

Alexandr. 54 (327): 22 note 

Ambros. Gr. B 97 sup.: 108 note 

Ambros. Gr. C 126 inf.: 74, 85, 88 note, 140 
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Ambros. Gr. & 157 sup.: 72, 140 

Ambros. Gr. G 14 sup.: 80 note 

Ambros. Gr. G 43 sup.: 108 note 

Ambros. Gr. H 58 sup.: 78 note 

Ambros. Gr. Н 81 sup.: 39 note, 41 note, 
73 note, 75 note, 84 note, 100 note, 131 
note, 138 note, 141 note, 142 note, 145 
note, 147 note, 150 note, 152 note, 154 note, 
155 note, 163 

Ambros. Gr. 450 (I 4 sup.): 61 

Ambros. Gr. 463 (I 58 sup.): 95 note, 142 

Ambros. Gr. 512 (M 46 sup.): 145 note 

Ambros. Gr. N 166: 79 note 

Angelicus 38 (C. 3. 7): 63 note 

К28:Е 'AnoJAóvov in Rhodes: 13 note 

Athous, Iberon 4640 (520): 123 note 

Athous, Vatopedi 671: 108 note 

Berol. Ham. 512: 145 

Bon. Univ. Gr. 3643: 10 note 

Bon. Univ. Gr. 3644: 10 noté 

British Museum Add. 16409: 75, 140, 147 
note 

British Museum Add. 17473: 65 note 

Bremen Staatbibliothek b. 23: 79 note 

Casselanus Ms. hist. fol. 3: 76, 140 

Bibliot. Communale at Lodi XXVIII A 8: 
97 note 

Dresd. Da, 22: 108 note 

Edinburgh Adv. 18. 7. 5 : 72, 140 

Escorial. Gr. F. III. 10 (229): 46 note 

Escorial. Gr. Y-11-r0 : 114 note 

Fabricianus 23: 77 

Ferrara II 155: 79 note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 25: 123 
note, 127 note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 143: 
89 note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 144: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 190: 
89 note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 322: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 492: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 539: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 556: 89 
note 
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Metochion of Panag. Taphos їп СР 588: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 648: 135 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 767: 89 
note 

Metochion of Panag. Taphos in CP 824: 89 
note 

Hierosol. New collection of MSS 31: 

37 note 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 
Hierosol. 


Patriarch. 40: 100, 145 note 
Patriarch. 146: 7 note 
Patriarch. 394: 89 note 
Patriarch. 453-54: 89 note 
Sabait. 225: 123 note 
Sabait. 424: 89 note 
Sabait. 425: 89 note 
Sabait. 453: 89 note 
Sabait. 454: 89 note 
Sabait. 460: 89 note 
Sabait. 463: 89 note 
Sabait. 470: 89 note 
Sabait. 471: 89 note 
Sabait. 475: 89 note 
Sabait. 476: 89 note 
Sabait. 479: 89 note 
Sabait. 480: 89 note 
Sabait. 481: 89 note 
Sabait. 488: 89 note 
Sabait. 704: 89 note 
Laur. Plut. 5, 2: 130 note 

Laur. Plut. 8, 35: 126 note 

Laur. Plut. 18, 1: 96 note 

Laur. Plut. 28, 2: 80 note 

Laur. Plut. 28, 12: 96 note, 157 
Laur. Plut. 28, 39: 130, 142 

Laur. Plut. 31, 5: 108 note 

Laur. Plut. 32, 16: 42, 79, 140, 147 
Laur. Plut. 55, 7: 98 note, 99 note 
Laur. Plut. 59, 30: 81 note 

Laur. Plut. 71, 3: 62 note 

Laur. Plut. 87, 24: 142 

Laur. Conventi Soppressi 71: 108 note 
Laur. Conventi Soppressi 139: 148 note 
Laur. San Marco 356: 108 note 
Leidensis B. P. G. 49: 59 note 


Bibl. Malatestiana, Cod. Cesen. 27. 2: 141 

Marc. Gr. 83 (collocazione 512): 88 note 

Marc. Gr. 202 (collocazione 745): 124 note, 
145 
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Marc. Gr. 407: 139 


Marc. Gr. 450: 139 
Marc. Gr. 452 (collocazione 796): 48, 61 note 
Marc. Gr. 464 (collocazione 762): 120 note 


Marc. Gr. 481: 44 note, 70, 75, 140, 147 note 

Marc. Gr. XI, 6 (collocazione 1142): 74 note 

Marc. Gr. XI, 15: 105 note 

Marc. Gr. XI. 31: 11 note 

Matritensis Gr. 72: 76 note 

Matritensis Gr. 4678 (formerly 48): 74 

Modene, Bibl. Estense, a. U. 9. 19: 108 
note 

Monac. Gr. 430: 44, 76, 140 

Monac. Gr. 442: 63 note 

Mosquensis Gr. 315 (441 Vladimir; CCCII 
Matthaei): 67 note, 80 note 

Mutin. Gr. 82 (III C 3): 46 note, 59 note 

Neapol. II. F. 9 (Cyrillus 165): 79 note, 
81 note, 108 note 

Oxon. Auct. F. 3. 25: 105 note, 108 note 

Oxon. Barocci 120: 105 note 

Oxon. Cromwell 19: 139 

Oxon. Laud. Gr. 54: 108 note 

Palat. Heidelberg. Gr. 23: 76 

Palat. Heidelberg. Gr. 88: 142 

Patm. 175: 13 note 

Patm. 743: 13 note 

Paris. Gr. 194 А: 136 note 

Paris. Gr. 448: 145 note 

Paris. Gr. 857: 135 note 

Paris. Gr. 1115: 135 note 

Paris. Gr. 1193: 21 note 

Paris. Gr. 1209: 93 note 

Paris. Gr. 1234: 139, 145 

Paris. Gr. 1393: 77 

Paris. Gr. 1409: 81 note 

Paris. Gr. 1671: 69, 74, 75, 140 

Paris. Gr. 1672: 88 and note 

Paris. Gr. 1741: 139 and note, 145 note 

Paris. Gr. 1930: 145 

Paris. Gr. 1999: 25 note 

Paris. Gr. 2338: 63 note 

Paris. Gr. 2339: 62 note 

Paris. Gr. 2373: 80 note 

Paris. Gr. 2390: 97 note, 145 note 

Paris. Gr. 2438: 62 note 

Paris. Gr. 2572: 104 note 


Paris. Gr. 2625: 
Gr. 
Paris. Suppl. Gr. 384: 76 


134 note 


Paris. 2722: 140 note 


Paris. Suppl. Gr. 
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1262: 137 


Paris. Suppl. Gr. 1278: 7 note 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 5: 137 note 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 89: 137 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 169: 108 note 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 192: 119 note 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 323: 121, 124 note 

Paris. Coislin Gr. 341: 105 note 

Rossianus XI, 130: 62 note 

Seragliensis 57: 77 

Sinait. Gr. 1706: 58 note 

Taurin. Pas. Gr. 356: 48 

Vat. Barb. Gr. 102: 104 note 

Vat. Barber. Gr. 405: 58 note 

Vat. Palat. Gr. 141: 81 note 

Vat. Regin. Gr. 63: 135 note 

Vat. Regin. Gr. 132: 81 note, 140 

Vat. Regin. Gr. 133: 82 note, 140 

Vat. Regin. Gr. 147: 80 note 

Vat. Urbin. 82: 77 

Vat. Urbin. 140: 108 note 

Vat. Gr. 29: 104 note 

Vat. Gr. 42: 130 note 

Vat. Gr. 50: 108 note 

Vat. Gr. 64: 121, 143 

Vat. Gr. 97: 107 note 

Vat. Gr. 176: 97 note 

Vat. Gr. 177: 69, 77 

Vat. Gr. 191: 77, 142 note 

Vat. Gr. 207: 73 note, 139 

Vat. Gr. 305: 67 note 

Vat. Gr. 448: 136 note 

Vat. Gr. 456: 137 

Vat. Gr. 636: 139 

Vat. Gr. 844: 85 note 

Vat. Gr. 951: 81 note 

Vat. Gr. 1085: 46 note, 59 note 

Vat. Gr. 1104: 58 note 

Vat. Gr. 1303: 108 note 

Vat. Gr. 1899: 140, 145 

Vind. Phil. Gr. 21: 83, 140 

Vind. Phil. Gr. 103: 80 note 

Vind. Phil. Gr. 127: 106 note 

Vind. Phil. Gr. 169: 106 note 

Vind. Phil. Gr. 254: ro, 11 note, 51, 54 note, 
152 d 

Vind. Theol. Gr. 174: 88 note, roi note, 
131 note 


Vind. Lat. 10437 (Philos. 184): 97 note 
manuscripts, illuminated, 137 


mathémataria, 89 

mathematics, 18, 20, 40, 63 note, 72, 91, Ios, 
109, 156, 157, 158, 161 

mathematicians, ancient Greek, 161 

mathematics, higher, 1, 5, 54, 56, 62, 78, 82, 
95, 104, 122, 151, 155, 156, 158 

mathematics, lower, 1 

Maximos, archimandrités, prótosyngellos, 58 

Maximos, philosopher, 68, 77 

Maximus, philosophus grecus, monacus, 69 

Medea, 11 note 

medicine, 5, 8, 15, 54, 78, 81, 86, 87, 128, 
156, 161 

Megas Agros, monastery, 57 

megas dioiketés, 94 note 

megas logothetés, 116 

megas otkonomos, 73 note 

megas prótosyngellos, 58 

megas sakellarios, 120, 122 . 

Melchisedek, monk, see Akropolites, Melchi- 
sedek 

МеАмхоу, 84 note 

Melenikon, 84, 102, 110, 143 

meletai, 153 

Medétioc, 6 NefAov, 62 note 

Meletios, son of Neilos, scribe, 61, 62 note, 

Melitas, deacon, scribe 37, 38, 46 

Meliteniotes, Constantine, 34, 146, 150 

peuBpavn, 74 note, 75 note 

ménata, 135 note 

MevédAmos, 165 

Mepxoüptoc, 83 note, 85 note 

Merkourios, monk, student of Maximos Pla- 
noudes, 83, 84, 85, 102, 150 note 
Iegi opvypay, 81 

Mesarites, John, didaskalos tou psalteros, 
6 note 

Mesarites, Nikolaos, metropolitan of Ephesos, 
6, 54, 156 

Mesopotamites, Joseph, imperial secretary, 
22 note 

Mesothinia, 85 

metaphysics, 91 

Meteorion, 53 

Methymna, 11 note 

metochion, 25 

Metochites, George, 34, 59, 67, 90 

Metochites, Nikephoros, student of Theodore 
Hyrtakenos, grand logothete, 94 and note 

Metochites, Theodore, logothetés tou genikou, 
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grand logothete, 26 note, 58, 69, 83, 88, 90, 
91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 126, 129, 
144 note, 150, 155, 156, 157 
Encomium on Nicaea, 92 

uétoa, 88 note 

metre, 56, 78, 82, 83, 85 

Michael, of Anchialos, consul of the philo- 
sophers, Patriarch of Constantinople, 114, 
130 

Michael, Archangel, church, 58 

mimésis, 151 note 

monasteries, 70 

Monasteriotes, metropolitan of Ephesos, 7 

Mongols, 36, 141 

Monomachos, Constantine IX, Emperor, 113 

Moschabar, 143 

Moschabar, George, chartophylax, didaskalos 
tou Evangeliou, бо, 61 note, 64, 129 note, 
143 note 

Moschenos, Theodore, didaskalos tön Еоап- 
gelión, 59 note 

Moocyx&[u]rap, 61 note 

Mocy&xap, I'eópytoc, óióáoxaAog той Evay- 
yediov, бо note 

Houech, 77 note 

Moschopoulos, Manuel, teacher and philo- 
logist, 48, 67, 72, 83, 86 note, 88 note, 9o, 
IOI, 103, 105, 107, 157 ' Epot'juaxa yoan- 
patixd, 105, Паойбоощ; eig thy stgeow 
тфу tetpay voy дои, 108, Пєої oge- 
Zon, 104, 106, Schedographia, 104, 106, 
ZvAAoy?) буоцата» '" Axcixàv, 105, 106 

Moschopoulos, Nikephoros ( — Neilos), me- 
tropolitan of Crete, 103, 104, 105, 141 

MoocyxórouXoc, Mavov?A, 107 note 

Моо оу, uéyac Аоуобёттс̧, 92 note 

Mouzalon, George, prdtorestiarios, 44, 53 

Mouzalon, Theodore, student of George of 
Cyprus, logothetés tou gemikou, grand logo- 
thete, prótovestiarios, 36, 40, 43, 45, 47, 53, 
66, 69, 70, 71, 73, 92, 98, 129 note, 150 

Muses, 122 4 

music, 1, 7 note, 19, 77, 78, 80, 97, 98 note, 
122, 128, 156, 157, 159 

music, ecclesiastical, 127 

music, elementary, 54 

musicographers, 97 

Muslim, domination, 162 

Muslim, world, 159 


Mt. Athos, 13, 37 note, 95, 121 


иўбо!, тоо 

и®ўбос, 152 

Myrepsos (?), Nikolaos, aktouarios, 13, t4 
Mystras, 110, 161 

mythology, ancient Greek, 11, 122 
mythology, Greek, 82 


Nation, modern Creek, 21 note 

veagd, 50 

Neilos, scribe, 13 note 

Neokaisareites, Manuel, student of George of 
Cyprus, rótoasékrétis, 35, 36 note, 37, 38, 
146, 148 note i 

Neokaisareites, Michael, megas adnoumiastés, 
37 note 

Меохохсарітус, Моуооўћ, npwrtacexcizng, 37 
note 

Neophron, 78 

Neophytos, monk, 158 

Neoplatonism, 113 

Neoplatonists, 126 

Nicander, Theriaka, 67 note 

Nicosia, 25 

Nicaea, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17 note, 
18 note, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 31, 39, 40, 53, 
56, 61, 91, 92, 109, 115, 134, 142, 143, 149, 
ISI, 152, 

Nicaea, Empire of, 6, 19, 52, 60, 64 

Nofro, ў, 17 note, 18 note 

Nikephoros, metropolitan of Ephesos, 19 
note 

Nikephoros, son of Theodore Metochites, 94 

Niceta, Cyprius, 142 note 

Niketas, 6 тоб Хєорёбу, 50 note 

Nikomachos, of Gerasa, 32, 71, 78 note, 91, 
137, 156, 157 

Nixóuayog, 32, 33 note 
*AgOuntixyn, 13 note 

Nikomedeia, 42 

Nixoundéwv, ў, 42 note 

Niphon, Patriarch of Constantinople, 59 note, 
I2I, 129 note, 142, 143 note 

nomismata, 137 

nomokanón, 139 

Nonnos, of Panopolis, 70 
Hexametric paraphrase of the Gospel of St. 
John, 79, Dionysiaka, 79, 148 note 

notaries, 23 

votéptot, 94 note 

Notitia Dignitatum, 50 
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Ntamylas, Neilos, 88 
numerals, Arabic, 158 
Nymphai, 94 
Nymphaion, 9, 53, 78, 144 


Ochrida, 36, 117, 118, 120, 122, 123, 125, 
127, 130 

Oedipus, 11 note 

officia, 116 

olxovouia, 17 note 

oikonomid, 17 note 

oikoumenikos didaskalos, 50, 55 

Oinaiotai, 69 

Oinaiotes, Andronikos, 69 

Oinaiotes, George, 48, 93 note, 99 

*OxéfoxXoc, Máčtpog, иёуас nowtoatyyeddoc, 
56 note, 58 note, 118 note 

6utAntal, 33 note, 102 note 

Zuudoc, 150 note 

Opsikianos, John, 99 

Optics, 158 

orations, I55 

orators, 152 

Orphanotropheion, 39, 51, 53, 54 

Orthodox, 66 

Orthodoxy, 12, 61 note 

бофауотоофєїа, 53 note 

óggíxia, 30, 116 

óggíxiov, xaAoysotxóv, 58 note 


Pachymeres, George, didaskalos tou Aposto- 
lou, u£yáAoc бідасхадос, dikaiophylax, hie- 
romnémon, prótekdikos, 8 note, 16 note, 
20 note, 22 note, 23 note, 24, 25 note, 26 
note, 33 note, 34, 35 note, 36 note, 38 note, 
39, 40, 41 note, 43, 47, 52, 53 note, 55, 57, 
58 note, 59, бо, 61, 64, 65, 66 note, 78, 
83, 84 note, 85 note, 87, 91, 92 note, 97, 
98 note, 108, 125, 126, 129 note, 130, 137 
note, I41, 142 note, 143 note, 145, 149, 
150 note, 152, 153, 154, 160 
Quadrivium, 63, 157, Zivrayua tay tecod- 
eov ua0nuárov, doiüugtixfjc, povoixie, 
yewpetoiag xai datpgovouíac, 62 
Scholia on Homer, 61 
Progymnasmata, 61 
Declamations, 61 
Summary of the Aristotelian philosophy, 63 
Scholia on the psalms, 6o, 63, Paraphrase 
of pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite, 63 


лофєъдц, ÜópaÜsv, 16, 160 

zaíóevoic, d xab’ duër, 16 

ла:дєоттс, 36 note 

paidopoula, 8 

Palaiokappa, Constantine, scribe, 62 note 

Palaiologoi, r, 2, 61, 127 note, 159 

Palaiologos, Andronikos, 94 note 

Palaiologos, Andronikos II, Emperor, 36, 
37, 45, 57, 58, 66, 67, 77, 85, 92, 94, 95, 96, 
109, 110, 125, 149, 160 

Palaiologos, Andronikos III, Emperor, 117, 
119 note 

Palaiologos, Constantine, 37 

Palaiologos, Michael VIII, Emperor, 22 note, 
26, 31, 32, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 44, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 57, 60, 61 note, 66, 67, 86 note, 9o, 
109, 122, 131, 135 note, 138, 140, 141, 149, 
150, 154, 160 

Palaiologos, Michael IX, Emperor, 8o, 98 

Palaiologos, usurper, 26 

Palaitimos, 78 

Palamas, 102 

Palamas, Gregory, 149 

Palestine, 25, бо 

Panaretos, Stephanos, prótekdikos, 63 note 

Panopolis, 70 

Pantepoptes, monastery, 69 

Pantokrator, monastery, 16 note 

Tlavroxpétwp, роуасттріоу, 35 note 

paper, 137 note 

paper, bombycine, 136 

paper, Western, 136 

parchment, 74, 75, 135, 136, 147 

Paris, University, 32 note 

xapotulat, 88 note 

Patmos, 13 note 

Patras, 51 

Patriarch, 27, 54, 57, 64, 85, 132, 159, 160 

patriarchate, 33 note, 161 

Paul, of Aegina, 143 

Пафлоо, vec) , 53 note 

Pediadites, Basil, 54 

Pediasimoi, family, 118 

Pediasimos, John, see Pothos, John Pedia- 
simos 

IleBuko:aoc, Тобууус̧, блатос tõv ф:досб- 
pwr, 117 note, 124 note 

Pediasimos, Theodore, teacher of the enky- 
Alios paideia, 119 


пєрато!, 75 note 
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Peloponnese, 116 note 

Penteklesiotes, John, 139 

Pepagomenos, 155 note 

Pergamon, 22, 78 note, 83 

Peribleptos, monastery, 70, 78 

Periegetes, Dionysios, 24 

Persia, 96, 109 

Пётооо xal IIaóAou, абс, 39 note 

Phaix (ФаїЁ), John, 21 

Phakrases, John, 45, 71 

Phakrases, патуо, 71 

Phapes, John, exarchos, hypomimnéshón, lo- 
gothete, 68 

Philadelphia, 22, 23, 48, 108 

Philanthropenos, Alexios Tarchaneiotes, 43, 
67, 74, 75, 76, 78, 84, 85, 136 

Philanthropenos, AoóxaG, 75 note 

Philanthropenos (Philanthropou Soteros), 
monastery, 70 

Philes, Manuel, student of George Pachyme- 
res, poet, 43, 55 note, 58 note, 61, 63, 65, 
86 note, 8o note, 95 

philologists, 48 

Philoponos, 2, 125 

Philosopher, Leo, 151 

philosophers, 21, 116 

philosophers, ancient Greek, 126, 161 

philosophers, Greek, 131 

philosophos, 69 note 

philosophy, 1, 5, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
I9, 2I, 22, 23, 26, 3t, 32, 40, 54, 63, 78, 
113, 114, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 155, 
156, 158, 161 

philosophy, ancient Greek, 161 

philosophy, Aristotelian, 36 

Philosophy, School of, see School of Philo- 
sophy 

Philostratos, 143 
Imagines, 106, 107 

Phobenos, George, dikaiophylax, 118 note, 
IIQ note, 120, 123 
De casso, 127, De hypobolo, 127 

Phokas, student of Theodore Hyrtakenos, 93, 
94 note 

Phokas, metropolitan of Philadelphia, 23 


Phokas, Constantine, imperial official, 93 note 
Photeinopoulos, Michael, nomophylax, tna- 
тос tÓv ф:Досброу, 132 
Photios, 151 
Bibliotheca, 139 
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Phrangopoulos, Andonikos, teacher of gram- 
mar, 19 

phrontistérion, 68, 81, 138 

physics, 8, 19, 22, 24, 56, 61 note, 91, 125, 
158 ` 

Pindar, 107, 151 
Nemeans, 79, Olympians, 79, Pythians, 79 

pirates, 74 

Pisides, 141, 142, 147 

Плауоодтс̧, MavovnA-M&&06, 42, 67 note, 
72, 73 note, 76 note, 88 note 

Planoudes, Manuel-Maximos, teacher and 
philologist, monk, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 
58 note, 60 note, 62, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 76, 77, 82, 84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 
93, 96, 97 note, 98, 101, 103, 104, 105, 107 
note, 110, 136, 140, 142 note, 144, 145, 
147, 149, 150, 151, 1§2, 153, 154, 159, 160 
Anthology, то, 75, 89, ’Attixiouol, 79, 
Baothixosg Адуос̧, 80, Peappatixic dtadoyos, 
78, Encomia of saints, 80, Encomium on St. 
Diomedes, 80 note, Encomium оп Sts Peter 
and Paul, 80 note, Idyllium, 79, Indian 
Calculus, 80, 157, Пєрі petaBatix@y xai 
диєтаВато» бпиатоу, 79, Пєоі соутаёєос 
тфу то? Adyou negó, 79, Luvaywy7, 81 
83, Xetudvog ёухошоу, 80, ‘ Eregai na- 
ооийи Garde, 81 note, Zriygoà otav- 
po0soroxía, 87 note 

Plato, 31, 36 note, 46, 83, 126, 127, 129, 131, 
138, 140, 144, 152, 153, 163 
Menon, 141, Ilaguevidns, 139 note, Parme- 
nides, 36 note, 128, 129 note, 138, Timaeus, 
128, Тіранос̧, 129 note 

Plotinos, 31, 131 note, 141 

Плобтарҳос̧, 74 note 

Plutarch, 88, 136, 140 
Lives, 75, 81, Moralia, 74, 75, 81 

ПАвтф ос, 31 note 

Пуєбра, rav&Ytov, 12 note 

poetry, I, 7, 10, II, 19, 26, 36, 42, 56, 62, 65, 
71, 72, 78, 79, 82, 88, 90, 92, 93, Tor, 104, 
108, 117, 122, 128, 151, 159, 160, 161 

poetry, ancient Greek, 161 

poetry, minor, 76, 81 

II600c, Іобууус̧, 8u&xovog, 120, 124 note 

лоутихў, 56, 117 note 

Pope, 6, 20 note 

Porphyry, 2, 157 

Pothos, John Pediasimos, hypatos tón philo- 
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sophón, chartophylax, megas sakellarios, 34, 
36, 62, 83, 91, 98 note, 113, 114, 116 note, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 145, 156, 160 
Works on the labours of Hercules and the 
nine Muses, 122 
Scholia on Hesiod’s Aspis, 122 
Scholia on Theocritos’ Syrinx, 122 
Scholia on Analytica Priora, Analytica 
Posteriora and De Interpretatione, 122 
Lvvopig лєрї иєтотсєшс xai LEQLOMOD тїс 
Ус, 122 
'Елистасіа: uegixal elg tiva тўс dovbunti~ 
хс cagnve(ag dedueva, 122 
Work on the seven planets, 123 
Scholia on Cleomedes, 123 
Iegi yduwv xexoAvuévor хай dxwdtror, 
123 
Tegi Extapjvwr xai éweapjrwv, 123 note 

Prinkips, Theodosios, monk, Patriarch of 
Antioch, 141, 142 note 

Ilpó8pouoc, uatovop, 8 note 

Prodromos, monastery of, 53 

Prodromos, of Skamandros, teacher of Nike- 
phoros Blemmydes, hermit, 8, 9, 22 note, 
31, 65, 115, 137, 156, 158 

Prodromos, Theodore, 82, 114, 137 note 

professors, 61, 62, 64 

progymnasmata, 42, 45, 61, 62, тоо, 101, 152, 
153 

prokathémenos of Bestiarion, 94 note 

TIpdxAog, 31 note 

Proklos, 31 

pronoia, 17, 68, 94, 95 

просодіх, 88 note 

prótekdikos, 63 note 

prótoapostolarios, 33 note, 36 

prótos, 95 

prótosyngellos, 58 note 

protovestiarios, 36, 44, 71 

Prousa, 7 

proverbs, 45, 81 

prytaneion, of learning, 110 

Psalms, 24, 50 note, 60, 63, 65 note 

Psalter, 51, 60, 65 

Psellos, Michael, 32 note, 113, 125, 131, 142 

pseudo-Dionysios, Areopagite, 45, note, 64 

pseudo-Psellos, 97 

IIvoAsuatoc, pewyoapia, 76 note 

Ptolemais (Acre), 25 
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Ptolemeus, Claudius, geographie, 69 

Ptolemy, 72 note, 77, 88, 96 note, 140 
Almagest, 157, l'eaypaguxr) yyrjynoic, 8o, 
Geography, 69, 76, 157 

IIu8ayópac, omnaatov, 13 note 


Quadrivium, 62, 82, 91, 96, 97, 113, 122, 123, 
125, 128, 134, 155, 157, 158 
Quintilianus, Aristides, 157 


Rabdas, Nikolaos, 88, 105, 108 

Radenos, family, 93 note 

Radenos, Nikolaos (?), student of Theodore 
Hyrtakenos, 93, 94 note 

Raoul, family, 86 note 

Raoul, John, prótovestiarios, 44. 

Raoulaina, Theodora, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48 note, 
55 note, 76, 78, 109, 129 note, 140, 145, 
146, 147, 148 note, 150 

Raseos, John, scribe, 62 note 

Paga, Kovoravtivoc, 132 

rhetor, 50, 51, 53, 55, 57, 58, 154 

rhetór tón rhetorón, 55 

rhetoric, 1, 5, 7, 10, II, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
22, 26, 32, 36, 39, 40, 43, 45, 46, 51, 54, 
56, 61, 62, 63, 72, 78, 8o, 82, 88, 9o, 91, 
92, 93, 99, 100, IOI, 106, 108, 109, 113, 
117, 122, 124, 128, 134, 151, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 160, 161 

Rhodes, 13 

éntopes, "Attixol, 47 note 

éyntopixh, 21 note, 33 note, 117 note 

бўтоо tay ógxópov, 55 note 

Romaioi, 20 note 

Romanos, student of Nikephoros Blemmy- 
des, 11 note, 12 

root, square, 73 

Rosion, 84 note 

Rouinius, Lailius, 62 note 

‘Pwpator, 20 note, 163 

‘Papato. (= ‘EAAnvec), 26 note 


Saints, lives, 41 

salaries, 19, 54 

Salmasius, 76 

Samos, 13 

Sanktamavras, John, scribe, 62 note 
Saponopoulos, Theodosios, prótonotarios, 67 
Sardis, 6 note, 23 

Schedographia, 11 
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Scholarios, George-Gennadios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 47, 48, 127 

scholars, Nicaean, 134 

scholars, Palaiologan, 134 

scholia, 79 note, 147, 148, 151 

school, grammar, 51 

School, Higher, of Constantinople, 34 

School, Patriarchal, 1, 5, 6, 8, 11, 27, 31, 43, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
бт, 62, 64, 65, IOI, 114, 124, 125, 130, 132, 
139, 143 note, 149, 154, 156, 160 

School, of Philosophy, 27, 32, 113 

school, public, of St. Paul, 39 

Schools, 5t, 52, 54, 56 

scribes, 45, 46, 71, 72, 74, 137, 145, 147 

scriptorium, 46 note 

Scriptures, Holy, 9, 55 note, тот, 149, 160, 
161 

сёхоєтоу, 35 note 

sekreton, 34 

semneion, 24 

Senachereim, Michael, teacher of poetry 
and rhetoric, prótoasékrétis, mesazón, 19, 
26 note, 151 note 

Serenos, 91, 156 

Sergios, judge of Thrakesion, 11 note 

Léppat, 50 note 

Serrai, 119 

servants, civil, 33, 35 

Sigriane, 57 

Silentiarios, pseudo—Paulus, 107 

Simon, of Constantinople, Dominican, 58, 
125 

Simonides, 144 

Simplikios, 125 

отт|оёсио>, то 

Exduavðpog, 20 note 

Skamandros, 8, 20 note 

Skamandros, phrontistérion, 8 note 

Skoutariotes, Nikolaos, 139 

Skoutariotes, Theodore, dikaiophylax, bishop 
of Kyzikos, 6 note, 12 note, 14 note, 19 
note, 20, 23, 36 note, 63 note, 138, 145, 
150 

Cxovtapiatys, Өєб&шрос, 139 note 

Skylitzes, Stephanos, 54 

Slavs, 54 


Smyrna, 7 note, 59 note 
Solon, 144 
Sophocles, 104, 143, 144 
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Ajax, 79, 88, 107, 151, Electra, 79, 107, 
151, О. Tyrannus, 79, 107, 151 

Sophonias, monk, 125, 126, 131 note, 
Paraphrase on Aristotle’s Categorias, So- 
phisticos elenchos, De Anima, Parva Natu- 
тайа, Ethica Nicomachia, Physica, Meta- 
physica, 125 

Spirit, Holy, 12 note 

Spirit, Holy, Procession, 67 

St. Andrew, monastery, 44 

St. Augustine, 67 
De Trinitate, 66, 88 

St. Basil, Asketika, commentary on Isaiah, 
139, Ethika, 138, 140 

St. Constantine, 40 

St. Christophoros, 41 note 

St. Demetrios, 127 note 

St. Dionysios, Areopagite, 41 note 

St. Euplos, 39 

St. Euthymios, of Madyta, 41 note 

St. George, 41 note 

St. Gregory, of Nazianzos, 138 

St. John, 39, 40, 79 
Gospel, 70 

St. John, the Baptist, church, 70 

St. John, Merciful the Young, 39, 40, 53 

St. John, of Patmos, monastery, 13 note, 114 
note, 144 note 

St. Lazaros, of Galesion, 41 note 

St. Luke, 149 

St. Marina, Antiochina, 41 note 

St. Maximos, Confessor, 63 

St. Michael, monastery, 58 note, 85, 86 note 

St. Paul, church, 39, 53, 54 

St. Paul, Epistles, 51, 139 

St. Paul, school, 40 

St. Peter, church, 51 

St. Sophia, 38, 51, 59, 60, 88 note, 135 note 

St. Theodore, of Sphorakios, church, 51 

St. Tryphon, church, 19, 20, 39 

St. Tryphon, school, 26, 27, 53, 54 

State, 1, 2, 5, 9, 17, 21, 22, 66, 90, 92, 93, 
95, 109, 110, 116, 148, 151, 154, 155, 159, 
161, 162 

State, Epirote, 13, 15 

States, Greek, 26 

Stavrakios, John, chartophylax, scribe, 35 
note, 36 note, 46, 121 note, 127 


Stilbes, Constantine-Cyril, 11, 54 


Stoudios, monastery, 136, 148 note 
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Strabo, 77 
Geography, 74 note 

Strategopoulos, Alexios, 53 

Sts Peter and Paul, 80 note 87 note, 

Sts Peter and Paul, church, 39, 51, 54 

students, 54, 56, 57, 65, 72, 80, 82, 83, 84, 
86, 87 

studies, Platonic, 126 

style, Attic, 47, 48 

Sunday, Easter, 101 

сухо), 100, 152 

ouhiortgruch, 33 note, 117 note 

ovdoyot, 150 

syllogistic, 8, 22, 32, 36, 91, 117 

symbolism, neopythagorean, of numbers, 123 

Synadenos, John Komnenos, megas strato- 
pedarchés, 137 

Synesios, 143, 144, 152 

ovvodot, 150 note 

synonyms, 106 

syntax, 78, 98, 101, 103 

Syria, бо 

Zupiavóc, 139 note 

Syrianos, 36 note, 138 

oxédn, 106 

сҳходлі Aoyixal, 99 note 

сход), yoauuatixcevouévow, 53 

Ухо, IIatouxpytxt), 132 note 

XLwodwe, ror note 

Xocíp, ror note 


Tabriz, 158 

teachers, 2, 7, 8, 12, 14, 19, 25, 26, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 54, 63, 64, 65, 70, 71, 82, 90, 92, 93, 
95, 102, 108, 109, 124, 152, 155 

Technopaegnia, 55 

Teaoapdxovra М&рторєс̧, 77 Hie, church, 
51 note 

Testament, New, 160 

Testament, Old, тоо, 139, 160 

text-books, 1, 2, 8, 24, 62, 64, 76, 78, 80, 83, 
89, 98, 103, 105, 106, 108, 117, 125, 126, 
151, 153, 155, 156 

texts, 81 

Themistios, 125, 143 

Theocritian corpus, 55 

Theocritos, 79, 107, 151 
Syrinx, 119, 122 

'Theodore, of Smyrna, 113 

Theodoret, 139 


Theodosios, 137, 156 
Sphairika, 71, 91, 157 

Theodosios, monk, 67 note 

Theognostos, bishop of Chalkedon, 68 note 

Theognostos, John, doctor, private teacher, 
9o 

Theoktistos, metropolitan of Adrianople, 67 

Theoleptos, metropolitan of Philadelphia, 48 

theology, 2, 12, 17, 20, 22, 24, 52, 64, 65, 91 

Theon, of Smyrna, 2, 157 

Theophilopoulos, George, 22 note 

Theophilopoulos, Michael, imperia] secretary, 
15 note, 16, 22 

Theophylaktos, scribe, 67 note 

Theotokos Diakonissa, church, 52 

Theotokos tön Chalkoprateión, church, 51 

Thessalonike, лоохабђиёт) тӧу ӨкттаАфу», 
13, 15 note, 35 note, 37, 43, 46, 48, бо 
note, 71, 74 note, 76, 84 note, 108, rro, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 127, 128, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 161 

Thessaly, 84, 85, 86, 101, 102, 103, 142, 144 

Thomaites, 135 note 

Thrace, 50 note, 84 note 

Thrax, Dionysios, 2 

Thucydides, 76, 140, 144, 152, 160 

Tornikes, Andronikos, 35 note 

Tornikes, Constantine, 35 note 

Tomikes, Demetrios, parakormómenos, 35 note 

Tornikes, George, maistór tón rhetorón, 
bishop of Patras, 11, 51 

Tornikes, John, ové, xeAzvatr); тоб Өёшатос 
Ooqxnaíov, sebastokratór, 34, 35 note 

Tornikes, Maria, daughter of John Tornikes, 
35 note 

Tourkokratia, 89, 132, 162 

tragedians, 151 

treasury, imperial, 54 

treaty, Veneto- Byzantine, 58 

Trebizond, 93, 95, 109, 110, 116, 142, 155 
note, 158 note, 161 

Triklinios, Demetrios, teacher and philologist, 
48, 72 note, 88, 119, 128, 147 
Epinikia, edition of, 107 

Troad, 8, 22 note 

Troy, 79, 85 

Tryphiodoros, Capture of Troy, 79 

Turks, 43, 48, 135 

typtkon, 20, 24, 39 

Tzetzes, John, 82, 114, 147 note 
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Tziskos, Peter, 
118 note, 120 


hieromnemón, | prótekdikos, 


Union, 41, 44, 45, 56, 57, 59, бо, 64, 66, 67 
unionists, 34, 66, 67 

University, Imperial, 130 

University, Latin, 32 note 

Urine, 81 


Venice, 58, 84, 87, 145 
Vergetius, Angelus, scribe, 62 note 


West, 35, 73, 124 

West, Latin, 132, 152, 162 

Wonderworker, St. Gregory, monastery, 11, 
17 

works, Persian, 158 

writers, Christian, 81 

writers, pagan, 81 


Xanthopoulos, Nikephoros Kallistos, 60 note 
Ecclesiastical history, 135 note 

Xanthopoulos, Theodore, student of George 
of Cyprus(?), 38, 45, 142, 147, 150 

Xiphilinos, Theodore, chartophylax, megas 
otkonomos, 23, 73 note, 139 

Xiphilinos, Manuel, 23 note, 139 

Xylander, G., 8o note 


‘Tatag, 92 note 
Yneotes, Andronicus, 69 


длатос̧ тё» guocógov, 113, 114, IIS, 127 
поѓе 
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Dai, 'Io&vvns, 21 note 

piAoBiBdoc, 138 

ф:Лософіа, 12 note, 17 note, 21 note 
ф:ЛософоАёсуђ, 149 

@idéaopog, monastery, 116 note 
Ф!Аёстратос, 107 note 
9povttortfjgtov, 86 note 


Халхошктбтоолос, 93 note 
x&opt*ns, 136 note, 137 note 
xocla, 152 

Храстбс, бо note, ror note 
Хора, povy, 68 note 


Wadthetov, 50 note 
фос, 73 note 
Uygogooía, 72, 73 note | 
Vóyoc, 100, 152 


Zacharias, John, aktouarios, doctor and philo- 
sopher, student of Maximos Planoudes, 
81, 83, 86, 87, 102, 150 note 

Zarides, Andronikos, student of Maximos 
Planoudes, 83, 84, 85, 87, 102, 143, 150 
note 

Zarides, brothers, 83, 102 

Zarides, John, ’Actavdg dósAgóc, student of 
Maximos Planoudes, 74, 83, 84, 102, 110, 
150 note 

Zosimos, 71, 157 

Zygabenos, 139 
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